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of: Pacme: did i not r gegleck Book 
dhe opportunity which the diſtreſs oc 1 2 
cCaſioned dy the death of the prince of Ea 
G afforded him; to perſuade the confede- wien 
rated provinces to accept of peace. But their 3 
diſtruſt of Philip, their attachment to the pro- | 
teſtant faith; and the other cauſes e oy 


2 — 


51 


above, ſtill retained their influence, and renn 


dered them averſe to any reconcilement with a 
prince, againſt whom their indignation was ; 
more inflamed than ever, by the cruel injury 
which they had lately ſuffered. They could 
attend to nothing now but how to proſecute 
the war with vigour, or to teſtify their ref] pet 
for the memory of the prince of Orange. 


Vor. III. | B | WILLIAM'> ” 


4 


sas ſtill a priſoner in Spain; and his ſecond; 


1584. 
Prince 
N. aurice. ; 


Re luct' on 
at B. uſſele, 
Gucat, &c, 


* 


HISTORY OF THE nv: or 
WiIIIAu's eldeſt ſon, the count of Buien, 


prince Maurice *, was engaged in the ſtudy of 
literature and ſcience at the univerſity of Ley- 


den. On this young man, who, at the time of 


his father's death, was only eighteen years old, 
of great hopes, and whoſe actions "afterwards 
exceeded the moſt ſanguine expectations of his 
countrymen, the States beſtowed the greateſt | 
part of the dignities which his father had en- 


 Joyed. Beſides creating him high-admiral of 


the Union, they conferred upon him the go- 


vernment of Holland, Zealand, and Utrecht. 
And, in order to fupply his want o experience, 
and ſecure his being early inſtructed in the mi- 
litary art, they appointed count Hohenloe, the 


moſt accompliſhed officer in their ſervice, to 
be his lieutenant or deputy, till he ſhould at- 


tain to greater pay mack of 15 and des 


ſtanding. eee 


FROM this conduct of the 3 which 
proved that William's aſcendant over them 
had not terminated with his life, Farneſe per- 
ceived that-it would be impoſſible to bring the 
war to a concluſion in any other way than by 


force of arms. e e all Men | 


n 8 by tle mother's fide, of the celebrated ele 
tor of Saxony of the mac 4 name. 8 ' 3 


LLP. Ml. KIN G or spAILN. 85 
eded with. great activity i in 


the military aperations-which he had. begun | in 


75 


4 


Boo 
AK 


proportion to the prudence and vigilance which 
he exerted. - Beſides. the towns above men- 


tioned, he had lately acquired Vilvorden and 


Dendremonde, but he had not yet reduced 


Ghent, Bruſſels, or Antwerp. To have pro- 


ceeded ſeparately againſt each of thoſe places, 
in the ordinary way of ſieges, would have pro- 


tracted the war to an exceſſive length. Inſtead 


of that method, he bethought himſelf of ano- 
ther, which was ſuggeſted by the ſituation. of 
the ſeveral towns, and the nature of their re- 
ſources. This was to make himſelf maſter of 
the banks of the rivers and canals on which they 
ſtood, while he ſent out flying parties of horſe to 
ſcour the adjacent country. And thus he not only 


put a ſtop to their trade, without which they 


could not ſubſiſt, but cut off all of them but 
Antwerp from every ſort of communication 


with other places. For ſeveral months, how- 


ever, the inhabitants declined entering into any 
terms of accommodation. But when they con 


ſidered that, unleſs he were obliged to draw off 
his troops by the approach of a ſuperior army, 


they muſt ſoon be reduced to the laſt extre - 
mity, their reſolution failed, they began to 


liſten more patiently to the exhortations which 
the ſecret . of Spain were daily ſound- 
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125 & ing in their cats and, at length, fuck ef hem 1 
s were ſituated in the more interior parts, firſt 
Shent, and afterwards Bruſſels and ſome other 
land towns, reſolved to return under the 
Spaniſh government, upon conditions to whieh 
Fatneſc had, on different occaſions, neun n Ninh: 
| filing wo age 
Ow theſe danch, die mot W pere 
were the following: © Fhat the people ſhould 
engage to acknowledge no other ſovereign but 
cke king of Spain: That no religion but the 
Roman catholic ſhould be permitt , but that 
rhe proteſtants ſhould be allowed t befliain in 
the Netherlands for t two years, in order to diſ- 
poſe of their effects: That a ſum of money 
mould be paid for defraying tlie expences of 
the war: That all paſt offences ſhould be for- 
given, and all the ancient rights and privileges 
—— meren reſtored and maintained i in- 


ved 


IN Rafting k lis part of theſe —— 
Farneſe not only ated with ſtrict fidelity, but 
diſplayed a degree of lenity and moderation 
that Was admirably calculated to promote his 
views. Of the fine of three hundred thouſand 
crowns, to which the people of Ghent con- 
ſented in their treaty of ſurrender, he demanded 
only two hundred thouſand, And although in 

Et: - his 


* 


* thaw oaly. a pecuniary. N ae was e. 
wiſe at all times willing to litten to the com 
plaints of the 5 ng to o redreſs THe, 
Nr A et en 2h 1 | 
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pur es he derb f. cawas in — Da 5 Liege 2 


now ſubdued, except Antwerp. The prince 
had early formed the reſolution of laying ſiege 


& A of 


to that important city; and ſome time before 


His acquiſition of Ghent and Bruffels, he had 
taken meaſures for beginning it. But in order 


to ſecure ſucceſs, it was neceſſary that his ut 

moſt ſkill and ſtrength ſhould be exerted ; and 
he now applied himſelf to the proſecution” of 
his deſign, with all the anxiety, zeal, and-in- 


duſtry, which an object of the * , 
quence d deſerved. 


Anremy was at chis time not "ay the riefs- 
eſt and moſt ſplendid, but likewiſe the ſtrongeſt 
city in the Netherlands. As it lies extended 
along the banks of the Scheld, and the confe- 
derates ſtill maintained their ſuperiority at Tea, 
it was thought to be ſufficiently ſecured on one 
ſide by a ſtrong wall which ran parallel to the 
river; and on the other ſides it was fortified by 


» Meteren, p. 368. 3G 
# 3 a 


s 
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— filled with Vater, of ſuch Phew 1 beach 
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1 moſt impregnable. 


as in the opinion of thoſe times rendered it al- 


. 


Sven was the ne Will of i it WY 


prince of Parma, and on this account he did 


not intend to attempt reducing it by ſtorm, but 
to haye recourſe to the ſlower method of block- 
ade, which he knew muſt ſooner or later prove 


ſucceſsful, 


Or thin gde . the land, he we it 


cen eaſy to render the blockade com- 


plete, as the States had no army able to con- 


tend with him in the field, and all the neigh- 


bouring towns were in his poſſeſſion. But theſe 


circumſtances he perceived would be of little 


advantage, while the beſieged remained maſ- 
ters of the Scheld; and therefore, to deprive 
them of this reſource, was the great object to 
which all his operations, during this celebrated - 
6 were directed. 


Taz: people of Antwerp had penttraced into 
15 deſign, and had omitted nothing in their 
power to prevent him from carrying it into 


execution. With this view they had conſtructed 


two forts, one on each ſide of the river, about 


three miles below the town; to one of which 
| they 


r 
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they gave the nate of Lieffkenſoech, and to 
the other that of Lillo. Far 
ceſſary to begin his operations with reducing 


eſe judged it ne- 


theſe forts. He ſent the marquis de Roubais 5 
againſt LieFkenſoech, which ftood on the 


Flanders fide of the Scheld, while Mondragon | 


laid fiege to Lillo. Roubais found no great 


difficulty in fulfilling the general's intention 


with regard to Lieffkenſoech. But Mondra- 
gon's attempt bn the fort of Lillo was not at- 
tended with the ſame ſucceſs. This fort was 
valiantly defended by colonel Balfour, a Scotch 
officer of diſtinguiſhed merit, and Teligny, the 


| worthy ſon of the brave La Noue. After bat- 


- " tering the ramparts for ſeveral days, Mondra- 
gon attempted to take the fort by ſtorm, | but 
was repulſed; and in his repulſe, and a fally 
which the garriſon had made ſome days before, 


he ſuſtained the loſs of no leſs than two thou- 


ſand men. 


Urox receiving intelligence of this diſaſter, 


the prince of Parma, after ſettling the govern- 
ment of the towns which he kad lately con- 
quered, came himſelf to view the ſcene of 
ation. He found that all the time and pains 
and blood which had been ſpent in the ſiege of 
this fort had been miſapplied ; and perceived, 


that as it ſtood at ſome diſtance from the W 


D 4. = 


— ——— — i HE ES 


PEP not is er with big Wa 10 


FIG a ſtop to the ANN of the river. 


Fe OR this 2 nfinad of puſhing he im⸗ 
ins reduction of i it, he was ſatisfied with 
blockading it on the land-ſide, ſo as to . 


the exeyrſions of the e, . 


The prince 
of Parma's_ 
plan for 

blocking up 
the Scheld. 


HavINO given inſtructions 4 this Papen, 
he called a council of his general officers, and 
laid before them his project for blocking up 


the Scheld, by building a bridge over it, to 


intercept the communication between the ag 
ſieged city and the maritime provinces; an en- 
terpriſe which, had it failed, would have ex 
poſed him to 'derifion, but which ſhewed the 


boldneſs of his genius, and has contributed 


more than almoſt any other of his military at- 


chievements, to raiſe his character to that ex- 
alted rank which it holds in the annals of 


hiſtory, 


By moſt of the officers his propoſal was re- 


garded as chimerical. For where, ſaid they, 


can materials be found for ſo. great an under- 
| taking? And even if they ſhould be found, 
yet how is it poſſible to tranſport them hither ? J 


By land-carriage, it is utterly impracticable; 
nor would it ſeem to be much eaſier by water, 
while the enemy Fee ſo great a ſuperiority 


in 


2 


— 


in RE 1 Beſides * 8 they 2 
ohſerved, were of ſufficient ene to FOE: = 


ine of bots Wen, wm 5 abend 

To build a. bridge of 5 do gn” 
Murer be equally impracticable, beeauſe he 
did not poſſeſs fo. great a number as was ne- 
ceſſary, and it would be impoſſible to collect 
them from different places, in the face of a 
vigilant enemy, of a ſuperior naval ſtrength. 
And even allowing it were poſſible, either with 
beams or ſhips to conſtruct ſuch a bridge as was 
projected, yet it would be quickly deſtroyed 
by the ĩ ice, EP the rides and aun, or er 
FRM abliud'g) beg 42 M 
Bor F ws i of. Por Ws” in the 
fertility of his genius, of which his officers 
could form no idea, was not diſcouraged by 
theſe objections. He conſidered. that the mea- 
ſure on which he had reſolved was the only 
one by which Antwerp could be reduced, and 
that till he ſhould reduce that city, and there- 
by get poſſeſſion of a naval force, the towns 
lately acquired (which uſually carried on their 
trade by the way of Antwerp) muſt ſuffer the 
greateſt inconveniencies, and it would be in vain 
for him to attempt the conqueſt of the mari- 
time provinces. 
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+ DzrzRMINED by theſe conſiderations, he 


proceeded. inſtantly to make the preparations 


neceſſary for executing his deſign. wee Having 


firſt ſounded the river, and meaſured its breadth 
in different places, he found, that between the 


village of Ordam in Brabant, and Caloo in 


Flanders, it was neither ſo deep nor ſo broad, 


as above or below. At this place therefore he 


reſolved to build a bridge. And he began with 
raiſing two ſtrong forts, oppoſite to each other 
on the different ſides of the river, beſides ſeve- 
ral redoubts, on which, as well as on the forts, 


he planted a great number of cannon, to de- 


fend the bridge when finiſhed, and to protect 


74 


the workmen while engaged in building it. 


Ix the mean time he ranſaeked all the coun- 
try round for materials, and had the good for- 
tune to find at Dendremonde and Ghent, great 
quantities of every thing requiſite for the in- 
tended work. If he could have conveyed his 
materials to Caloo down the Scheld, a great 


expence of labour and time would have been 


ſaved. This he repeatedly attempted; but he 
ſoon found that it was impoſſible to eſcape the 
vigilance of the citizens, who being directed in 
all their operations by St. Aldegonde, lay in wait 
for his boats near Antwerp, and either took or 
deſtroyed them. 


I 


Jie order to avoid Me an of chin dil. 


; $A. 
aſter, Farneſe made, on the Flanders fide" — — 


Borcht, which ſtands higher than Antwer | 
large cut in the dyke of the Scheld, by SH | 
he laid all the neck of land between Borcht and 
Caloo under water; opening an egreſs for the 
water by another cut near Caloo, and tranſ- 
porting his apparatus for the bridge acroſs the 

inundation. This expedient rendered it unne- 

ceſſary for his boats to paſs by Antwerp, and 
they likewiſe dere regu at ego deſtined 


Toure” ad Coe er 


* 
# - 


_©Yut Ie andes — bull dene 
the Brabant fide, oppoſite to the cut at Boreht, 
and ſtationed ſome armed veſſels to crufze there, 
| foon rendered the paſſage as difficult as before. 

Farneſe was therefore obliged to adopt another 
expedient, much more laborious than the for- 
mer, but which he knew would certainly be 
attended with ſucceſs. This was to dig a canal 
- fifteen Italian miles in length, to Join the in 
undation juſt now mentioned, with a little river 
which falls into the Scheld at Ghent. That 
he might finiſn this arduous undertaking the 
more ſpeedily, he fixed his head-quarters at 
Beveren, in the neighbourhood of the canal, 
and was perpetually preſent himſelf, exhorting 
and encouraging the workmen ; and ſometimes 
faking the ſpade and pick-axe into his own 
hand. 


HISTORY" or THE RE! 


n hand. The work was finiſhed" vith \ 

expedition, and fully anſwered his vibe mem 
As the enemy could have no acceſs either to 
the canal, or the river with which it commu- 
nicated, he conveyed all neceſſary materials 
and engines from Ghent without oppoſition, 
and immediately, afterwards desen the con- 


| OO of the bridge, 7 7 9 85 15 


Deſcription Tux two extremities of OR edifice were ; 
dete formed of huge beams, driven into the bot- 
| tom of the river by the force of engines, and 
ſtrongly bound together by other tranſverſe or 

croſs beams, This part of the work called the 

ſtacados or eſtacados, ran from each fide of the 

river towards the middle of it, as far as the 

0 depth of the water would allow 3 which on the 
Flanders ſide was two hundred feet, and on the 

other, nine hundred. Theſe ſtacados were only 


tremities, next the centre of the river, where 
their breadth being increaſed” to forty feet, 
two forts: were erected upon them, and fur- 
niſhed with artillery. The whole was covered 
at top with ſtrong planks, and a parapet five 
feet high, of the thickeſt planks, was raiſed 
upon it for the ſecurity of the ſoldiers. A row 
of piles was then driven deep intq the bottom 
of the river, parallel to. each of the ſtacados, 
at che diſtance of a few feet from them, and 

ſtrongly 


twelve feet broad, except towards the two e-. 


9 beams pee 3 from, Was pinced 
horizontally: 2 litle above the ſurface of the 
water; ſtretching out to a conſiderable length 
from the bridge on both ſides, ſo as to make it 
| BAR for ſhips to e 


; : x 
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Hiroki part of the mocks the. navigation of 
the river was conſiderably. ſtraitened; but as 
there was an open ſpace in the middle, be- 
tween the heads of the eſtacades, of more than 


5 
* 


22 


one thouſand two hundred and fifty feet, the | 
enemy's ſhips taking advantage ſometimes of 
the night, and ſometimes of the wind and tide, 


continued, though not without loſs, to paſs 
and repaſs as formerly; and the city was till 


abundantly ſupplied with proviſions. Farneſe 


having from the beginning intended to fill up 
the intermediate] pace with ſhips, had wii great 


difficulty collected two and thirty, whieh he 
judged to be a ſufficient number. Theſe veſſels, 


after the maſts had been taken out, were placed 
with their ſides parallel to each other, at the! 
diſtance of about twenty feet. They were! 
ſtrongly faſtened together by chains, and were 
fixed in their places by anchors at both ends, 
in ſuch a manner that the ſailors could ſhorter 
or lengthen the cables, as the tide either roſe or 
- ol; | Over the intermediate 3 ſtrong 
\ beams 


14 


* beams went from one ſhip to another. 
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— theſe were laid planks-j and the fame $56 w#? 
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parapet was erected, as that which was raiſed 
on the ſtacados. Thirty ſoldiers and four. 
ſailors were put on board each ſhip, and all 1 
mips were Fe dre mare; 1:4, 95 beton 

Fon the greater ſecurity of i part © of = 
work, a flota one thouſand two hundred feet 
long was conſtructed of barks, bound together 
in the ſame manner as the ſhips of which the 


bridge was formed, with the ſame ſort of beams 


pointed with iron, reſembling a file of pikes, 


ſtretching from that end of the barks which lay 
next to the enemy. 


Theſe barks were filled 
with empty caſks, to prevent them from being 
ſunk, and were fixed i in their place by anchors... 
Of this kind of flota, two were, conſtructed, 
conſiſting each of two and thirty barks, one 
above, and the other below the e, at the: 
diſtance of two hundred Ae 5 
3 5 . work, * ' furniſhed pot Thi 
ment to the prince of Parma's fleet and army 
for more than half a year. Without a fleet of 
conſiderable ſtrength it could not have been 


executed, and the procuring of this fleet in ſuch 


W e een, was. one of the, 


c 1 was fin! hed February ſ * S184 
many 


and — ATP 1 e vs | 
nently diſtinguiſned. With infinite labour and 
i e had equipped, at Ghent and Dun- 
kirk, forty armed veſſels, and put them under 
the command of the marquis de Roubais; who | 
being well ſupported by the forts and redoubts 
on the banks of the river, protected the work - 
men, in ſpite of the moſt vigorous efforts 
which as ee ehre eee i 
them. c 2 ic 8 ; Tape N l AJ 
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«Fan NESE — — not „ have 
ſucceeded in his enterpriſe, if the United States 
had exerted themſelves with vigour, propor- 
tioned either to that of the enemy, or to the 
importance of the prize conteſted. It nom 
appeared how great was the loſs which the con- 

federacy had ſuſtained in the death of the prinee 
of Orange. By William's ſuperior rank, wiſe 
dom, and experience, ſome turbulent leaders 
had been reſtrained; who, after his death, in- 
dulged their factious, intereſted ſpirit, without 
regard to the pernicious conſequences which 
might enſue. Among theſe was Treſlong, 
whom the States had appointed commander of 
the. fleet, deſtined for the relief of Antwerp. 
This man, whether from treachery or from 
W ts pans no regard to his in- 

755 | ſtructions; 


1 ts TORT GF THE REIGNIOF 
19g ſtructions; but on different pretences; ut firſt 
delayed putting the orders of the States in ex- 
*, ecution, and at laſt told chem that he would 
not ſall; unleſs ſome perſons with Whom he had 
quarrelled were removed from the magiſtracy: 
On this occaſion, prince Maurice called an aſ- 
ſembly of the States of the province; diſmiſſed 
| Treſlong from his employment, and put him 
under arreſt,” The command of the fleet was 
chen given to count Hohenloe; but the time 
in which its operations miglit have proved ef 
fectual, was paſt; and the bridge, with all its 
| | On, as above Wendt was ilmoſt 
ew ox 508. 127557 eden un 
„ 1 05 111 LN! 19990? 
'Confternn® = No words cawexpreſs chai-aftoniſhinemtehbels 
fey it excited in the minds of the beſieged; At 
the commencement of the work, they had re- 
garded it rather as an object of deriſion, than 
as fitted to excite any ſerious apprehenſion or 
alarm. Their anxiety and terror now were in 
proportion to their former confidence and ſe- 
eurity. They ſaw an entire ſtop put to their 
trade in every quarter. They already felt mas 
ny of the inconveniencies of a ſiege. Their 
imaginations repreſented, in the moſt dreadful 
light, the calamities which they were about to 
ſuffer; and perſons of all ranks began to talk: 
ol the neceſſity of preventing them in time; by 
making their peace with the enemy. But they 
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were divided from forming any fixed. reſolu - 
tion by St. Aldegonde, who. employed all his 
eloquence and addreſs to rouſe their abhorrence 


of the Spaniſh yoke, and to inſpire ee 
the e of den _ to raiſe the en 


10 „nina Gunjeiieths did he, e Ae 
bly of thoſe why held public offices in the town; 
chat many of our fellow=citizens ſhould tremble 
at the proſpect of thoſt Hardſhips which uſually 
attend a long contifued fiege.' But while" we 


* 
r 


8 
St. Alde- 
onde. 


_ caſt our eyes forward to theſe, let us reflect on 


the calarmities which we Have reaſon to dread. 
from a ſurrender. We have ſeen, within these 
few years, two memorable ſieges, the ſlegè of 
Haerlem; and that of Leyden: The people of 
Haerlem; rather than ſubmit to the laſt extre- 


mities; choſe to throw themſelves on the merey 


of che Spaniards: But how bitterly did they 
| repent of their having done ſo? And ho much 


battle, than to ſuffer, as ſo great a number of 


the braveſt did, that ignominious death; to 


which they were doomed by the cruel Spaniard? 
The inhabitants of Ley 
reſobved rather to die, than to deliver therm. 


felves up to ſueh a perfidious' enemy; and the 
| Neo ety ban rg erage 


om the other hand., 


ech their mer Can _ heſitate in de- 
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ciding which of theſe examples we ought to 
follow? Is not death more eligible than ſub- 
miſſion to the dominion of an enemy, from 


whom we have endured fuch IRENE: out- 
rage? e ee n I 3: FC. Be) Fes 


Ir this city ſhall fall again under the 2 


of theſe oppreſſors, can we doubt that the cita- 
del will be reſtored, and with it all the tyranny 


which they were wont to exerciſe? Will not our 


religion be proſcribed, and the inquiſition 


eſtabliſned? This illuſtrious city will then be- 
come a colony of Spaniards. Her commerce 
will be ruined, and her inhabitants obliged 
to wander in ſearch of places of abode, forlorn 
and indigent. But why ſhould; I thus deſcribe 
the diſaſters of a ſurrender? . There is ſtill no 
reaſon for deſpair. It is impoſſible that this 


bridge can ſtand. long agaipſt the efforts Which 


we ſhall make for its deſtruction. Let us not 
therefore be wanting to ourſelves; but with a 
fixed unalterable purpoſe, let us embrace the 


glorious alternative of liberty or death.“ 


Bu theſe exhortations, joined to the reſpect 
in which his character was held, St. Aldegonde 
gained over the citizens to a perfect conformity 
with his ſentiments; and perſuaded them torenew. 


the oath, which they had formerly taken, never 


toereturn under the dominion of the 1 of . 


[F DEW: 


' 
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Spain. An edict was then publiſhed, prohi- B O K 


biting all perſons, under the ſevereſt poet NE 
from liſtening to any terms of accommodation 1588. 
that might be offered; after which they pro- 
ceeded with redoubled ardour to put in prac- 

tice ſuch expedients as had been deviſed for the 
e of the bridge. 


* 5 a to e ahi they had been Prepata- 
for ſome time paſt employed in preparing fire- m_ mol 
ſhips, under the direction of Giambelli, a ce- dhe budge. 
lebrated Italian engineer, who appears to have | 
been the author of this invention. They. were 
formed of the thickeſt planks, and had each of 
them a mine or chamber in the middle. This 
mine was built in the ſtrongeſt manner, anda 
filled with gun- powder, and with rugged ſtones, 
bullets, and ſuch other weighty materials, 
rammed hard and cloſe, on purpoſe to inereaſe 
the reſiſtance, and * the force of wag 
exploſions - 


Tux citizens laboured. at $i ſame time in 
conſtructing a flat-bottomed veſſel of extraor- 
dinary ſtrength and ſize, with which they in- 
tended to attack the forts and redoubts on the 
banks of the river. This enormous machine 
was more properly a floating caſtle than a ſhip, - 
and the town's people had, on account of the 
at expectations which they conceived 

| G 2 | from 
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Was the people of Aniw Tone chat 
employed, the confederates who lay ar Lillo, 


under count Hohenloe, made a vigorous attack 
on the fort of Lieffkenſoech, and compelled/ 


the garriſon to ſurrender. From Lieffkenſoech, 


- they proceeded againſt another fort of the name 


of St. Antony, which they likewiſe reduced with. 
the ſame facility. When intelligence was brought 
to the prince of Parma of their deſcent, he ſet- 
out with a detachment of his army to oppoſe 


their progreſs, but both the forts had ſurren- 
dered before he could arrive. Being enraged- 


againſt the commanders of theſe forts, on ac- 


count of their having made too feeble a reſiſt- 


ance, he ordered them both to be beheaded on 
the dike of the Scheld, in ſight of the enemy. 


He was the more concerned for the toſs of 
Lieff kenſoech, as it gave the enemy free poſ- 


ſeſſion of the navigation of the river below the 
bridge, and thereby tended to facilitate the 
execution of any deſign which Oy __ form. 


for its — 


| Ar firſt he imagined that the ſolicitude which 
the confederates had ſhewn for the recovery off 


Liefkenſoech, had proceeded from their in- 


TY to * an — en, the lower. 


Tide 


© Tull it Kine oF PAIN. 8 
3 nde of the bridge. But it ſoon appeared, that BOOK 
their only view was to ſecond the operations of SN 
the belieged, and to complete that ruin which 1515 

they expected the exploſion of the fire-ſhips 

would certainly . | 


3 Tast veſſels: were ſent down the river, with 
| a & favourable wind and tide, on the fourth 
of April. The Spaniards, who had got ſome 
imperfect intelligence of their nature, were 

filled with the moſt anxious expectations. 

They knew them to be the fire-ſhips from their 

unuſual appearance, and were variouſly affect 

ed, according to the various conjectures which 

they formed of the effects that were about to 

| be produced. But they were all alike prompted 

by curioſity, to behold a ſpectacle which had 
never been exhibited in · any ſiege before. And 

the banks of the river, the forts and redoubts, 

and even the bridge n were crowded with 


"Or ſeveral veſſels which Giambetk had pre- 
pared, only two were conſtructed in the man- 
ner above mentioned, the one of which con- 
tained in its mine ſix thouſand pounds of 
gun- powder, and the other, ſeven thouſand 
five hundred pounds. One of them ran aſhore 
before it reached the bridge. But the other 
being. more fortunate in its direction, was 

| C3 : driven 
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driven towards that part of the bridge, where 


8 the ſtacado on the Flanders ſide was united to 


Fe 


the ſhips. A great number of the Spaniſh officers 
and ſoldiers had the courage to jump on board, 


in order to extinguiſh the: train, which 8 | 
belli had contrived in ſuch a manner, as to 
require an hour before it could reach the mine. 


The. prince of Parma. had advanced a little 


way on the ſtacado, to wait for the event; but 
was prevailed upon by his officers to retire. 
He had ſcarcely entered the neighbouring fort, 


when the exploſion happened, with a noiſe more 
dreadful than the loudeſt thunder. A ſudden 
darkneſs overſpread the region round: The 
ground ſhook as in an earthquake. The river, 
diſturbed in its courſe, was thrown over its 
dikes, and poured into the fort of , Caloo with 


inconceivable violence. Not only ſuch of the 


Spaniards periſhed as had ventured to go on 
board the fire-ſhips, but all thoſe too who were 


upon the bridge, and many of thoſe who ſtood 


upon the banks of the river. No language can 
deſcribe the horror of the ſcene which pre- 
ſented itſelf after the ſmoke was diſpelled. The 
bridge, and both the ſurface and the banks of 


the river, were covered with the dead and 


wounded ; whoſe bodies were disfigured in 
a thouſand ' hideous ways by the ſmoke and 
flames, and the various inſtruments of deſtrue- 


| 


| 
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prince of Parma, as the marquis de Roubais, 


the general of the horſe; a nobleman diſtin- 
guiſhed by many ſhining. accompliſhments, 


brave, active, and expert both in the arts of 


peace and war; once an enemy of Spain; but 
who, prompted by jealouſy of the prince of 
Orange, had abandoned the cauſe of liberty, 
and ſhewn for ſome years paſt no leſs zeal in 


reducing his countrymen under the Spaniſh 
yoke, than he had diſcovered- formerly in af- 
ſerting their independence. It was not only 
loſſes of this kind which the prince of Parma 
ſuſtained on this occaſion. The bridge like- 


_ wiſe ſuffered conſiderable damage. Six of the 


ſhips which compoſed the middle part of it, 


were burnt; ſome were forced from their ſta- 
tions, and others turned with their keels upper- 


outs and daſhed to ren: ; 


Ir the FRY Een had improved the oppor- 


bene which this havoc afforded them, the 


whole work might have been demoliſhed; and 
in that caſe, a prediction of the prince of 
Orange would have been fulfilled, that if Far- 


neſe with ſo ſmall an army ſhould undertake 
| g 4 55 the 
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tion wich xx hich the ſhip; was ſtöred. Eight BO 22 K 

hundred men were killed, and a great number — 
5 maimed and dangerouſſy wounded. Among 
the killed were many officers of diſtinction; but 

no perſon periſhed, ſo deeply lamented by the 


o 
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zoor che ſiege of Antwerp, it would prove his ruin. 
| Rx But, as; was obſerved by the old experienced 


4555. 


Mondragon, it appeared from many: circum- 


ſtances in the conduct of the confederates in 
this bege, that. . _ of e was | 


By fome STAN hatin,” or r ſame | unac- 
countable inadvertence, or, as one hiſtorian in- 
ſinuates, by à miſunderſtanding between the 


magiſtrates of Antwerp and the admiral of the 
Antwerp fleet, thoſe fireſhips which had caſt ſo 
great an expence of money, ingenuity, time 


and pains, were ſent down the Scheld before 
any concert had been formed with the confe- 
derates at Lillo; who were therefore unpre- 
pared to ſecond that mighty effort which had 
been made for opening the navigation of the 


river. —Giambelli, though extremely ſolicitous 


to know the ſucceſs of his invention, remained 


entirely ignorant of it for two days. A large 


reward was offered to thoſe who ſhould ven 
ture to go down the river for intelligence. But 
none had courage to advance far enough to 
make any certain diſcovery, nor did the citi- 
zens know any thing of what had happened rill | 
the third night after, when they received in- 
formation of it by a meſſenger from count 
Hohenloe, | 


Taz 
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Tux prince of Parma was in the mean time 2 
employed in repairing the bridge, and he ex- 
erted himſelf with ſo much activity and vigour, 
that it was made as ſtrong as ever before the 
befieged were acquainted with the damage | 
which it had ſuſtained. His late experience 
ſuggeſted to him an alteration in the work, 
which was found afterwards of great -import- 
| ance: this was to remove the flotas, and to 
ö form that part of the bridge which was com- 
poſed of the ſhips, in ſuch a manner that, in 
caſe the enemy ſhould repeat their experiment, 
it might be opened at different places to let 
the fire-ſhips paſs through and continue their 
courſe dun the river. 


Tus ſpirits of the 23 were ſtill ſup- "Other 6@- 
ported by the ſanguine hopes which they hgh] ne 
conceived from that enormous veſſel, which fs. 
they called The end of the war. This huge 
machine was entirely the work of the Citizens, 
and was not approved of either by Giambelli 
or St. Aldegonde. It was found, on trial, too 

unwieldy to anſwer the purpoſe for which it 
was intended. After planting the lower part 
of it with cannon, and filling the higher part 
with muſketeers, they made an attack upon one 
of the Spaniſh redoubts; but they failed in 
wa attempt, and the machine itſelf was ſo 
b- 55 ER: © 
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much ſhattered, as to be r eee unfit 
for future ub 3 = 1 . 9 


3 4 ** 


Ar Giambelli's 8 deſtre, the. {nd of Ant- 
werp had again recourſe to their firſt expedient 5 


of fire-ſhips ; but the enemy having learnt the 


nature of theſe machines, employed different 
means to render them ineffectual. They laid 


hold of them as ſoon as they appeared, and 


ſometimes extinguiſhed the trains, and ſome- 

times dragged the veſſels to the banks of the 

river, or through the openings in n the bridge. I 
es at loa 

GIraMBELLI then bethought himſelf of ano- 


Mer device, from which he believed that Gn 


more certain effect might be expected. Hav- 
ing bound together in one compacted body 
feigen ſhips. armed with pointed beams, and 
with ſcythes or falchions, for cutting the chains 
and cordage of the bridge, he ſent them ac- 
companied with fire-ſhips down the river when 
the wind and tide were combined. and fayour- 
able. The ſhock which. this contrivance pro- 
duced was very great, but through the wife 
precaution which Farneſe had taken, by making 


the openings juſt now mentioned, together 


with the unexampled boldneſs af his ſoldiers in 
laying hold of the fire-ſhips, the bridge re- 


ceived no greater damage than could be 
__ 
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as repaired. - . Some other. expedients were 292 K 


propoſed by Glambelli, but the ſenate was de- 


terred from adopting. them, partly by tlie ex- 


pence and time requiſite to prepare his machines, 
and partly by the difficulty of finding mariners 
and ſoldiers willing to expoſe themſelves to the 
danger with which the putting his inventions 
in Pen would have been nene HP 


ROD 
Turk remained. now — the 1 800 95 
one reſource, to which, if they had given proper 
attention in the beginning, all the anxiety, ex- 
pence and labour, which they beſtowed in at- 
tempting to demoliſh the bridge, might have 
been ſaved, In order to form a clear concep= 
tion of what will be ſaid on this intereſting 
part of the preſent ſubject, it is neceſſary. to 
remember that the ground on the north fide of 
the Scheld, between Antwerp and Lillo, is 
much lower than the reſt of the country, and 


were it not for the dyke of the river would 
every tide be overflowed. . This ground is ge- 


nerally covered with water in many places, but 
in other parts it furniſhes paſture for a great 
number of cattle with which the Antwerp 


— | 


888. 


The coun» 
terdyke of 
Couveſtein. 


market is ſupplied. Through the middle of 


this plain there runs from the village of Cou- 
veſtein, where the country begins to riſe, to 
the great dyke! of the Scheld, a ſmaller ep 
| called. the n of ä which 

had 


Ll 


_ a — — oath 7 ˙ doe 
, 
* 
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u. The confederates at Lillo could, by 


1585. 


opening the dyke of the Scheld, lay all tht 
ground under water between Lillo and the 
counterdyke, while the beſieged could, with 
the ſame facility, introduce the river into that 
part of the plain which lies between the coun- 
terdyke and Antwerp; and thus, by breaking 


| down the counterdyke, the inundations on each 


ſide of it could be united, and a free naviga- 7 
tion opened between Antwerp and Lillo. 


TuE nts will exdly perceive, that while 


che bridge ſtood, the fate of Antwerp depended 


entirely on the counterdyke ; and that, in caſe 


the confederates could make thernſelves maſters 


of it, they might bid defiance to the prince of 
Parma, and without anxiety ſuffer him to re- 
tain poſſeſſion of the bridge. If, in the begin- 
ning, they had believed it practicable for him 


to execute his deſign of blocking up the river 


they could have fortified themſelves on the 
counterdyke in ſuch a manner, that with the 
aſſiſtance of the inundation, they would have 
baffled his moſt vigorous efforts to expel them. 


But they were deceived by the contempt which 


they entertained of his intended enterpriſe, and 
did not perceive their error in negleCting to 
occupy this important ſtation. till it was too 
late, The prince of Parma had already ſeized 


upon 
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upon it, ne 5 
againſt the attempts which he doubted not they — 
would, ſooner or later, make to wrelt it from, 5997 
him, He committed the charge of defending 
it to two of his moſt vigilant officers, Mondra- 
If gone and Manſvelt. He ordered it to be made 
| broader and higher than. it was before. He 9 
ſtrengthened, it with piles of wood, driven. into. 
| it tranſverſely, and he erected ſeveral. forts upon 
is beſides planting redoubts on the dyke of the 
| Scheld, with which. he intended. to take the 
enemy in flank, in caſe they ſhould. venture to 


en 


— * 
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Tux . however, ack e of. 
being, able to. demoliſh the bridge, reſolyed,, if 
poſlible, to diſlodge him from the ame 
And their firſt attempt, after laying the groun 
on each ſide of it under water, was made in 
the beginning of May by count Hohenloe. 
That general had formed the plan of- this at 
tack in concert with St. Aldegonde, who-was; | 
to have co-operated with him, and had agreed 
to ſet ſail with the Antwerp fleet immediately 
after lighting up, on a tower in the city, three 
fires, as a ſignal of his departure. By a: miſ- 
take of the perſon to whom the charge of this 
ſignal was committed, it was exhibited: hefore,: 
the time, and through this unteward accident 
ect  Hohonlee Was Ka alone in the ere cu. 
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200K tion of his enterprize. He conducted it how 
— ever with vigour, and laid one of the forts and 


1 585. 


a part of the counterdyke in ruins ; after which 


he thought 1 it prudent to retire, and to reſerve 


his forces unimpaired till the beſieged ſhould 
be ready to ſecond his operations. This un- 


- fortunate attempt ſerved only to rouſe the prince 


of Parma to greater vigilance and exertion. 
Agreeably to his conjectures, he ſaw that the 
principal efforts of the enemy would hence- 
forth be directed againſt the counterdyke: and, 
therefore, he not only applied himſelf with dili- 

gence to repair the damage which it had ſuſ- - 
tained in the late attack, but viſited every day 
all the redoubts and forts, . and reinforced the 
garriſons with choſen troops taken from the 
ſeveral nations of N his army was com- 8 
poſed. SOIL; 


Tux confederates at Lillo, and the people 
of Antwerp, were in the mean time indefati- 
gable in making preparations for another at- 
tack. St. Aldegonde ſtood almoſt ſingle in 
his opinion on this occaſion, and endeavoured - 
to convince his countrymen, that it would be 


eaſierfor them to deſtroy the bridge itſelf, than 


to make themſelves maſters of the counterdyke, 
in oppoſition to an enemy ſo much upon their 
guard, and ſo ſtrongly fortified. But having, 


ſince their diſappointment with regard to the 


effect 
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ret of the fireſhips, been accuſtomed to con- BO 2 * 
fider the bridge as impregnable, they were deaf 


to whatever he could advance upon the ſubject, 
and he was obliged to concur (which he did 
with all his wonted activity) in the execution 
| oo that deſig! ign of which the moorty ram 


Ane che had bps My every thing was 
prepared both at Antwerp and Lillo that was 
thought neceſſary to ſecure ſucceſs; and, on 
the 26th of that month, count Hohenloe, ac- 
cording to concert with St. Aldegonde, failed: 
from Lillo early in the morning, with a ſqua- 
dron of more than a hundred fhips, having on 
board a numerous body of troops, under the 
command of the moſt experienced officers 
in the United Provinces *. He reſolved to 
make his attack at the broadeſt part of the 
counterdyke, between the two middle forts, 
called the fort of the Pallifades and' fort St. 
George, where there was room to entrench his' 
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troops. In order to facilitate his landing, he 


ſent before him four veſſels reſembling fire-/ 
ſhips, with ſome trains of gunpowder, to which” 
the ſoldiers, who were concealed within, ſet” 


fire. This device produced the deſigned effect. 
| T he Spaniards taking the ſmoke and ROE for 


FITS LID 


wo Jain de Naſſau, Ilelſtein, Fremin, orga and Bal- 


ſopr. F : 5 5 f 6 0 2 — ; STI 12 —_— vs. 
| the 
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Book the forerunners of an. exploſion, retired h 
— from that part of the dyke to which they ſaw 
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the veſſels approaching. The confederates in 


the mean time advanced, and landed between 
| ſeven and eight hundred men, who were quick- 


ly followed by all the reſt of the forces. Fhe 


Spaniards then diſcovered the artifice by which 


they had been deceived, and immediately re- 
turning, attempted: to recover the ſtation-whick- 
they had left. An obſtinate and bloody action 
enſued, while the contending parties were ſup- 


ported on the one ſide by the cannon of the 
fleet, and on the other by thoſe no the forts on 


the counterdyke. 


Ix the midſt of this conteſt St. Aldegonde | 
arrived with the fleet from Antwerp, which: 
was nearly as numerous as, that from Lillo. 
The confederates being thus powerfully. rein- 


forced, kept poſſeſſion of the ground which 


they had gained, and while ſome of them 


fought, others were employed in cutting the 
counterdyke, and in raiſing temporary defences. 
of piles of wood, and ſacks of earth and wool, 
againſt the fire of the enemy. The comba- 
tants being cooped up in a narrow ſpace, every, - 
ſtroke and ſhot did execution. But they re- 

ceived continual ſupplies of freſh men from the 


chips and forts, and their courage was ſuperior 


to every danger. Both St. Aldegonde and Ho- 
henloe 
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henloe mingled with the combatants, and by 
their example and exhortations nouriſhed the 


| deſperate and intrepid ardour of the ſoldiers. 


cc This is the laſt difficulty, cried St. Alde- 


gonde, which remains to be ſurmounted. Per- : 


fiſt as you have begun, and Antwerp, that 
bulwark of our confederacy, will ſoon be de- 
livered. Your liberty, your future ſafety, a 6 and 
every thing dear and ſacred, depend on the ſuc- 
ceſs of your preſent enterpriſe. We have now. 
no choice left but N or death,” OS 


Tur Spaniſh generals were at no K win 


to animate their troops. Both Mondragone 7 


and Manſvelt, though worn out with age and 
the fatigues of a long continued warfare, diſ- 
played on this occaſion the higheſt degree of 
valour and intrepidity. But, notwithſtanding . 
their moſt vigorous exertions, the confederates 


ſtill maintained their ground. T hey twice re- i 
pulſed the Italians and Spaniards. Of the ma- 


terials which they had brought along Th. 
them, they raiſed a conſiderable bulwark : agal 


the enemy” s artillery. They made ſeveral open- | 


ings in the counterdyke, and were ſo confident.. 


of victory, that St. Aldegonde and count Ho- 6 


henloe, after aſſigning to the ſeveral officers. 
their reſpective ſtations, ſet ſail for Antwerp j in 
a ſhip which had paſſed through one of theſe . 
openings, and entered the city in triumph. 

Vor. III. 9 > 5 Their 
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«In Their deſign, it is ſaid, was to conſult with the 
— magiſtrates concerning ſome future meaſures 


155. 


which they thought neceſſary to be purſued. 
But what the particular motives were, which 


determined the commanders in chief to leave 


their troops at this criſis, is not told by the 


cotemporary hiſtorians ; and we are left to ſuſ- 


pect two men, of vanity and folly, whoſe ge- 


neral conduct furniſhes not the ſmalleſt ground 
for ſo unfavourable an imputation, They 


were received at Antwerp with the higheſt 
tranſports of gratitudg and joy, and the people 
flocked to the — impatiently expecting 


| the arrival of the ſupplies of proviſions _ 


they believed to be near at hand. 


Bur this joy was of ſhort duration : the 
prince of Parma was for ſome time ignorant off 


what had paſſed. Having watched all the pre- 
ceding night, he had gone in the morning to 


his head-quarters at Beveren, and retired to 


reſt; but being ſoon awaked. by the noiſe of 
the guns, he ſelected a body of troops, and im- 


_ mediately marched to the place of action. 


On his arrival, he viewed with indignation 
the enemy in poſſeſſion of the counterdyke. 
He ruſhed forward at the head of his battalion, 
and ſighing, exclaimed, © Where, my fellow- 
* ſoldiers, is now your wonted intrepidity ? Are 

wy you 


* 
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you not aſhamed thus to yield to an enemy you * 
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have ſo often conquered, and in one hour to 


| loſe the fruit of all your labours? Let who will, 


follow me ; I ſhall either die, or conquer.” 


Having ſpoken theſe words, he advanced to- 
wards the enemy.with a ſword in one hand, 


and a byckler in the other. The danger to 
which he was expoſed, inflamed his troops to a 


degree of madneſs. They returned to the 
charge with redoubled fury, and, in ſpite of 


the molt intrepid reſiſtance, they drove the 


cConfederates along the counterdyke, till they 
came to the place where their companions were 

intrenched i there they ſtopped. The diſpute 
was deſperate, and the confederates, being re- 
inforced with freſh troops from their ſhips, 
once more compelled the Spaniards to retire ; 
but Farneſe, whoſe ardour was unabated, till 
urging and impelling them, the attack was 


inſtantly renewed, and the e n at 


laſt victorious. 


Ir was now only within cheit Ss 


that the confederates retained poſſeſſion of the 


. counterdyke, The prince of Parma and his 
troops were aware of the difficulty which they 


muſt encounter, in attacking an intrenchment 


defended by men who from the beginning had 


diſplayed the moſt determined bravery ; yet 
REY amidft an inceſſunt fire 


D 2 | * both 
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B 00. ok both from the ſhips and the Intrenchirient, 
——— Great numbers fell: ſtill, however, they con- 
1888. tinued to advance; and whilſt thoſe who were 


in the rear maintained a conſtant fire upon the 
-enemy, the foremoſt ranks were employed in 
demoliſhing the fortification. 


Tus fortification was at the ſame time at- 
tacked, on the other fide, by two battalions 
' ſent againſt it by count Manſvelt, the one 
conſiſting of Spaniards and the other of Ita- 
Hans, who vied with each other in giving the 
moſt conſpicuous proofs of their contempt of 
danger. The leaders of theſe battalions, Ca- 
piſucchi and Toralva, were the firſt who en- 
tered the intrenchments; and ſoon afterwards 
the troops under the prince of Parma entered 
it on the other ſide. The confederates, though 
thus deprived of all defence, ſtill continued to 
fight deſperately, till perceiving that the tide 
was going back, and that their ſhips were be- 
ginning to put off to a greater diſtance, while 
freſh Spaniards were pouring in upon them 
from both ends of the counterdyke, their cou- 
rage failed, and they attempted to ſave them- 
ſelves by getting on board their boats and 


ſhips. | 


The confe. © THE Spaniards, not fatisfied with this vic- 


deleted. tory, flung themſelves from the counterdyke, 
2 1 and 
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and purſued the fugitives as far as the depth of B 22 
the water would allow. No quarter was given 4. 


to thoſe whom they overtook. The counter- 
dyke, and the water on both ſides of it, were 


covered with the ſlain, and many fell with diſ- 


honourable wounds, who for ſeveral hours to- 
gether had given inconteſtible evidence of the 
moſt heroic valour. The number of the killed 
on the fide of the confederates, amounted to 
two thouſand five hundred, and that on the 
other ſide, to one thouſand. The recovery of 
the counterdyke was not the only advantage 
| which Farneſe derived from his preſent vic- 
tory : he likewiſe got poſſeſſion of more than 
thirty of the enemy's ſhips, with all the artillery 
and engines that were on board. Immediately 
after which he proceeded to fill up the breaches 
in the counterdyke, and to repair the damage 
which his fortifications had ſuſtained. 


Tux beſieged, being thus cruelly diſap- 
pointed in their hopes of deliverance, were 
overwhelmed with conſternation and deſpair. 
By their late great exertions, their internal re- 
ſources were exhauſted, and they had little 
proſpect of any foreign aid that could arrive in 
time to prevent the neceſſity of ſurrendering. 
They had not indeed as yet experienced thoſe 
intolerable miſeries which attend on famine in 
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a place beſieged ; but they foreſaw that ere 
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long theſe miſeries muſt certainly overtake 


them, and they conſidered, that to delay mak- 


1585. 


ing peace with the enemy, could only ſerve to 


increaſe the difficulty of obtaining favourable 
terms. Such were the ſentiments of great 
numbers of every condition, notwithſtanding 
the ſolemn engagement under which they had 
lately come, of never ſubmitting to the Spaniſh 
government. St. Aldegonde, and the other 
magiſtrates, laboured to remove their appre- 
henſions, by aſſuring them, that not only their 


friends in the maritime provinces were pre- 


Capitulas 
tion of 
Antwerp. 


paring forces to relieve them, but that the 
queen of England intended to exert herſelf in 
their behalf. St. Aldegonde himſelf appears 


to have been animated with this hope, and for 


ſeveral weeks it had the effect which he deſired 


-on the minds of the citizens ; but their pa- 


tience being at laſt worn out, they aſſembled 
in a tumultuous manner, and peremptorily re- 


quired that ambaſſadors ſhould be appointed 
to trtat of a ſurrender, The magiſtrates, though 


extremely reluctant, found it neceſſary to com- 
ply with their requeſt ; and accordingly St, Al- 


degonde, and ſeveral others of the principal _ 


inhabitants were ſent to the Spaniſh camp. 


T HEY were e received by the prince of Parma 
in the moſt gracious manner, and much more 
favourable terms of accommodation were of- 

fered, 
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fered, than they had reaſon to expect. Various 


$ 


motives concurred in determining this prudent — 


general to act on the preſent occaſion with the 


5 utmoſt degree of moderation which the king's 


inſtructions would allow; for, beſides that the 
granting of equitable conditions to the citizens 
of Antwerp would contribute to facilitate his 
future conqueſts, he conſidered, that his troops 
had ſuffered great diminution ſince the com- 
mencement of the ſiege; that, by accidents 


which he could not foreſee, the bridge might 


be demoliſhed ; that he had with much diffi- 
culty reſiſted the efforts which the confederates 


had already made; that ſtill greater exertions 
were to be apprehended from deſpair ; and that 


the beſieged, if compelled by ſeverity to imi- 
tate the example of Haerlem or Leyden, might 
reſiſt his moſt ſtrenuous endeavours to reduce 
them, till the queen of England, who was de- 
liberating on the ſubject, ſhould reſolve to 
eſpouſe their cauſe. 


153g, 


Movzp by theſe conſiderations, F arneſe | 


ſhewed himſelf not only willing, but even de- 
ſirous to bring the treaty of ſurrender ſpeedily 


to a concluſion ; but the ambaſſadors of the 
| beſieged, ſtill flattering themſelyes with the 
hopes of aſſiſtance, ſtudied to put it off as long 
as poſſible ; nor was the capitulation ſigned till 
within three days of the time when the whole 

; D 4 | ſtock 
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BOOK ſtock of proviſions in the city would have been 
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— — conſumed. This circumſtance had been care- 
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fally concealed from the citizens, as well as 
from the prince of Parma, and was known 


only to the magiſtrates and maſters of police. 


It had not therefore the ſmalleſt influence on 
the terms of peace, which were as favourable 


now as if the ſurrender had been made lome 
months before. 


In ſome reſpects they were more favourable 


than even thoſe which had been granted to 
Ghent and Bruges. Whereas the proteſtants 


of theſe places had been permitted to continue 

only two years, in order to ſettle their affairs; 
in Antwerp, they were allowed to remain four; 
and although Antwerp was much richer than 


any of the other cities, and the expence of the 
ſiege infinitely greater, yet he demanded a fine 


of only four hundred thouſand guilders for the 
payment of his troops. All the priſoners were 
ſet at liberty; all paſt offences were forgiven, 


and no exception whatever was made in the ge- 


neral act of indemnity; nor was any perſonal 
reſtrictions laid upon any of the citizens, ex- 


cept St. Aldegonde, who was required to 


engage, that he would not carry arms againſt 
the king of Spain for the ſpace of a year. This 
circumſtance had the appearance of a puniſh- 
ment inflicted on this diſtinguiſhed patriot; 

but 
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but it ought to be conſidered rather as a mark * 98. * 
of reſpect and honour, ſince it implied an ü 


knowledgment of his ſuperior merit, and diſ- 
covered the dread which his enemies enter- 
tained of his abilities. | 


| NoTwITHSTANDING this public teſtimony 


which St. Aldegonde received from the Spa- 
niards, he was accuſed of having delivered up 


the town without neceſlity ; ; and fo raſh and ill- 
informed were the States of Holland and Zea- 


land on this occaſion, that they forbade him to 


take up his reſidence within their territories, 
Being conſcious of having acted with perfect 
integrity, he paid no regard to their interdic- 
tion, but ſoon after the ſurrender ſet out for 
Zealand, where he required the States to pro- 


duce his accuſers, and to try him openly ®; and, 


as no accuſer ever ventured to appear, he pub- 


- liſhed a vindication of his conduct, calculated 


to put his enemies to ſilence, and to ſhew that, 
inſtead of cenſure, he had merited the mo 
praiſe ®. 


Taz in- witch the maritime provin- 


ces diſcovered on this occaſion, in their inju- 


t The account here given is taken from Meteren, the 
| beſt informed of all the hiſtorians in matters relative to Ant- 
werp. It differs materially from that of Reidanus, 


bd Bentivoglio, part II. lib. iii. Meteren, Ub. xii. Thu» 


anus, lib. Ixxxiii. Reidanus, lib. iv. 


rious 
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rious treatment af a perſon ſo beloved and po- 
pular as St. Aldegonde, proves the error of 
thoſe who aſſert that theſe provinces were not 
diſpleaſed that the Spaniards had got poſſeſſion 
of Antwerp, and that their jealouſy of that com- 


mercial city was the cauſe why they did not 


exert themſelves with greater vigour to pre- 


Brabant de- 
ſerted by 
many of its 


inhabitants. 


ſerve it. As the circumſtances above explained 
feem to afford a full account of their inacti- 
vity in the beginning of the ſiege, ſo, towards 
the cloſe of it, it ſhould feem they did every 
thing for the relief of the beſieged, which they 
could have done in their own defence. The 
only object of their dread at this time was the 


power of Spain. They could not but conſider 


Antwerp as a bulwark againſt that power, and 
they could not foreſee thoſe commercial ad- 
vantages, Which they derived afterwards from 
the reduction of that wealthy city under the 
Spaniſh yoke. 


Tany ſoon e theſe is by 
the removal of ſo great a number of the inha- 
bitants of Brabant and Flanders to Amſter- 
dam and Middleburg, that it became neceſſary 
to extend the walls of thoſe cities in order to 
contain them. And thus the trade of the con- 
federated States was greatly augmented, while 
that of the ſouthern provinces received a wound, 
of which it never afterwards recovered. The 

: prince 
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prince of Parma had provided carefully againſt BOOK 
this event, ſo fatal to the proſperity of his lat. 


acquiſitions, by the length of time which he 


allowed to the proteſtants for diſpoſing of their 
effects, and by the mildneſs of his adminiſtra- 
tion; but, beſides that their averſion to the 
Spaniſh government was become unconquer- 
able, and that for ſome years paſt they had 
taſted the ſweets of liberty, they were too ſin- 
cerely attached to the reformed religion, to 
bear the thoughts of eyer complying with the 
catholic, or even to endure thoſe reſtraints to 
which it behoved them during their ſtay at 
Antwerp to ſubmit, Philip's bigotry had, in 
the time of the duke of Alva, tranſplanted 
great numbers of his ſubjects, together with 


their wealth and manufactures, into foreign 


ſtates, and it. now increaſed the power of the 


revolted provinces, at the expence of thoſe 
which had returned to their allegiance. The 
Dutch began, not long after this period, to 


puſh their commerce to a greater extent than 
ever, They were more able than formerly to 


ſupport the burden of the war; and in a few 


years afterwards they found themſelves in a 
capacity, not only to defend their infant ſtate, 
but to attack their powerful adverſary, with 


ſplendor and ſucceſs, in the moſt diſtant re- 


gions of the globe. 
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\ LTHOUGH the proſperity of the 
| United Provinces was, in the iſſue, 
greatly augmented by that increaſe of inhabi- 
tants which they received from the conquered 
towns, yet, at the preſent period, their ſitua- 
tion was more alarming and critical than it 
had ever been ſince the commencement of the 
war. The prince of Parma was an enemy 
more formidable in every reſpect than the duke 
of Alva; ſuperior to him in military, and ſtill 
more in political abilities; and the more to 
be dreaded by the confederacy, on account of 
the moderation and equity which he diſplayed 
in his treatment of the people, who had ſub- 
mitted to his arms. Almoſt the whole of Bra- 
5 bant 
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* SO x bant and Flanders, except Sluys and Oſtend, 
W—— Was already conquered; and by his reduction 
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They offer 


the ſove- 


reignty to 
the king of 
France, 


of Antwerp, he had acquired a numerous fleet, 
which he knew well how to make ſubſervient 
to the operations of his land-forces, in n the fur- 
ther proſecution of the war, 


Tux States were more ſenſible than ever of 
their "inability to defend themſelves, without 
the aſſiſtance of ſome foreign power. In their 
treaty with the duke of Anjou, they had diſ- 
covered great ſolicitude in guarding againſt the 
annexation of the provinces to the crown of 


France; but ſoon after the death of the prince 


of Orange, they were perſuaded, that with their 


moſt ſtrenuous efforts it would be impoſſible 
for them long to preſerve their independence, 


and that they muſt either ſubmit to Philip, or 
become the ſubjects of ſome other ſovereign, 


poſſeſſed of power ſufficient to defend them. 
Having, towards the concluſion of the year 
one thouſand five hundred and eighty-four, 
deliberated maturely on the ſubject, they heſi- 
tated for ſome time between the king of France 
and the queen of England; but they came at laſt 
to fix their choice on the former, partly be- 

cauſe they believed it would be eaſier for Henry, 
than for Elizabeth, to afford them aſſiſtance 
and ſupport; and partly becauſe, at Henry's 


death, his crown would devolve on the king 


5 5 of 
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of Navarre, in whoſe hands they belieyed that B * 


both their 6 and nber would be ſe 


Tar. tha offer which d reſolved to make 
to the French monarch would be readily ac- 
cepted, they could not doubt, when they con- 
fidered that the principal reaſon why he had 
formerly declined to' eſpouſe their cauſe, was 
their refuſing to conſent to his ſucceſſion, in the 
event of his brother's death. They could not 
but ſuppoſe that his ambition would be highly 
flattered with the opportunity of making ſo 
great an addition to his hereditary dominions; 
and they were not ignorant of the refentment 
| which he bore towards the king of Spain, who, 

under the maſk of friendſhip, had long foment- 
ed the troubles of his N N 


: b was not inlenſible to the force of 
theſe incentives. He gave the ambaſſadors 
whom the States had ſent to him on this occa- 
ſion, the moſt gracious reception; aſſured 
them of his gratitude for the truſt and confi- 
dence which the States were pleaſed to repoſe 
in him; and bade them rely upon him for every 
mark of friendſhip in his power to beſtow. But 
as their propoſal was of too much importance 
to be haſtily embraced, he deſired they Would 
| | deliver 
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o x deliver it in writing, that it might be ſubmitred 


* to the reviſal of his counſellors. 
1585 | 
Sure  Henny would not thus have delayed giving 


1 them a deciſive anſwer, if he had been at liber- 
ty either to purſue his own inclinations, or to 
conſult the intereſt of France. Peace indeed 
had been eſtabliſhed between the inveterate 
factions, into which his kingdom was divided; 
and the catholic league was apparently extinct. 
But the cauſes to which that pernicious confe- 
deracy owed its birth, {till ſubſiſted; and it re- 
quired a much more dexterous and ſteady hand 
than that of Henry, to guide the reins of go- 
vernment in ſuch a manner as to prevent the 
paſſions of the parties from breaking out again 
with as much violence as before. Henry duke 
of Guiſe, ſon of the. celebrated Francis, was 
ſuperior to his father in exterior accompliſh- 
ments, and not inferior to him either in mili- 
tary or political abilities. Like his father too, 
he was actuated with the moſt inordinate ambi- 
tion; and could not endure that inſignificance, 
to which the king's averſion to his bold aſpiring 
character had reduced him. Enraged at being 
excluded from the government of the ſtate, 
while all the power which he and his adherents 
had formerly enjoyed was engroſſed by the mi- 
nions of the king, he reſolved either to com- 
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pel Henry to redreſs his grievances, or to de- 
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Prive him of his crown. With the moſt inde- - 


fatigable induſtry he applied himſelf to the 
proſecution of his deſign. His emiſſaries 
were ſpread every where; the kingdom ſwarm- 
ed with anonymous letters; and the pulpit re- 
ſounded with the imminent danger to which 
the church was expoſed. || Fot the king, it 

was ſaid, notwithſtanding his pretenſions ta 


23583. | | 


ſanctity, had either no religion at all, or was 


ſecretly attached to that of the Hugonots ; for 
whom he had, in his late treaty with them, 


diſcovered the moſt unjuſtifiable 2 0 


This alone was ſufficient to*rouſe the in 


nation of every faithful fon of the church - 


but there was ground for the moſt alarming 
apprehenſions, when it was conſidered, that 


the duke of Anjou being now dead, and the 


king without any hopes of iſſue, the crown 
muſt ( if the people did not exert themſelves 


with vigour to prevent it) be inherited by the 


king of Navarre, a relapſed heretic, and a de= 


termined enemy of their holy faith *,” 


By theſe means the duke of Guiſe united 


more than one half of the kingdom in a fana- 


tical, but firm confederacy, with which he 


hoped to controul, and in time to annihilate 


M Memoires de i. igne tom. ii. 
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* authority of the king. In SS to gain. 


greater reſpect to this confederacy, he placed at 
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His views. 


the head of it Charles, cardinal of Bourbon, 


a zealous catholic, far advanced in years, and 


noted for the weakneſs of his underſtanding. 

Guiſe intended this. relate for Henry's ſucceſ= 
ſor, in the event of the death or depoſition of 
that prince; and he expected under him to 
engroſs the whole adminiſtration, and to pave 


the way for his own acceſſion to the throne. 


Tux king of Spain was not an unconcerned 
ſpectator of theſe tranſactions, in a kingdom, 
to the affairs of which he had, for ſeveral years, 
given the moſt particular attention. For, be- 
ſides the deep concern, which, agreeably to his 


| general ſyſtem of politics, he had ever taken 


in all the conteſts between the catholics and 


proteſtants in almoſt every European ſtate, he 


was greatly intereſted to prevent the king of 
Navarre (whoſe dominions he held unjuſtly) 
from aſcending the throne of France; and there 

was no other means, he knew, by which he 
could deter the French monarch from lending 


aſſiſtance to the United Provinces, but to fur- 


niſh him with employment at home. 


- Movep by this laſt conſideration,” „he had 


given aſſiſtance to the league, when it was firſt 


> Uncle to the king of Navarre. 
formed 


"prufety H. KING or SBI: : 


formed by the ſame factious leaders ſome years 
| before. He was now more determined than 


ever to ſupport itz prompted partly by the mo- 


tives that have been mentioned, and partly by 
this confiderition, that, by fomenting the diſ- 
turbances in France, he would exhauſt the 
ſtrength of that mighty monarchy, and thereby 
ceither acquire poſſeſſion of it himſelf, or be at 
| leaſt delivered from all dread: of that power, 
which he believed to be the only one in in Eutope 
one to counteract his as. 
Alem fla time * the G99; pe⸗ 
tiod revived his negociations with the duke of 
Guiſe, and the other heads of the league, he 
gave orders to his commiſſioners, Moreo, and 
Baptiſta Taſſi, to form an alliance with them, 
without delay. And it was accordingly eon- 
cluded between the Spaniſh envoys on the 
one hand, and the dukes of Guiſe and May- 


His treaty 
with the 
duke of 

Guiſe, ; 


enne, and the Sieur de Menneville, agent for 


the cardinal of Bourbon, on the other; at Join- 
ville, on the ſecond of February, one thouſand 


five hundred and e __ * follows 


ing conditions 2 


= Taar i in a” the akin 1 of Fant 
ſhould die without male iſſue, the cardinal of 
Bourbon ſhould, as firſt prince of the blood, 
| 00 declared king; and all thoſe perſons ex- 
E HRS cluded. 
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* 22 K cluded from the ſucceſſion, who were either 


1545 


— heretics chemſelves, or favourers of heretics. 


cc Tnar the cardinal of Baba ſhould, in 
the event of his ſucceeding to the crown, ratify 
the peace of Chateau-Cambreſis, between the 
courts of France and Spain. 


e Tur he ſhould prohibit the exerciſe 


of every religion but the catholic, within His 
dominions. 1 


ce Trar he ſhould reſtore to Philip all the 


places which had been taken from him by the 


Hugonots, and aſſiſt him in ſubduing his re- 
bellious dune! in the Netherlands. 


f ec ws, on the other hand, Philip ſhould 


Eontribute fifty thouſand crowns a month, for 


the ſi ſupport of the confederacy, beſides aſſiſt- 
ing it with a ſufficient. number of troops, till 


hereſy ſhould be utterly extirpated. That he 
ſhould take the cardinal of Bourbon, the lords 


of the houſe of Guiſe, and all others who ſhould 
accede to the league, under his protection; 


and that neither of the contracting parties ſhould 


enter into any treaty with the king of France, 


without mutual conſent.” 


Bases theſe conditions, which were com- 
mitted to writing, and ſubſcribed, Tann en- 
aged 
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gaged to pay annually the ſum of two hundred ® 00 x 
thouſand crowns to the duke. of Guiſe, to be 


diſpoſed of by him as he ſhould judge moſt con- 

ducive to the intereſt of the league. And it 
was agreed, that this whole tranſaction ſhould, 
be concealed, till a more convenient ſeaſon for 
divulging 1 it. | 


5 Henzy „ however, received intelligence of 
the congreſs; and from former experience it 
was eaſy for him to conjecture the purpoſe for 
which it had been held. Soon after this, the 
embaſſy from the States of Holland arrived, 
and was received in the manner above men- 


: | tioned. Mendoza, the Spaniſh reſident, could 


not be 1 ignorant o of what had paſſed at Join» | 
ville; yet he complained to Henry of his 1 0 | 
reception of the Dutch ambaſſadors, as bein 

- inconſiſtent with the friendſhip which he owe 
to the catholic king, Henry replied to this 

complaint, with a degree of firmneſs and dig= 
nity, which it had been happy for himfelf, and 
for his ſubjects, if he could have maintained 
uniformly in his conduct. * I do not, ſaid he, 
conſider the people of the Netherlands as re- 
bels, but as men whoſe patience has been worn 
out by oppreſſion. Humanity and juſtice in- 
cline me to take an intereſt in the diſtreſs of a 
neighbouring nation, once ſubject to the crown 
of F. trance. I have not however as yet reſol+ 


mY ved 


* 
B r K 
— unwilling to violate that peace which ſubſiſts 


* 


Henry hefie 
tares as to 
gecepting 
the proffered 
ſoyereignty. 
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ved to concern myſelf. in their affairs. I am 


between your maſter and me; although I know, 
that, on his part, it has been violated, My 
reſolution will appear, when I think fit to diſ- 
cloſe i it, In the mean time I deſire it may be 
remembered, that I ſhall not be intimidated 
by the threats of the king of Spain; and that 
Jam maſter of my conduct, and at liberty, 
without being anſwerable to any other Prince, 
to make either peace or war, as 1 inchne.” 8 


Ao Henry 8 counſellors were ſome who | 
exhorted him to embrace ſo tempting. an op- 
portunity as the preſent, of adyancing the glory 
of his crown. The perplexed ſituation' of his 
affairs, they ſaid, ought rather to determine 
him to enter into foreign war, than to deter 
him from engaging in it. It would prove the | 
moſt effectual remedy for thoſe noxious hu- 
mours with which his kingdom was diſtem- 
ape by giving a new direction to that reſt- | 


| befs ſpirit with which his ſubjects had long been 


actuated ; and it will be found the ſureſt me- 


thod of diſappointing the deſigns of the duke 
of Guiſe, by depriving him of the aſſiſtance of 
the catholic king, to whom it would furniſh 


| ſufficient employment in defence of his ona 


9 


deminiens. 5 : an 


Sven 


? 
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"Soon was the reaſoning of thoſe who dad BO SOX 


Henry to accept of the ſovereignty of the Unit 
ed Provinces. It was plauſible, but not ſub- 
ſtantial or ſolid. * For where,“ faid others of 


his counſellors, ſeconded by the queen- mother, : 


et can troops be found 1 in France ſufficient to 
carry on à war againſt an enemy ſo powerful as 
the king of Spain? Upon ſuch of the catholics 
as are in league with that monarch, the king 
can have no reliance. On the contrary, they 
would unite with Philip againſt their native 


ſovereign. To compoſe an army of ſuch ca- 


tholics as retain their fidelity, and to ſend that 
army to the Netherlands, would be to abandon 
the kingdom naked and defenceleſs to the duke 
of Guiſe. And were the king to apply to the 
proteſtants for aſſiſtance, what purpoſe would 
that meaſure ſerve, but to excite an univerſal 
alarm, and to determine all the catholics i in the 
1 to accede to the league! 5 


Hxxxv could not reſiſt the force of thels ar- 
guments. Finding himſelf therefore thus fet- 
tered by his factious ſubjects, he reſolved, 
though with much reluctance, to decline the 

tempting offer which the States had made to 
him; and having called their ambaſſadors, he 
informed them, that the unhappy ſituation of 
his domeſtic affairs rendered it impoſſible for 
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He declines 
accepting it. 


him at preſent to accept of their offer, or to un- 


E 4 dertake 
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ae their protection; but that he woull np 


i to recommend their cauſe to the queen of 


355. 


Anxiety of. 


. the — 2 of 


The States 
make her 


an offer of 


the ſove- 
reignty, 


5. 376. 5 


RET in the warmeſt manner. 


— had ſormerly approved of their 
election of the duke of Anjou, and had even 


contributed her endeavours to Promote it. But 


ſhe dreaded the union of the provinces with 


France, as an event, which would have raiſed 
the maritime power of that kingdom to a ſupe- 


rigrity' above her own, and therefore ſhe had 


regarded, with a jealous eye, the making a 


tender to Henry of. their ſovereignty.” 4 No 


; ſooner was ſhe informed of that monarch's re- 
ſolution todecline accepting it, than her anxiety. 

taking another direction, ſhe dreaded that their 
, deſpair would indyce them to throw them- 


ſelves on the mercy, « of their former ſovereign, 
whoſe ſevereſt vengeance, ſhe could not doubt, 
would be poured out upon her, as ſoon as his 


affairs i in the Netherlands were compoſed. 


In oder to prevent this effect of Henry's re- 
fuſal, which was 2 more immediate object of 


her dread, than any conſequence that could : 


have ariſen from his acceptance, ſhe ſent an 
ambaſſador to rouſe their drooping ſpirits, and 


to give them hopes of her protection. | The 


© Reidan. 1 iy. Davils, lib. vii, Van Meteren, lib. Ai, 


7 BT - 
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rates were encouraged.. by hig mack. af her ** 
WY 


attention, to form the reſolution of making the w——y 
ame affer of their ſovereignty ta her, which 
they had made to the king of France: and am- 


baſſadors were accordingiy appointed, and ſent 
ver to England in the mnth of July one 


eue ave hundref "nd Are" 00," ON 


— ambaſſadors cron every argus 
ment which they could deviſe, to prevail upon 
Elizabeth to yield to their deſire. After taſti- 
fying in the ſtrongeſt terms that gratitude with 


which the States were penetrated, on account 


of the favour which ſhe had already afforded 
them; they repreſented, ** That they had now 


more occaſion than ever for her friendſhip, and 


muſt fink under the power of Philip, who'poſ- 
ſeſſed ſuch inexhauſtible reſources, if ſhe did 
not ſpeedily interpoſe in their behalf, But al- 
though the power of the confederacy was ſmall, 

when compared with thoſe mighty efforts which 


were made by the king of Spain to enſlave it, 


t 
, on 
* 1 
17 


it was not unworthy of the queen's attention and 


regard. Beſides poſſeſſing ſome important town 


in Brabant, Flanders, and Guelderland, they 
were ſtill in poſſeſſion of Holland, Zealand, 
Utrecht, and Frieſland, in which there were 
many flouriſhing and well fortified cities, ca- 
pacious harbours, and navigable rivers, from 


| 4 which the 9 8 9 would derive infinite | 


advantage 


88 
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B 3 K advantage in the way of ee ; not to 
mention that; bythe-acceflion'of ſo numerous 


1335 a fleet as that of the United Provinces, her na- 


, 1 1 
— > 


vy would be able to give law to all che mari- 
time powers in Europe. They were far from 
ſuppoſing chat intereſt alone would determine 
the queen to regard-their: preſent application; 
they had already experienced her generoſity, 
and they now addreſſed her as the ſovereign 


of: ac powerful kingdom, who had ſhewn that 


The was touched with their calamities. It was 


their earneſt defire at this time, that ſhe would 


accept of the ſovereignty of the provinces, upon 


the ſame conditions on which their native 
Princes had enjoyed it, and that ſhe would 

-henceforth conſider the people; of the Nether- - 
lands as her faithful ſubjects, who would vie 
with thoſe of her, native kin gdom in demon- 


ſtrating their attachment to her nn —_— in 
Eng the glory of her —_ 


Manes received this i with mch 
complacency, and aſſured the ambaſſadors, 
that they ſhould not return without carrying 
ſuch an anſwer along with them as would en- 


tirely ſatisfy the States; but before ſhe could 
be more particular in her reply, ſhe muſt con- 


ſider the affair with that attention which it 
deſerved, and hear * ee of her coun- 
ſellors. 0 | 
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Tux ſame thing happened on this occaſion 
in the court of England, as in that of France 
ſome months* before. Elizabeth's minif ters 
were no leſs divided in their ſentiments thin 
thoſe of Henry, and formed their judgments as 
courtiers are woft to do in matters of doubtful 
fue, conformably'e either to the natural temper 


WR 
127 


CAE, 
. 
She. dellbe- 
rates on the 
ſubject. 


— 


* 


of their. mind, or to the Indlindtion of the 


nce. M7 
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Tais were ſore . who hah 


that both / juſtice and prudence required that 

Elizabeth ſhould reje& the offer that had been 
made to her; © for it was the common intereſt 

of princes, they ſaid, that ſubjects ſhould. be 
retained in their allegiance; and to encourage 
them in the violation of it, was in reality to un- 
dermine the foundations of their own autho- 
rity, The queen had hitherto -favoured the 
inhabitants of the Low Countries, not as a free 
and independent nation, but as a people who 
were cruelly oppreſſed ; and her intention had 


not been to enable them to renounce their al- 


legiance, but to induce their king to treat 


them with greater equity and moderation. In 
this purpoſe they thought ſhe might ſtill per- 
fiſt. But to acknowledge the States for ſove- 


reigns, and to accept from their hands that 


ſovereignty which belonged to another, would 
not 2 be a violation of that Juſtice which 
princes 


3 


* 
- 
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Bo 12 K princes owe to one another, but might be Ate 


ST 


of injuſtice for embracing it. The States, 


w—— tended with the moſt dangerous conſequences | 
to her own repoſe, _ The king of Spain would 
not reſt ſatisfied till he had retaliated ſo great 


an injury, The ſtate of Ireland, and eyen that 
of England, where there was fo great à num: 


ber of Catholics devoted to his ſervice, would 
furniſh him with means of executing his de- 


ſign, And from famenting a ſpirit of diviſion 
among her ſubjects, he would ſoon paſs to an 
open invaſion of her kingdom, With hit arms 
the ſpiritual thunders of the Roman pontiff 


would co· operate, and in that caſe ſuch a num⸗ 


ber of enemies might be excited againſt her, 


as would ener the ſtability of Nr throne,” 


| 'Bry others of Elizabeth's counſellors were of 
opinion, that ſo inviting an opportunity as the 
preſent ought not to be neglected, and that 


. 


compelled by neceſſity, had, ſeveral years be- 
fore the preſent period, aſſuſned the ſovereignty 
into their own hands, and fince that time they 
had conferred it upon the duke of Anjou, 
whom the queen had virtually recognized for 
their lawful ſovereign. The king of Spain 
had clearly forfeited his right to their obedi- 
ence, by his violation of all the conditions on 
which that right was ſounded. cc Notwith- 

55 5 | | Sanding . 
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think fit to liſten to the preſent application. 
But can he be more an enemy to the queen, 
. than he has already ſhewn himſelf? Has he 


not long endeavoured to ſtir up her diſaffected 


ſubjects in Ireland? And in England, does he 


not purſue the ſame hoſtile and inſidious de- 


| ſigns? Has he not warmly eſpouſed the cauſe 
of the queen of Scots? Does he not on every 


occaſion ſhew himſelf an implacable enemy to 
the Engliſh name ? And what is it that has ſo 


long prevented him from declaring open war, 


but that his revolted ſubjects in the Nether- 
lands have hitherto afforded full employment 
to all the forces which he could ſpare from his 
ambitious enterprizes? When he ſhall have 
diſengaged himſelf from his embarraſſments in 


the Low- Countries, can we doubt that he will 
turn his arms againſt the queen? It is the part 
of prudence to provide againſt a diſtant as well 
as againſt an immediate danger; and prudence 
and a regard to ſelf- preſervation require that 
the queen ſhould, to the utmoſt of her power, 
ſupport the people of the United Provinces, 
becauſe in their preſervation the peace and ſe- 
curity of their own dominions are involved. 
If ſhe reject the application of the States, and 
either give them no aſſiſtance, or ſuch only as 


| has hitherto been granted, they will ſoon be 


over- 
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overpowered, and Philip will then be not only. 
at greater leiſure, but much more able than at 
preſent to execute his deſigns. , But if the. 


queen accept of the advantageous ner that is 


made to her, and exert herſelf with vigour in 
defence of this people, who deſire to become 
her ſubjects, ſhe will encounter her enemy at a 
diſtance from home, ſhe will be powerfully aſ- 
ſiſted by a brave and determined ally, and with 
her fleet acting in concert with that of the | 
States, ſhe will be able to maintain the tran- 
quillity of her WN 1 9 þ 


' ELIZABETH readily perceived the force of 
this reaſoning : ſhe believed that an open 
breach with Philip was unavoidable, ard ſhe 
thought it more eligible to begin hoſtilities 


| herſelf now, than to wait till her adverſary 


ſhould be in a condition to execute his deſigns 
againſt her. She reſolved however to decline 
accepting the ſovereignty which the States had 
offered her, either becauſe ſhe apprehended 
that 3 it would prove a greater burden than ſhe 
was able to ſupport, or becauſe ſhe was afraid 
of exciting the jealouſy of the neighbouring 
powers. But while for theſe reaſons ſhe de- 
ſired that the ſupreme authority might ſtill re- 
main in the. hands of the States, ſhe reſolved 
to afford them her protection; and with this 
view, after having received particular informa- 

tion 


* 
_ 
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ſhe concluded. a treaty with them, of which-the 
principal articles were thoſe which follow : 


« That the. queen ſnould furniſſi the States 


with five thouſand foot and one thouſand horſe, 
tp. be commanded by a proteſtant general of 
her appointment, and to he paid by her during 
the continuance of the war. That after the 
concluſion of the war the States ſhould repay 


her expences, and that the towns of Brille and 


Fluſhing, and the fort of Rammekins, ſhould 


1553. 


be immediately delivered to her, and ſhoudd 


remain in her poſſeſſion till ſhe were fully re- 
imburſed. That the commander of the forces, 


the governors of provinces and towns, and all 


the officers and ſoldiers, ſhould take an oath of 
fidelity to the queen and, the States. That in 
caſe it ſhould be found expedient to employ a 
fleet in the common cauſe, the States ſhould 
furniſh the fame number of ſhips as the queen, 
to be commanded by an Engliſh admiral. 

That the commander in chief, nd two Engliſh 
' Miniſters reſiding in the Netherlands, ſhould 


be admitted into the aſſembly of the States. 
That none of the rights or privileges of the 


confederated provinces ſhould be violated, and 
mo change introduced in the eſtabliſhed religion 


or government. And laſtly, That neither of 


the two contracting N mould, without 
mutual 
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commander 


in chief, 


Tuts treaty was no woner mt than 
Elizabeth iſſued orders for carrying it into ex- 
ecution. The earl of Leicefter (to whom this 
wiſe princeſs had been long attached in a de- 
gree which far exceeded his merit and ſervices) 
was appointed general of the forces, and went 
over with them to Holland in the beginning of 
the year 1586, accompanied by more than five 
hundred gentlemen, who intended to ſerve un- 
der him as volunteers. Leiceſter had neither 
courage, capacity, moderation, nor integrity, 
to qualify him for the arduous taſk that was 
aſſigned him, but his defects were concealed 


under the glare of ſuperficial accompliſhments; 


with which, as he had long deceived the. pene- 


tration of Elizabeth, he now impoſed upon the 


people of the Netherlands, and excited in them 


the moſt flattering and deluſive hopes. From 


his firſt arrival they regarded him as the re- 


ſtorer of their fallen ſtate, and profuſely heaped 


upon him every mark of honour which their 
immoderate fondneſs could deviſe. Not ſatiſ- 
fied with receiving him rather as a prince and 
a conqueror, who had already wrought their 


_ deliverance, than as the ſubje& of an ally by 


* Bentivozlio, ne lib. v. Camden, an. 1 11 
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whom he had been ſent to their aſſiſtance, they 
conferred upon him the offices of governor gene- 
ral of the confederacy, and commander in chief 
of all cheir r by ae and land. „5 


* *% * * 
* l 


Br this precipitate meaſure, of which. they 
had afterwards the greateſt reaſon to repent, 
they intended to gratify the queen, and if Poſ- 


ſible to induce her to. take a deeper intereſt in 


1 
1586. 


their affairs. But they were exceedingly dif. 


appointed in their expectations; ſhe was of- 


fended at their artifice, and immediately dif- 


patched. her vice- chancellor . complain of 


their conduct, as being calculated to- make che 
world believe her inſincere in the declaration 
"which ſhe had publiſhed, of intending only to 
aſſiſt the provinces, and not to undertake the 
abſolute charge of their protection. She de- 
red that the States would recal that authority 


which they had conferred on Leiceſter, and . 


commanded lum to reſt contented with the por- 
tion of power which ſhe had given him. But 
it is extremely doubtful whether Elizabeth. 
was in reality as much incenſed on this occa- 
ſion as ſhe appeared to be. She ſoon diſcovered | 
.an-unwillingneſs to mortify her favourite's va- 
nity and ambition ; 5 lent a favourable ear to the 
apology that was made to her by the N 
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3 did not inſiſt on a compliance 3 her re- 
queſt. Whatever was her motive for this con- 
duct, Leiceſter was inſtalled i in the, government, 
and inveſted with as ample powers as were 
conſiſtent with the fundamental laws of the 
conſtitution; after which he proceeded to make 

preparations for putting a x ſtop to the progreſs 7 

of the Spaniſh arms. | 


. : i 


Tax prince of Parma, on the” other hand, 
was no leſs active in preparing for the further 
proſecution of the war. After the acquiſition 
of ſo many important towns, he had conceived 
the moſt ſanguine expectations of, being able 
ſoon to complete the reduction of the revolted 
provinces. But by the interpoſition of Eliza- 
beth he perceived his victory ſnatched from 
him, when he thought himſelf upon the Point 
of reaping it, and was exceedingly diſappointed 
and chagrined. Finding himſelf however ſtill 


ſuperior to his enemy in the field, he reſolved 
to improve this advantage, and as ſoon as the 


ſeaſon would permit, to proceed with. his 
wonted vigour. 


Tux confederates had, notwithſtanding their 


Joſs of Maeſtricht above related, been able to 


keep poſſeſſion of two conſiderable towns on 


the Maeſe, Grave in Brabant, and Venlo in 


Guelderland, Farneſe was deſirous to make 
. 6 himſelf | 
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; himſelf maſter of theſe two. places before he B 92 K. 


mould turn his arms againſt the northern pro- 
vinces; and early in the ſpring he ſent count 


Charles of Manſveldt to form the blockade of 
Grave. Manſveldt executed his commiſſion | 


5 with little oppoſition, by caſting a bridge over 
the Maeſe, aid by building forts and redoubts 


not only on the dykes. of the river, but on the 


0 
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land fide of the town, where he pitched his 


camp, and cut off all communication between 


.the beſieged and the country behind chem. 


The town was defended by an Engliſh garri- | 


Ton, under the command of. a young nobleman, 
baron de Hemert, à native of Guelderland. 
Leiceſter, ſenſible that the place was of the 
greateſt importance for preventing the enemy 
from advancing into the provinces of Guelder- 
land and Utrecht, went himſelf as far as. the 
city of Utrecht, and from thence ſent courit 
| Hohenloe and colonel Norris with two thou- 
ſand five hundred foot, partly Dutch and partly 


: Engliſh, to the relief of the beſieged. T le 


Dutch arrived firſt, and having taken one of 
the Spaniſh forts on the banks of the Maeſe, 
oppoſite to Grave, they had begun to fortify 
themſelves upon the dyke, when Manſveldt, 
having received intelligence of their arrival, ſent 
three thouſand Spaniards over the bridge already 
mchtioned. By theſe troops the confederates 
were compelled to abandon their fortifications, 
1 . 
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2 8 K and to retire along the dyke; bur Norris and 
—.— the Engliſh forces coming up to their aſſiſt- 


ance, à bloody battle enſued. The Engliſh, 


though long inured to peace, gave proof on 


this occaſion of that ſtrong military genius by 
which they have ſo often diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves in their wars upon the continent. They 


drove the veteran Spaniards before them with 


Ureſiſtible impetuoſity, killed ſeveral hundreds 


of them, beſides ſeven captains, and a great 


number of inferior officers, and compelled 


them to continue their retreat till they reached 


their fortifications on the bridge. There they 


were ſupported by freſh troops ſent by Manſ- 
veldt from the camp. The battle was renewed; 


and both parties fought for ſome time with the 


ſame fury as before, till they were ſeparated by 
a violent ſtorm of wind and rain, which ren- 
dered all their efforts ineffectual. Through 
this accident the Spaniards ſtill retained poſ- 


ſeſſion of the bridge, but the rain which fell, 
furniſhed count Hohenloe with the means of 
relieving the beſieged. The river being ſwelled 


to an uncommon height, he broke down the 


dyke near Raveſtein, which ſtands on the ſame 


fide with Grave, and having laid all the coun- 
try between Raveſtein and Grave, under water, 


he conveyed to the beſieged, ammunition, pro- 


viſions, and a ſupply of troops acroſs the inun- 
dation. 


Taz 
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Tu prince of Parma, alarmed with this 200K 
| * of the confederates, ſet out for Grave 


vith his main army; and in a few days after 
his arrival before the place two batteries were 


planted, and a part of the wall was demoliſhed. 


It might ſtill however have been defended for 


a conſiderable time ; and De Hemert, the go- 


vernor, gave the earl of Leiceſter the ſtrong- 
eſt aſſurances that he would hold out to the 


laſt. But his courage failing, he began to talk 


ol the neceſſity of ſurrendering; and, although 


only two or three of his officers approved of his 


deſign, while all the reſt remonſtrated againſt 
it as cowardly and diſhonourable, he reſolved 
to put it in execution; and upon the ſeventh 
of June, before the breach was practicable, or 


the enemy had taken any meaſures for an aſ-— 


fault, he ſent to the prince of Parma a propo- 


fal to capitulate. The prince readily granted 


him the moſt favourable conditions, and ſuf- 


fered him and the garriſon to march out witn 
their arms and baggage. But as De Hemert 


was undeſerving of this honour, he ſoon had 
reaſon to repent of the infamous part into 
which his cowardice had betrayed him. Both 
he and the officers who had concurred with 
him, were condemned by a court martial to be 
beheaded. The ſentence was acknowledged to 


be juſt, yet De Hemert's fate excited great 


2 in his countrymen. He was 
| F 3 | too 
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too young for the important truſt which had 


| been committed to him; there was no reaſon 
to ſuſpect him of treachery or corruption, and 
he ſolicited in the moſt earneſt manner to have 
his life ſpared, and to be permitted to engage in 
ſome perilous enterpriſe in which he might re- 
trieve his honour. But "Leiceſter thinking it 
neceſſary at this time, for the eſtabliſhment of 
military diſcipline, which had been greatly re- 
laxed, to give an example of ſeverity, rejected 
all the ne which were 1 in his be» 
half”, 3 | h N 9 


Als 4 1 Ly. after the ſurrender of Grave, 
Farneſe led his, army, amounting to twenty 
thouſand foot and three thouſand horſe, to be- 
ſiege Venlo; and he made the greater haſte in 
his expedition againſt that place, the only one 
on the ſide of the Maeſe which remained in the 
hands of the confederates, as -he underſtood 
that the garriſon was weak, and that the cele- 
brated Martin Schench, who commonly reſided 
in it, had, by Leiceſter's orders, marched with 
the greateſt part of his troops to ſecure the 
town of Gueldres, This man, a native of Guel- 
derland, and a ſoldier of fortune, is celebrated 
by all the cotemporary hiſtorians, on account of 

his extraordinary valour, activity, and enter» 


1 Meteren, P: 493: Bentivoglio, part li, lib. ji. and | 
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prize. 
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Having firſt attached himſelf to the B 
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Spaniſh party in the Netherlands, he performed — 


for that arty ſeveral important ſervices, but 
| thinking. himſelf diſhonoured by a preference 
which the general beſtowed on 2 Spaniſh offi= 
cer, he had deſerted to the States. 
no ſooner heard that the Spaniſh army had be- 


gun che ſiege of Venlo, than he ſet out with a 


: body of horſe in order to throw himſelf into the 
place. Finding it completely inveſted on every 
ſide, he attacked the beſiegers in the middle of 

the night, and having penetrated beyond the 
8 general's tent, he continued to advance till he 
had almoſt reached one of the gates of the 
town; but he could not enter, by reaſon of cer- 


tain barricades which Farneſe had raiſed to 
prevent the ſallies of the garriſon. Before he 
had time to demoliſh theſe,. the whole camp : 


was up in arms, and obliged. him to abandon 


Schench ; 


his attempt. He fought. his way back through : 


the thickeſt of the enemy, and eſcaped with 
the loſs. of between forty and fifty men. 


He 


1 — 


* EN, 


made ſeveral other vigorous efforts for the re- : 


lief of the beſieged, but they were All rendered 


| abortive by the foreſight and vigilance of. the 


prince of Parma, who repelled _ his attacks; 
and, in ſpite. of the annoyance. which he gave 
him from, without, kept. up an inceſſant fire 
upon the town till a great part of the wall » was 


demoliſhed, The different nations of which | 


* the 
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the army conſiſted, were diſputing wich each 


other for the honour of beginning the aſſault, 
when the beſieged, dreading the fatal conſe- 
quences that might follow, ſurrendered the 


town on nearly the ſame conditions with thoſe 
which had been granted to the citizens of 
Grave. The prince of Parma found it neceſ- 

ſfary to employ all his authority to prevent the 
ſoldiers, whom the capitulation difappointed of 


their prey, from offering violence to the inha- 


bitants; and he gave a proof of his reſpect for 
Schench, by treating his wife and ſiſter in the 
moſt honourable manner, and furniſhing them 
with his own coach to carry them to whatever 
place they ſhould v 7 


| From Venlo, Farneſe went without delay 
and inveſted Nuys, which belongs to the 
biſhopric of Cologn, but was at thar time ih 
the poſſeſſion of the States. 


GEBHTAT de Tides, the archbiſhop and 
elector of Cologn, having, about three years 
before the preſent period, abjured the catholic 
religion, and married, attempted till to retain 
his biſhopric and eleftoratez but his canons, 


ſupported by the pope and emperor, excom- 
e him; and having made war againſt 


1 Meteren. Strada. 
= him, 


"ad 
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Mi” in which they were aſſiſted by the prince 1% 


of Parma, they obliged him to take refuge in 
Holland, and elected in his room Erneſt, ſon 


of the duke of Bavaria. The count de Meurs, 
one of his partiſans, ſoon after recovered for 
him, by ſurprize, the town of Nuys, and ob- 
fained from the States a garriſon, with which 


he had been able not only to defend that town 
againſt the force of Erneſt, but to over-run the 


country, and do infinite mifchief to the catho- 


lic inhabitants. Erneſt, unable to repreſs their 


eruptions, had gone himſelf in diſguiſe to the 


prince of Parma to ſolicit his affiſtance, and it 


was in compliance with his requeſt, that Far- 
neſe, poſtponing the proſecution of his deſigns 
againſt the northern provinces, engaged in his 
preſent enterprize. He knew that Philip re- 
garded no undertaking as foreign to his intereſt; 


in which the ſecurity of the catholic religion 


was concerned ; and he dreaded that if the 
garriſon of Nuys was 'not checked in time, 


they might gather ſtrength, and perſuade ſome 


of the neighbouring proteſtant princes to 


eſpouſe their cauſe. Some hiſtorians affirm, that 


he was likewiſe prompted by the proſpect of that 
glory which he would acquire, ſhould he con- 


quer, in a few weeks, as he expected, a town 
| which Charles the Bold duke of Burgundy had 


in vain attempted to reduce with an army of | 


fixty thouſand men in the a of a year. 
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A Through a misfortune which befel the garriſon 
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Ix this expectation he, was nat diſa appointed. 


in the perſon, of Cloet the governor, who, . be- 


ing dangerouſſy wounded, was diſabled from 


attending to the operations f the defence, 


their reſolution failed; and in leſs than three 


weeks after the prince's arrival before the town, 
they began to treat of a ſurrender. That he 
might ſave time, and deliver the town as en- 
tire as poſſible to the elector, Farneſe agreed 
without any difficulty to an armiſtice; and he 
had begun to treat with the deputies of the be- 
fieged, concerning the terms 'of capitulation, 
when the Italian =} Spaniſh troops (who had 
been highly incenſed on account of his having, 

revented them from plundering the inhabi- 
tants of Venlo), being tranſported with a ſud- 
den rage, ran forward in contempt of his autho- 


rity, and aſſaulted the town on different hides, 
while the garriſon, who truſted to the armi- 
ſtice, were off their guard. Meeting with 


little reſiſtance, they quickly ſcaled the walls, 
ſpread themſelves over the town, and butchered 


all who fell in their way, without diſtinction | 


of age, ſex, or condition. Nor was their bar- 
barous cruelty ſatiated with the horrid carnage 
which they committed. Their fury being turned 
into madneſs, they ſpurned the thoughts of 

under, and ſet fire to the town; and as the 
wind was high, and moſt of the Tour were 

| as " bunk 
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| d, ie was in u fe Moers bohfered 
to aſhes. Two churches only eſcaped, inWhich 
a number of women and children had taken 


— ; and it was with difficulty that the 


marquis del Guaſto prevailed upon the ſavage 
ſoldiers to ſpare the lives of thoſe r 
miſerable remains of the inhabitants A 


1 From this diſaſtrous ſcene; F arneſe, now 
duke of Parma, by his father's death, directed 
his march towards Rhineberg; another place 
in the electorate of Cologn, of which, on ac- 
count of its important ſituation, the States were 
extremely FOHcNGus' to! retain A e ef ft 


Tun earl of Leiceſter! mean while had n 
employed in drawing together all the forces 
which could be ſpared from the garriſons of the 
towns and forts, and ſeemed determined not to 
ſuffer any more of the campaign to paſs with- 
out ſtriking ſome important ſtroke, which 
might ſatisfy the expectations of the confede- 


rates. But as his army, which conſiſted only 


of ſeven thouſand foot and one thouſand four 
hundred horſe, was inferior in number to the 
enemy, he durſt not hazard an engagement; 
but reſolved to attack ſome place of importance 


in che ann of. _ a war 5 in n to 


2 « Bentvgla 0 i. hn fect DnD. 
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- induce: the duke of Parma- to relinguiſh the; 
fiege of Rhineberg; He directed his march, 


towards Zutphen, and in order to facilitate his, 


deſign againſt that place, firſt attacked, and 


made himſelf maſter of the town of Doeſberg ; 
after which he ſat down with his whole army 


before — and began. the W in form. 


＋ 


Ir be had loses the counſel that was given 


him, to ſecure certain paſſes which led to the 
town, it muſt unavoidably have fallen into his 


hands; as it was neither furniſhed with provi- 


ſions, nor with military ſtores. Of this the 


duke of Parma had been particularly informed 


by Baptiſto Taſſi the governor; and for this 


reaſon, although he had made progreſs in his 


was acquainted with the extremity to which the 


beſieged were reduced, he ſent the Italian ca- 
valry, under the marquis del Guaſto, before 
the reſt of the army, with a temporary ſupply; 

and ordered a numerous body of Spaniſh infan- 


try to advance with the utmoſt expedition. 


Through Leiceſter's neglect to fortify the paſſes, 


a part of this ſupply was introduced into the 
town without any difficulty, in the night; and 


on the day following, del Guaſto attempted to 


introduce the reſt. On ls occaſion a fierce 
rencounter 


operations againſt Rhineberg, he immediately 5 
raiſed the ſiege of that place, and haſtened with 
all his forces to the relief of Zutphen. As he 
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rencounter happened between the Italian and voor 
Engliſh cavalry. At the firſt onſet the Italians © 
| were compelled to retire; but they ſoon re- * 
turned to the charge. The action then became 
hot and obſtinate, and the iſſue remained ſor 
ſome time doubtful. Del Guaſto, ſeconded 
by ſeveral officers of diſtinguiſned reputation, 
made every effort that could have been expect- 
ed from the moſt experienced commander. But 
the Engliſh, led on by colonel Norris and Sir 
Philip Sidney, proved a ſecond time victorious, 
and drove the Italians before them till they - 
reached the Spaniſh infantry ; when the Eng- 
liſh, being ignorant whether the whole Spaniſh 
army was at hand, thought it dangerous to 
advance. Of the Italians about one hundred 
and fifty were killed and wounded, and of the 
"Engliſh thirty. But the latter paid dear for Death of Sie 
their victory, by their irreparable loſs of the eng I 
brave and accompliſhed Sir Philip Sidney ; who 
is celebrated by his cotemporaries, as a perſon 
of the moſt conſummate worth; and as he poſ- 
ſeſſed the favour of Elizabeth, muſt, if it had 
been the will of heaven to prolong his life, 
have ſoon attained to the higheſt dignities in 
her power to beſtow. Soon after this ren- 
counter, the duke of Parma arrived with his 
whole army in order of battle; and Leiceſter, | Leſcefier 
' conſcious of the inferiority of his forces, drew puaſs the | 
. WOE from the ay and ſuffered” him to . 
en ter 


enter * ik 1 | Hage d the 
duke remained till he had viſited the fortificas 


tions, and laid in a ſufficient quantity of am- 
munition and proviſions; after which he re- 


7 paſſed the Rhine, and having put garriſons 


Leicefter 
tk-s forme 
forts nar 


Tatphen. 


Leiceſter's 
arbitrary 
and impru- 
dent cone 


duct. 


into li new Saeed, he ſet out io Bruſſels. 


* 


Box ang were no oper Aiftributed ; into 
winter-quarters, than Leiceſter returned with 


his army towards Zutphen. He did not how- 


ever intend to enter ſo late in the year upon 
the ſiege of the town itſelf, but only to make 
himſelf. maſter of three forts on the oppoſite 


fide of the river, which put it in the power of 
the Spaniards to make frequent incurſions i into 


the territory of Veluwe. In this attempt he 
ſucceeded, and thereby deprived the Spaniards . 


for a time of what had been the principal ad- 


vantage which they derived from the poſſeſſion 
of Zutphen. After which, having ſtationed a 


part of his troops in theſe forts, he returned to 
the Hague, where the States had been appoint- 
ed to convene. 


Tars affembly had no great reaſon to be ſa- 


tisfied with their new governor's manage- 


ment of the war; and-they were highly diſ- 
contented with his civil adminiſtration. Dur- 


ing the courſe. of thoſe military operations 
which have been related, he had treated them 


in 


— 
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than a free ſtate} 'to whoſe aſſiſtance — —.— 


ſent by their friend and ally; and had ſhewn-no 
Jeſs contempt of their fundamental laws, to 
which he knew they were unalterably attached, 
than to the conditions of their treaty with Eli- 
Kabeth. Inſtead of regulating his conduct by 
The advice of the States or council, as grati- 
tude and prudetice required, he appears to have 
concktweck an early prejudice” againſt all thoſe 
who had diftiiguiſhed chemſtkves i in the ſervice 


of their country, while he beſtowed his favour 


on a ſet of artful and deſigning men, of ſuſ- 


pected fidelity,” who” were' ous to his | 


Ma even ; 5 | 

Be their revel; he laid en wa 
| ads which, if the States had not interpoſed 
with vigour, would have proved fatal to it; 
and which obliged many of thoſe Flemiſh mer- 


chants who had lately ſettled in Holland and 


Zealand, to remove into foreign parts. By the 
ſame advice, he tampered with the coin, and 


made ſuch alterations in it as enriched his mi- 


| nions or himſelf, whilſt RO en, the 
anne 1 


a 4 # 7 
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nb were introduced e the 
conſent of che States, in the manner of collect- 


N the hang money; and after it was col- 
ies lected, 


— 


* 


| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
ol 
| 


* 


9 * tend, inſtead of putting it, as the conſtituti 


2 


ho xefuſed to ſatisfy the States as to t 
pPoſes to which it was applied. Taxes mere 
levſed ſrom the people; for paying not only all 

the ſoldliers in the garriſons, and all the coun- 
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into the hands of the xreaſi r choſen 
by che rates, Loiceſter ordered it to be deli- 
wered xo a treaſurer of his de eee 


try troops; but fufficient likewiſe for the pay- 
ment of between ſix and ſeven thouſand Ger- 
mans; yet the ſoldiers in the garriſons. vere ſo 
ill paid, that the officers: found it difficult to 
prevent a mutiny and two thouſand Germans 
ho had enliſted, under the count de Meurs, 
in hopes of receiving a certain ſum on their 
arrival in the Netherlands, being diſappointed, 
through the governor” s negligence, or the cor- 
-ruption of thoſe in whom he confided, return- 
ed to Germany without drawing their ſwords, 


at a time when their aſſiſtance was abſolutely 


neceſſary to the ſucceſs of he campaign. 


Ix the treaty between the States and Eliza- 
-beth it had been agreed, that when any va- 
cancy ſhould happen in the government of 2 
town, fort, or province, the commander in 
chief ſhould fill it up with one of three paring 
preſented to him by the States. To this agree 


ment Leiceſter paid no regard, but — 


perſons to governments of great importance, 
HE = i ; : g us} | not 
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No! only without their being named bye the B 22. 
States, but even when the States remonſtrattil - 
-ugainſt his appointing them. Roland: Yarkz la wo 
Londoner, who had ſome years/beforeheende- 
gave Leiceſter timely information, wiz; nor- 
withſtanding this intruſted wich the dinge of 
the principal fort near Zutphen, which icom- 
Stanley, ah*Engliſh catholic, who had been in 
the ſervice of Spain, was made govyerhoriief 
Deventer into ich place Leiceſter, in con- 

tradition to the treaty with Elizabeth, had put 

a garriſon u twelve hundred foot and twoihun- 
"ind horfe, conſiſting. moſtiy af Irifh e 
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e other inſtances 1 impr 
dent and arbitrary conduct, he dilguſted th 


Dutch troops by appointing Engliſh — 
command them. He On ng the people to 


: furniſh, him with carri er and to ſerve in his r 
army as pioneers 3 and, in violation gf what "42445 | 
had ever been e A fundamental Privi- 
lege of the inhabitants of the Netherlan nds, he 
obliged- perſons, proſecuted by his ag to 
leave the provinces. in which they reſided, and 
1 ſubmit to their trial in other provinces, 
? where their proſecutors had | to 
procure their condemnation *. 1 LET 


f 


5 Van Meteren, lib, xiii. de lib. v. 
Vo. III. 1 5 | 8 


The States 


that ſo wiſe a princeſs as E 


ver e peocny'Y 
| whatever were the 


bea or, 10 the very loweſt degree 


de, which we can ſuppoſe him to haue 
be g 15 is not ſurpriſing chat he was ſuſ- 
pected of having formell a plan to ſuppreſs the 


_ aſſembly of the States, and to aſſume an ab- 
ſolute authority z but if his prefumprivn, could 


impoſt upon him ſo far as to make him believe, 
her partiality 40 him, and in chen violation. of 
her engagements, fupport his = zn, 
his conduct was ill calculated to pro- 
mote this perfidious deſign.” It diſguſted all the 
better fort of thoſe who had influence in the 
provinces,” and ſerved to diffuſe ar Univerſal = 
alarm, before he had taken meaſt fes proper for 
ſceuring foccels in his wet, Yar de 9252 
308 31. JOY id amol 
Tur Stats AE?! ſenſible Ae peſt 5 
Gees dener upon Elizabeth, reſelvect to avoid 
an open rupture with her favourite, and, not- 
withſtanding what Kad f > they recei ived 
him on his arrival at the Hague Wi every 
mark of reſpect. They delivered to Him a md- 


deft but firm remonſtrance, and Intreated hitn MF 


with much earneſtneſs to redreſs their 
vances. Leiceſter cou. not Juſtify Ris con- 


BONNY of the part tici pies that have been 
; mentioned. 


e 
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Though with 4 Unt! er chef 


The States were extremely | 


Sire 5 for it, and 


ſhould be careful 0 avoid g 99 ry 
ground of offence.” He added, 1 t 
he was s under A necellity'of þ paſſing 


| which, required. his 


Tea en eres 6 reform the abuſes of 


ey had complained ;\ but they were in 
come mealyte_ reconciled to his by 
his agrecirig v0 3 propotal which rhey made v0 
him, that, 4ill his return to che Low-Counrri 
' his authority as governor thould be lodged in 
the council of tate; and he accordingly exe- 
euted a public deed ro this effect on the twen · 
ty- fourth of November, although it ſoon af- 
ter warts appeared that he had done it only to 
avoid che trouble of any further ſolicitation eee 
upon the ſubject. Te executed. privately 
on the ſame day another deed, . in which 
he reſerved to himlelf an excluſive authority 
over all the governors of provinces, towns, and 
forts, and even deprived the council of ſtate of 
their wonted authority. This c at once 
ſo cowardly and inſincere, ee — him 
more than ever the affections of the States, and 
deſtroyed entirely the confidence which they 
Gs - 
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* 222 had repoſed in Him. It confifrhed we- en 0 
of thoſe who believed that he "aſpire at che 
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156. - ſovereighty, And filled the finds f perſons of 


1587. 


Treachery : 


of Roland 
York and 
William 
Stanley, 


all ranks N 8 1 dt D er 


% 4 "3; ls ; 


lions. n 
; | 175 wy EE Watt * vt; : ? N 


Tas Stakes had; 28 Wendt ed 18 re- | 
opc againſt the truſt committed to Ro- 
land Vork and William Stanley.” Theſe men 
gave ſoon a fatal proof of the juſtneſs of the 

ſuſpicions which had been entertained of their 
fidelity. In a few weeks after Leiceſter's de- 
parture for England, they entered into a trea- 
cherous correſpondence with Baptiſto Taſſi, go- 
vernor of Zutphen, and began to prepare their 
meaſures for delivering to him the important 
. fortreſſes which had been intruſted to their care. 
The council of ſtate received intelligence of 
their perfidious deſign; but they had not power 


| to hinder them from putting it in execution. 
In the beginning of February, both Deventer 


and the fort oppoſite to Zutphen. were given 
up to the Spaniards. Vork did not live long 
to enjoy the wages of his iniquity, and died 
in miſery, neglected and forgotten by thoſe to 
-whom he had ſacrificed his honour; but Stanley, 
having perſuaded moſt of his troops to enter 


into the ſervice of Spain, and having uniform- 


M profeſſed the catholic religion (which Phi- 
wy conſidered as an atonement for the moſt 
9285 | | odious 
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Feen Wag perm to tetain the · * 

government of Deventer, together with the 

ſame rank in the Spaniſh, whielr he, baden "5 | 

joyed in the Engliſh, army..'/This man, ſprung, 1 

from a reſpectable family in England, had been 
concerned in Babington's conſpiracy in favour of 

the queen of Scots, and was Probably betrayed, 

by the dread of a diſcovety into this unworthy | 
conduct, which * eee N name in, bers. Q 


| my. VÜoow¾ TD 
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128 5 news of theſe diſaſters FREY FR = 80 
conſternation Fa the confederated provinces. 
They, recalled the memory of the duke of An- 
jou 's, attempt. on Antwerp, and excited great 
anxiety and dread, leſt the examples of Tork 
and Stanley ſhould be imitated by the gover- 


5 nors of other forcs' and towns. 2:4 We: 2 447 7 90 "Th 
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and mode- 


the pe ople fe felt on the preſent occaſion. ! They aten «£ 
"till RO, maintained their wonted fortitude, - e States 
and without regard to Leiceſter's reſentment, 
reſolved to provide, as well as their circum- 
ſtances would allow, for the preſervation of the 
commonyealth, In an afſembly held at the 
Hague on the ſixth of February, after aſſert- 

ing their” own ſupreme authority, they enacted, 

that during the abſence of the earl of Leiceſter, 

prince Maurice ſhould exerciſe the authority 


eee 
529.5 | N 
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* of governor, and that all officers in thelr ſe 1 


— ſhould take an oath of obedience to him, and of 


fidelity to the States, To this reſolution, which 
was immediately publiſhed and enforced, twode- 

chrationswere ſubjoined: the firſt, that the States 
did not thereby mean: to abridge the authority 
which they had conferred on the earl of Lei- 
ceſter, but only to reſtore to the inferior ga- 
vernors their legal rights and powers; and the 
ſecond, that they highly diſapproved of thoſe 
general reflections which had been thrawn out 
againft the Engliſh troops, on account of the 
late treachery of a few individuals; for there 
were bad as well as good men in every nation, 


and nothing could be more illiberal and ar > 


than fuch undiſtinguiihing reflections. | > 


Bur while their conduct at kobe contained 
this mixture of firmneſs and moderation, they 
gave vent to their reſentment in letters, which 
they appointed ſome of their number to carry 
to Elizabeth and Leiceſter; in which, after 
making mention of the truſt and confidence 
which they had placed in him, they entered 

into a-full detail of their grievances. 25 


Lies zk was highly offended with cheſe 
letters, and endeavoured to perſuade Elizabeth, 
that they had been written by a party who were 
his enemies, while the generality were well af- 
feed both to his Pn” and government, 

5 There 


PHILIP 117 KING: OP. SPAIN. 7 
a numerou fangs in the nook 
whom Lojeette hud-acached —— 
tilious n yorkup.: and 50 
These men was ade entree with dis — 7 
ans in England, in attempting to diſcredit the 
repreſentation of his eonduct, which the States 
had tranſmitted to Elizabeth, but ſtudied to 
controul the authority of the States at home, and 
endeavoured to inſpire the queen with the moſt 
groundleſs prejudiees againſt prince Maurice 
and other popular leaders, through whoſe in- 
fluence, hey ſaid, the States had conceived a 
difguſt againft the Engliſh alliance, and were 
now no leſs alienated from the queen than from 
the earl of Leiceſter. Elizabeth did not hearken 
implicitly either to the States or their aecufers, 
but ſent over to Holland lord Buckhurft, a noble tori Bock 
man eſfeemed for his prudence and moderation, 8 
to inquire into the ground of that contradictory ] 
information which ſhe had received, but chiefly 
with an Intention to extinguiſh, as ſoon as poſ- 
üble, the ſpirit of animoſity. and diviſion to 
which the governor's imprudenee had given 
riſe. Buckhurſt ſoon diſcovered the falſehood 
of thoſe inſinuations which Leiceſter's partizans 
| had propagated with regard to the: deſigns of 
prince Maurice and the diſaffection of the 
WW in 
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queſtion any part of that remonſtrance which 
had been ſent to Elizabeth. He wiſely de- 
_ Elined entering into any diſcuſſion of the points 
of difference between the oppoſite parties, ap- 
proved in general of the conduct of the States 
face Leiceſter's departure, exhorted them to 
bury in oblivion what had paſſed, and reminded 
them of the miſchievous ' conſequences with 
which the want of harmony muſt” be attended 
in _ n criticaf en, of their affairs. 
TR „ n £10: 06 pie 
Dum exhortations Sana to produee, in 
ſome meaſure, the deſired effect; the States 
appeared ſatisfied that Leiceſter ſhould :td[re- 
tain the office of governor, and lord Buckhurſt 
carried back to Elizabeth ſuch a report of their 
diſpoſition, as was calculated to preſerve that 
amity which had hitherto fubfiſted between her 
and them; but he ſcrupled not to contlenin 
the conduct of her favourite, and accuſed him 
of being the cauſe of all the diſturbances 
which had happened. If any other of Eliza- 
beth's courtiers had been guilty of the ſame 
indiſcretions with the earl of Leiceſter, it is not 
to be doubted that he would have felt the 
weight of her reſentment. He had far ex- 
ceeded the powers which ſhe had given him. 
By his miſconduct he had ſtrengthened the 
hands of her mortal enemy, the king of Spain. 
nn oy" his miſconduct and arrogance: together, 


he 
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he had almoſt bebe“ Her i in diſſentions with 5 ED * 


an ally whom ſhe had undertaken .towdiffend, 

and with whom it was of the higheſt iGonſe= 
quence to her intereſt that ſhe ſnould intaĩn 
2 perfect underſtanding. Yet ſuch was her 
partiality for this unworthy favourite and ſo 
great the influence which he poſſeſſed, that he 
found means to turn her indignation from him- 
ſelf againſt his accuſer. Lord Buckhurſt in- 
eurred her diſpleaſure, and was even put under 
arreſt, as if be, and not een had been 
A 23; Tn 

-Ne OTHING: r be more ee to 2 
A Parma than theſe diſtractions in the 
confederated provinces; but he was prevented 
from availing himſelf of them, by the miſe- 
rable condition to which the provinces under 
his command were reduced by famine and peſ- 
tilence. The country, as well as the towns, 


in the ſouthern provinces, had of late ſuffered 


a prodigiqus diminution of inhabitants. Great 
numbers had forſaken their habitations partly 
on account of their religion, and partly of the 


} 


Farnine 
and peſti - 
lence in the 
ſouthern 
provinces 


ravages which had been committed by the 


troops ; and only a few of thoſe who remained, 
an either ſeed to ſow, or horſes and cattle to 


*. Nfeteren, lib. xiv. Bentivogtio, P- ii. lib. iv... Reida- : 


ys * vi. Camden, an. 1587. 
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n00k cultivate their grounds. There had been al- 
Ri; i mon 50 crop raiſed i in. the preceding year with» 
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in the provinces, and the crops in the neigh» 
bouring countries had been worſe than uſual 
for ſeveral years. From Holland and Zealand 
the Flemings might have heen abundantly ſup- 
plied, but the confederated States, beſides pro- 
hibiting ali communication with the ſauthern 


provinces, had placed guardſhips upon the 
coaſts, and in the mouths of the rivers, to pre- 
vent them from receiving ſupplies from foreign 


parts, in the hopes of weakening the Spaniſh 
army, or of compelling the frontier towns to 
return into the confederacy. This eruel po- 
licy was not attended with either of theſe-ef®, 
fects. The duke of Parma brought proviſions 


for his army from France, Germany, and Eng- 


land, at an immenſe expence, and” he gave 
particular attention to the ſupplying of theſt 
towns which lay rm to 11 nn Pre- 
vinces. TIL] Han ho 111 


Tnosx dreadful calamities w. ee er or- 
dinary concomitants of famine, were felt chiefly 
in the interior parts, where great multitudes 
died of want, and of thoſe peſtilential diſeaſes 
which want and unwholeſome nourthmeng 
produced. In Antwerp, Bruſſels, and other 
places, many perſons of the better ranks in life, 
after ſelling their furniture and other effects to 

purchaſe 
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purchaſe food, were reduced to beg openly in N 
the ſtreets. In Brabant and Flanders ſevera 
villages were entirely deferted : and the cotem- 1e 
porary hiſtorians add, that from the ſolitude 
and deſolation of ſome parts of the country, 
wolves and other wild beaſts were ſo much mul- 
tiplied, that befides many perſons who periſhed 

in other places, upwards of a hundred were de- 
voured by thoſe furious animals, within two 
miles of Ghent, in a country formerly one of 

the beſt eee and: RR PR in _ 
On 


ee Was Abe: Hep of the Satan pro- Profprie 

vinees, which are by nature the richeſt; though Valted Pro- 
governed; by the duke of Parma with ſuperior "* 
abilities. On the other hand, the maritime pro- 

vinces were torn by factions, and governed by 

one who pofſeſſed neither moderation, pru- 

dence, nor capacity; yet the inhabitants were 

not only entirely free from thoſe calamities 

with which their neighbours were oppreſſed, 

but were richly furniſhed with all the neceffa- 

ries of life, and daily increaſed in numbers. 

Every houſe was occupied, new ſtreets and new 

towns were built, and individuals grew richer 
every day, notwithſtanding the perpetual bur- 

den of an expenſive war, For thefe advantages 

the Dutch were indebted chiefly to their com- 

mende pans had long been conſiderable, but 
| was 
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B 0/0 K was of late greatly augmented by the multitude. 
ot manufacturers and merchants: who flocked 
25 into Holland and Zealand, when Brabant and 
Flanders were broken off from the confederacy. 

The calamities of the latter provinces contri- 

buted ſtill more to increaſe the migration o 

people into the former, till they became the 

ſeat of the greateſt part of that wealth and in- 

duſtry, which for ages paſt had diſtinguiſned 

the Netherlands above the reſt of ee int 
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In this a of the United Proyinceys 
it may appear ſurpriſing, that during. the ſpace 
of eight months, no attempt was made by the 
confederates to recover any of the towns which, 

had been taken from them; but. diviſion here, 
and the want of capacity and vigour in the 
perſon intruſted with the reins of government, 
were attended with ſome of the ſame effects as 
were produced by the famine and peſtilence in 
the other provinces. Neither prince Maurice 
nor the States had power at this time to enforce. 
obedience to their commands, except in the 
| provinces of Holland and Zealand. In the reſt, 
the partizans of Leiceſter diſputed, and coun- 
teracted their authority; and thus, the duke of 
Parma, notwithſtanding thoſe unſpeakable ca- 
lamities in which the provinces under his go- 


1 Van Meterea, lid. iv. p. 4 4.  Thuanus, lib. lxxxviit 
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vernment were involved, was ſooner: ready "RO B. 2 On 
the nen to! pep the mug 1 
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+a . Shia wie. — * towns uf The fiege of 
importance in Flanders which had not ſub- 5% 
mitted to his arms. He now reſolved to attack 
the latter of theſe places; and, in order to 
conceal his deſign, he ſent Hautepeine and the 
marquis del Guaſto, with a body of troops, to- 
wards the Veluwe, as if he had intended to make 
his principal attack in that quarter. This ar- 
tifice had the effect which he deſired. Prince 
Maurice and count Hohenloe were immedi- 
ately ſent to the Veluwe with the army of the 
States; and in the mean time the duke wed . - 
ſuddenly towards Sluys. This place, which Beginning 
lies at a little diſtance from the coaſt, commu- * ne 
nicates with the ſea by a ſpacious canal, capable 
of receiving the largeſt ſhips. By this canal, 
which ſeparates Sluys from the iſle of Cadſand, 
the town is rendered inacceſſible by land on the 
weſt and north; and all the ground on the eaſt 
is ſo broken and interſected, by an infinite 
number of ſmaller canals derived from the 
larger, that it is impracticable to approach the 
place except by a neck of land on the ſouth, 
leading towards Damme and Bruges. Sluys 


lies at the diſtance of nearly five miles from 


Oftend on the ſouth, and from Fluſhing on the 
north; 


uy 
29% x north; from che former 6f which ir might ue. 
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— ceive aſſiſtance by land, and from the latter by 


1387. 


ſea. It was therefore the duke of Parmia's fiſt 
object to intercept the communication of the 


| beſieged with theſe two plates, and for this pur- 


poſe he began with attacking the fort of Black- 
enberg, which ſtands half-way between Sluys 


and Oſtend. As the garriſon were urterly un- 


prepared for reſiſtance againſt fo vigorous an 


attack, he ſoon compelled them to ſurrender; 


immediately after which, he proceeded with a 
part of his forces to the iſle of Cadſand. At 
that place, after erecting a fort on the banks of 
the great canal, nearer the ſea than Sluys, he 
had recourſe to the ſame expedient which he 


had employed ſo ſucceſsfully at Amwerp, and 
blocked up the canal by a bridge of ſhips 


ſtrongly bound together, 'and _ beer 
with troops and artillery. | 


Havino thus cut off the <A ACE et | 


communication by which the friends of the be- 


fieged could relieve them, he began to make 
his approaches to the place itſelf on that fide 
which looks towards Bruges, on which alone it 
was acceſſible. Even there the ground was ſo 


wet, as to increaſe exceedingly the labour of 
working the trenches ; and the beſieged had, in 
order to keep the enemy at a diſtance, raiſed a 


ſtrong redoubt beyond the ditch. The garri- - 
"Mo - 
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braveſt officers, in the ſetvice of the States. In 
the beginning of the Liege they, made feveral 

vigorous ſallies, in which they gave the moſt 

ſhining provfs of intrepidity. But finding chat, 


although. in theſe ſallies they did great execu- 
tion among the enemy, their own numbers 


35 
gps 


ſuffered conſiderable diminution, Groenvelt re- 


folved to reſtrain them for the future from ad- 
yancing beyond the redoubt. This redoubt 
they defended for ſome time with great bra- 
very, and frequently repulſed the aſſailants; 


but they were obliged at laſt to yield to ſupe- 


* numbers, and eee Wanne 
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ground, and the inceſſant fire of the beſieged, 


that were almoſt inſurmountable. Many of 


his troops were killed, and the marquis of 
Renti, La Motte, and ſeveral others of his prin- 
con} oficers were. err undd, 
CCC 

In the mean time pringe «at — count 
Hohenloe had entered Brabant, and after de- 
-ſtroying a l number of little towns and 
villages, had directed their march towards 
ie e = Doe, hoping that, i in order to fave that 
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Return of 
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+ ht ace the duke of Parma would quit N 
W Sluys. But before they had taken the fort 
2577+ of Engelem, which lay in their way to Bois⸗le- 
Due, they were informed that the earl of Lei- 
ceſter, who had long been impatiently expected, 
had at laſt arrived at Fluſhing with a reinforce- 
ment of troops. Maurice fet out inſtantly, 
with ſome cohorts, to meet him, leaving Ho- 
henloe with the reſt of the forces to proſecute 
the enterprize againſt Engelem arid Bois-le- 
Duc. When Maurice had joined Leiceſter, 

the confederate army was nearly equal to that 
His feeble Of the beſiegers. Leiceſter ſet ſail from -Fluſh- 
reife the ing on the twenty-ninth of June, and in a few 
— hours reached the canal of Sluys. But after 
examining the bridge, redoubts, and forts, 
with which Farneſe had blocked up the paſ- 
ſage, he judged it impracticable in that way to 
reach the town. Between the deſire of accont- 
pliſning his deſign, and the difficulty which he 
muſt encounter in carrying it into execution, 
he balanced for ſome days, and at length he 
ſteered his courſe for Oſtend, with the reſoluQ- 
tion to lead his troops from thence by land ro 
the relief of the beſieged. In the proſecution 
of this latter deſign, he ſhewed no greater 
ſpirit than in that of the former. To open his 
way from Oſtend to Sluys, it was neceſſary he 
ſhould make himſelf maſter of the fort of Black- 
emberg. He accordingly laid ſiege to that 
N fort, 
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non; but he was no ſooner informed that che 


duke of Parma was upon his march to give 3 


him battle, than he drew off his troops from 
Blackemberg, retired haſtily in the night to 


Oſtend, and r. eee to Zea- 


Tong 
Tas 3 of Saad with freſh ar- 


dour che operations of the ſiege, and hazing 


at laſt, though with incredible labour, puſhe 


=, 
fort, and had begun to batter it with his can- B WL. K 


his trenches near enough for erecting. a battery, | 


he: ſoon laid a great: part f the wall .in .ruins. 
He would then have attempted an aſſault, had 
he not perceived tat the beſieged had raiſed 
witfun the wall a half moon, which they had 


fortified: in the ſtrongeſt manner. Laying aſide 


therefore all thoughts off taking the tawn by 


ſtorm, he reſolved to employ the ſlower me- 


thod of filling up the ditch, and Working 
mines; and in theſe operations, againſt. which 
che heſieged made the moſt vigorous oppoſi- 
tion, near three weeks were ſpent after the wall 
had been demoliſhed. The beſieged had re- 


ceived: certain intelligence that Leiceſter had 


given up. all hopes of being able to relieve 


them, and they had now no more gunpowder 


left than was ſufficient to ſerve them for ten or 


Generovs 
reſoJution 
of the bee. 
fieged, 


twelve hours longer. Six days before this time 


8 men and the other ſurviving officers, 


Vol. III. 1 having 
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* 9 * having aſſembled together, were of opinion; 
that as they had no proſpe of relief, it would 


1587. 


not be diſhonourable to ſurrender the place 
upon certain conditions; and they reſolved 


that, in caſe theſe conditions were rejected, they 


would ſet fire to the town, and endeavour to 


force their way ſword in hand through the ene- 


my's entrenchments. This reſolution, with 
the articles of the ſurrender, which they com- 
mitted to writing, and confirmed with an oath, 


was ſent to the earl of Leiceſter, to ſerve for a 
vindication of their conduct. But their meſ- 


ſenger was diſcovered in ſwimming acroſs the 


canal, and the paper ſeized and carried to the 


They capi- 
tulate. 


Adguſt 4. 


duke of Parma, whofe prudence and reſpect for 
valour, though in an enemy from whom he had 


ſuffered greatly, made him refolve to grant 


them thoſe terms on which he had thus acci- 


. dentally diſcovered they were ſo much deter- 


mined to inſiſt, Accordingly when, their gun- 


powder being almoſt ſpent, they offered to de- 


liver the town, upon condition that they ſhould 
march out with the honours of war, he in- 
ſtantly complied with their requeſt. Their 
number had been reduced from ſixteen or ſeven- 
teen hundred, to ſeven hundred men. The loſs 


of the beſiegers was likewiſe very great. The 


cotemporary hiſtorians do not mention the par- 
ticular number of the killed and wounded ; 


but they concur in ſaying that Sluys coſt the 
duke 
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duke of Parma more IA Nuys, Grave, and BO OK 


XX. 
| Venloe rogether ® . — 
Ir afforded him oreat fatisfadtion under this Guelders 


betrayed to 


calamity, that during the ſiege of Sluys, he had, the Spa- 
without any bloodſhed, acquired the town of 2 
Guelders, which was betrayed to him by a Scots 
colonel of the name of Paton. To this man, 
Leiceſter had committed the government of 
Guelders ; but having taken offence at ſome 
part of his conduct, he had openly threatened .. 

to put another, of the name of Stuart, in his 
toom. In order to avoid this affront, Paton 
entered into a correſpondence with Hautpeine, 
whoſe troops were at that time in the neigh- 
bourhood of Guelders, and with his aſſiſtance 

he ſoon afterwards executed his perfidious de- : 


ſign, 


To compenſate to the States for ſo many 
important places, as they had loſt fince their 
alliance with England, their forces had gained 
no advantage but the reduction of Axel, which 
prince Maurice took by a ſtratagem; and the 
fort of Engelem, which was compelled to ſur- 
render by count Hohenloe ; ; wa at the ſame 


| = ende Spe the aowdes killed: ac: bet Be 
but his whole relation of this fiege is ſo exceedingly roman- 
tic, that no credit can be given to it. 


Meteren, lib. xiv. p 439. Bentivoglio, Part ii. lib. i iv. 5 
Ka | H 2 | time 


Intrigves of 
Leiceſter, 


time beat the Spaniſh troops under Eliut⸗ | 


peine, in a rencounter, in which the latter Joſt 
his. life. 


ArTzR Leiceſter's . attempt te 


raiſe the ſiege of Sluys, he tranſported his 


troops to Brabant, and made another equally 
inglorious attempt to reduce the town and diſ- 


trict of Hoogſtraten. This was the laſt mili- 


tary enterpriſe which he undertook in the 


Netherlands, immediately after which he ſet out 


for Dort, whither the States had ſent ſome of 
their number to wait his arrival, 


"Try e 3 more aged than 
ever with his conduct. They long had reaſon 
to ſuſpect, and they had lately received certain 
intelligence, that he had formed a deſign to 
deprive them of their authority. A letter of 
his, writ from England to one of his ſecreta- 
ries, had been intercepted, in which, after men- 
tioning his intended return to the Low- Coun- 
tries, he expreſſed, in ſtrong terms, his diſcon- 
tent with the limited power which he had hi- 
therto enjoyed as governor; ſent inſtructions 


to be communicated to thoſe who were privy 


to his deſigns ; and inſinuated, that if he could 
not obtain a more extenſive authority, it was 
the queen's reſolution, and his own, to aban- 

73: - = ids 
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don the provinces altogether, and to leave them. 5 


to their fate. 


Tun States * wich this intelligence, 


+ ve a 


reſolved to ſtand upon their guard againſt 
his machinations. Being ſtill however unwil- 


ling, from their dread of Elizabeth 8 diſplea- 
ſure, to come to an open rupture with him, 


they took no notice of this letter, but exhorted 
him to reje& ſuch malignant counſels as might 
be offered by ill-deſigning men, who, in or- 
der to promote their own ſelfiſh views, wiſhed 
to ſow the ſeeds. of animoſity and diſſention. 
From this exhortation, Leiceſter eaſily - per- 


Thes States 
alar med, 


_ ceived that the States had come to the know- - 


ledge of his deſigns. With great diſingenuity 
he accuſed them of having violated their faith, 
by abridging that authority which they had 


intreated him to accept; and he threw the 


blame of all the misfortunes which had be- 


fallen the confederacy, partly on the States, | 


and partly on prince Maurice and count Ho- 
henloe. The States, he ſaid, had neglected 


to furniſh him with the neceſſary ſupplies ; 


and Maurice and Hohenloe had, on different 
| pretences, refuſed. to co-operate with him in 
his military enterpriſes. Of a writing which 
contained theſe and ſome other groundleſs ac- 
cuſations, copies were ſent by his partizans 
into different parts of the provinces, The par- 
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62.0 x ties accuſed publiſhed a vindication of their 
conduct; and it is impoſſible from what is pre- 


1587. 


ſerved of this altercation, to conſider what 


Leiceſter advanced, in any other light, but as | 


the mean attempt of a perſon, equally weak 


and difingenuous, to blacken the characters of 
others, in order to conceal the cowardice and 


imprudence of which he himſelf was conſcious. 


Such was the judgment formed of it by the 
impartial world, and by moſt of the inhabitants 
of the Netherlands. But there was ſtill a nu- 
merous party who eſpouſed Leiceſter's defence, 


and promoted the execution of his deſigns. 


The offici- 


' ovineſ< of 


the cler 857 · 


The clergy were ſtill as much attached to him 
as ever, and ſpared no pains to bring the people 


to a compliance with his will. Having with 
this view called a ſynod or afſembly, they ap- 
pointed four of their number to- preſent an 
addreſs to the States, in which, beſides ex- 
horting them to attend to the true intereſt 
of the country, and the advancement of reli- 
gion, they adviſed them to maintain concord 
with the queen of England, and the earl of 


| Leiceſter, 


To this addreſs, FR States made ſuch a re- 
ply as the officiouſneſs of thoſe in whoſe name 
it was preſented, ſeems to have deſerved. | 
They had not been inattentive (they ſaid) 
to thoſe important objects which the ſynod 

had 
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had recommended to their attention; and they B 00K 


could not be. more ſolicitous than they had al- 
ways been, to preſerve inviolate thoſe engage- 
ments into which they had entered with the 
queen of England and the earl of Leiceſter ; 


3 
3 8 


but, in their turn, they muſt exhort the mini- | 
ſters to be on their guard againſt admitting 


|  - among them perſons, who, under the cloak of 


religion, made it their buſineſs to calumniate 
the civil magiſtrates. By perſons ſuch as 


theſe, who affected great zeal for religion, the 


church had been ruined in the ſouthern pro- 
vinces; and its ruin in the United Provinces 
would ſoon be accompliſhed, if an end were 
not ſpeedily put to the practices of ſuch de- 
ſigning men. They concluded with exharting 
the miniſters to take warning from the fate of 
their brethren in Brabant and Flanders ; and 


to remember, that the only way in which they 


ought to interfere in public affairs, was to fa- 
vour thoſe to whom the adminiſtration was 
committed, with the aſſiſtance of their prayers.” 


NEITHER this wholeſome counſel, nor any 
other meaſure which the States employed to 
enlighten and alarm their countrymen, pro- 


Leiceſter's 
defignt are 
fruſtr ated. 


duced for ſome time the deſired effect. Lei- | 


ceſter ſtill continued to carry on his intrigues 
in different places, and_went from town to 


town, Putting in practice every low art by 
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* which he might increaſe the number of his 
—— partizans. In Frieſland, North Holland, and 


| 
|; 
| 
| 
1 
* 
14 
{| 
1 


even in Dort and Leyden, there were many 
ho eſpouſed his cauſe, and ſhewed themſelves 
defirous to inveſt him with authority to con- 
troul the aſſembly of the States, notwithſtand- 
ing the maay ftriking proofs which he had 
given both of tyranny and folly, In Leyden 
a plot was laid for putting him in poſſeſſion 
of that important city; but the conſpirators 
were detected, condemned, and executed, And 
by the vigilance of the States, ſeconded by 
prince Maurice and William de Naſſau, go- 
vernor of Frieſland, his deſigns in other places 
were rendered equally ineffeftual, Having 
come at laſt to perceive that he was not equal 
to the attempt upon which he had entered, he 
grew tired of his ſituation, and in the month 
of December paſſed over to England, where, 
not long after his arrival, Elizabeth, either 
from a conviction of his incapacity, or from 
the deſire of keeping him for the future near 
her perſon, required him to reſign his goyern- 
ment of the provinces ; which he accordingly 
did, on the 27th of December, ane thouſand 
five hundred and eighty-ſeyen *, - ö 


Tu flame which he had kindled was not ſo 
ſoon extinguiſhed, In ſome towns, the garri- 


» Meteren, Pe 455» 


ſons, 
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ſons, inſtigated by him or his emiſſaries, openly Bo .* 
deſpited the authority of the States. Againſt 


tlie garriſon of Medemblinc, they were obliged 
to employ farce; and in order to engage other 
garriſons to yield obedience to their com- 
 mands, they had recourſe to the interpoſition 
of Elizabeth, through whoſe good offices i inter- 
nal nnn was at ee reſtored. 
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PET L 
LIZABETH: was the more folicitouzey 
heal the diviſions in the United Provin- 


ces, as ſhe apprehended that ſhe would ſoon 
have occaſion for all the aſſiſtance which her 


allies could afford her. All Europe had re- 


ſounded for ſome time with the noiſe of the 


preparations, which Philip was making, with 


a view to fome important enterpriſe. He had 
been employed for ſeveral months in building 
ſhips of an extraordinary fize, and in collect- 
ing ſtores for their equipment ; while the duke 
of Parma had made ſuch numerous levies in 
ee Italy, and the Netherlands, as ſhewed 

8 that 
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Philip me- 
ditates the 


conqueſt of 


England. 
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BOOK that he intended to take the field againſt the 
L—— next campaign, with a much more powerful 


1587. 


His mo- 
tives. ! 


army than any which he had hitherto com- 


manded. * 


Aluos r ever ſince the beginning of Philip” . 
reign, a great proportion of his troops had been 
occupied, either in war with the Corſairs and 
Turks, in the reduction of the Moreſcoes, or 


in the conqueſt of Portugal. He had never 


fully exerted his ſtrength againſt his revolted 
ſubjects in the Netherlands. Nor had he found 
leiſure to take vengeance upon Elizabeth, for 
the ſupport which ſne had given them, and the 
inſults which he had received from her in Ame- 
rica, where ſeveral of his colonies had been 


plundered by her fleet*, To theſe objects he 
- now thought that his honour as well as his in- 


tereſt required that he ſhould apply his prin- 


cipal attention. As he did not doubt that, 


with a much ſmaller force than he intended to 
employ, he ſhould be able to compel the people 
in the Netherlands to return to their allegiance, 


he had begun his preparations, chiefly with an 


intention to invade England, and he aſpired to 
the entire ſubjection of that kingdom. But he 


heſitated for ſome time as to the manner in 


which he ſhould proceed; and held frequent 


Buy Sir Francis Drake, anno 1585. 
meetings 
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ricetings of his council to afflt him in decide 
ing, whether it was moſt expedient to begin C——_— 
with the invaſion of England, or with the con- 387 
queſt of tlie United Provinces. Idiaquez, one 
of his principal officers of ſtate, adviſed him 
to abandon altogether 2 former of thele de- 
bens. EY Oe 
e TAE © 380 of f England (ſaid that pru- 2 
dent ſtateſman), which i is furrounded on every Pl 
fide with a tempeſtuous ocean, and has few 
harbours upon its coaſts; the numerous forces 
Wich defend it; the genius of the people, and 
che nature of their government, concur in male- 
ing me believe that it will be found almoſt im- 
i Pede eee 8 in an WY to _— 
} m9 
cc Tin Engliſh ns aqua) W chas 
of any other nation; and when joined with the 
ſhips belongifig to the revolted provinces, muſt 
prove an overmatch for any fleet that can 
ſent from Spain. And even allowing that the 
king's forces ſhould effectuate adeſcent, yet wN hat 
ground is tliere to hopeithat they will be able 
either to ſubdue ſocgreat a nation, or to main- 
tain, for aby conſiderable time, fuch conqueſts 
as may be made? In order to accompliſh the 
moſt ordinary conqueſts, ſome favourable diſ- 
poſition in the people towards the conquerors 
| bs neceſſary; and in order to preſerve them, i | 
4 there | 
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B 90 K there is need for a continual ſupply of troops. 
8 From no part of the Engliſh nation, has the 


-J . 


king any reaſon to hope for aſſiſtance in the. 


intended enterpriſe. In the beginning of his 
reign, he had experience of the ſtrong abhor-, 


rence which theſe iſlanders entertain of a fo- 
reign yoke. And he knows how difficult it 
muſt be to keep up a numerous army in Eng- 
land, beſides all the other armies which are 
neceſſary for the defence of his hereditary, and 
his lately acquired dominions. If England 
ſhould prove equally pernicious to Spain, as 
Flanders has done, would there not be reaſon 
to dread the conſequences? Even the conſe- 
quence of ſucceſs may prove fatal; how much 
more thoſe which may ariſe from a diſappoint- 
ment, by which Elizabeth, being delivered 
from her apprehenſions of danger at home, 
would be at greater leiſure than ever to ſup- 


port the provinces in their rebellion ; and by 


joining her maritime force with theirs, do in- 
finite miſchief to the Spaniſh dominions, both 
in Europe and America. In my opinion there- 
fore, it will be better to ſuſpend the deſign of 
invading England, and to employ both the 
fleet and army in the reduction of the Ne- 
therlands. The rebels will not long reſiſt ſo 
great a force; and when. they are ſubdued, _ 
the king, having fewer enemies to contend 


with, | 
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with, will be much more able than ar preſent BO 22 * 


to chaſtiſe the queen of England.” 2 


Th HE obs of Hh hon Philip conſulted 
on this occaſion, was: of the ſame opinion as 


1589, | : 
_ of 


Parma's 
opinicns 


Idiaquez; and added, That before the king : 


could enter upon the Engliſh expedition with 


q probability of ſucceſs, it was neceſſary to ac- 
quire poſſeſſion of ſome of the moſt conſiderable 
ſea- ports in Zealand, for the accommodation of 
his fleet. 


Pm was not l either bold or -raſh; 
yet he refuſed to liſten to theſe prudent coun- 


 ſels. Blinded by the ſplendid ſucceſs of his 


arms in the conqueſt of Portugal, he thought it 


RejeRedly 
* Philip, 


impoſſible that Elizabeth could withſtand the. 


powerful armament. which he intended to em- 


ploy againſt her. And if England were ſub- 
dued, the reduction of his revolted ſubjects 
would quickly follow, as they would then be 
' deprived of the only foreign aid, by which they 
had been hitherto enabled to perſiſt i in their re- 
| bellion. Nor would the conqueſt of the former, 
he thought, be either ſo tedious or ſo difficult 


as. that of the latter; becauſe England was 


every where an open country, and the Engliſh, 
truſting to their inſular ſituation, had neglect- 
ed to provide any fortified towns to retard the 


progreſs of an enemy. A ſingle battle by ſea, 
| | and 


* 
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and another by land, would decide the conteſt; 


aud as the fleet which he was preparing Was 


þ | 587. 


State f 
Europe. 


greatly ſuperior to any which Elizabeth could 


equip, ſo be eould not ſuppoſe that her land- 


forces, undiſciplined, and unaccuſtomed to 
war, would be able to reſiſt his veteran troops, 
which had been long enured to victory, and 
were commanded by the greateſt general _ 
0 4x06 taped officers in the world. 


He was not ignorant Fad inch reaſon the 


other European powers had to be jealous of his 
deſign; but he conſidered that happily they 


were at preſent either not-inclined, or not in a 
capacity to prevent him from earrying it into 


execution. The emperor of Germany was his 


friend and ally. The attention of the-northern 
potentates was wholly engroſſed with the inter- 
nal adminiſtration of their dominions. And 
the French monarch, who was more deeply in- 


tereſted than any. other in oppoſing him, could 


with difficulty ſupport himſelf upon the- throne 
againſt his rebellious ſubjects. 


Bur there was nothing which .contributed _. 
more to confirm him in his purpoſe, than the 


approbation which it received from the Pope *; 


who, although it has been aſſerted that no 


bd i V. 


. 
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_ perſon entertained a higher admiration of the 


XXI. 


Character of Elizabeth, conſidered her as tje 


maoſt formidable enemy that the church had 


ever ſeen upon a throne. She had not indeed, 
on any occaſion, treated her catholic ſubjects 


with that inhuman cruelty, of which Philip 


had ſet her an example in his treatment of the 
proteſtants ; ; but ſhe had ſhewn herſelf intent on 
extirpating the catholic religion from every 


1587. 


country in Europe, to which her power and 


influence could reach. For almoſt thirty years 


ſhe had been the chief ſupport of the proteſtants 


in Germany; the Netherlands; and France: She 


had entirely aboliſhed the popiſh faith in 


Scotland, as well as in her own dominions; 


and not ſatisfied of depriving the unfortunate 
Mary of her liberty, ſhe had lately, after the 


| farce of a ſolemn trial, ordered that princeſs to 
be condemned as a traitor, and to ſuffer death; 


| This action, for which Elizabeth was ſeverely _ 


cenſured by proteſtants as well as papiſts, ex- 


Cited in the violent mind of the pontiff, the 


higheſt degree of rage and indignation. With 


theſe paſſions his incereſt cer; and the 


hope of ſeeing England, which had formerly 


been the moſt precious jewel of the triple 


crown, brought back to its ancient obedience 
to the Holy See. He approved highly there- 
fore of Philip's intended enterpriſe, exhorting 


him to perſevere in his deſign, and gave him 
Vol. III. ö | 
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aſſurances that he would befriend him in the 
execution of it to the utmoſt of his power. 
Next to an inſatiable thirſt after dominion, it 
had ever been Philip's principal ambition to 
be conſidered as the guardian of the church ; 
and his vanity was not a little flattered at this 
time with having the 828 pontiff for his 

aſſociate . 


H x proceeded therefore with much alacrity 
in completing his preparations. But although 
he reſolved to ſpare no expence or pains to ſe- 
cure ſucceſs; yet, that he might find Elizabeth 
unprepared, he concealed with care the purpoſe 


for which his armament was intended. A part 
of his fleet, he ſaid, was to co-operate with his 


land-forces in the reduction of Holland, and 
the reſt to be employed in the defence of his 


dominions in America. 


EL1ZABETH had too much penetration to be 
ſo eaſily deceived by the artifices of a prince, 
with whoſe duplicity ſhe was ſo thoroughly ac- 
quainted ; and in the ſpring of the year one 


thouſand five hundred and eighty-ſeven, ſhe 


ſent Sir Francis Drake with a fleet to the coaſt 
of Spain to interrupt his preparations. By 


e Bentivoglio, part 11. lib, iv. See a very different ac- 
count in Gregorio Leti's Life of Sixtus, Ud. vii. 


this 
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this gallant ſeaman, the Spaniſh. ſhips of wat 
which had been ſent to oppoſe him were diſ- 


perſed, and near a hundred veſſels filled with 
naval ſtores and proviſions, beſides two large 
galleons, were deſtroyed in the harbour of Ca- 


diz. Drake then ſet ſail for the Azores, where 
he took a rich carrack in her way from the 
Eaſt Indies, and afterwards returned to Eng- 


land loaded with ſpoils, having by this bold 
and fortunate adventure rendered it impoſſible 
for Philip to execute his enterpriſe againſt 1 
land till the following . 


Norte theſe hotilities, Philip 
ſtill affected to deſire that all the grounds of 
difference between him .and Elizabeth might 
be removed, and gave orders to the duke of 
Parma to propoſe a negociation for peace. It 
is not probable that the queen was deceived by 
this, any more than by his former artifice. She 


reſolved however to appear to be caught in the. 
| ſnare: ſhe pretended to believe his declaration 


with regard to the deſtination of his fleet, and 
to liſten to his propoſal of negociating an agree- 
ment. She readily accepted of the mediation 


of the king of Denmark; and that her con- 
duct _— have the greater appearance of ſin- 


cerity, ſhe urged the States to ſend ambaſſadors 


$157: DD 
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Fruitleſs 
negociation 


for peace, 


to Bourbourg, the place appointed for the | 
conferences, and ordered her envoy to repre- 
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ſent to them the expediency of putting a en 


eto the war. 


1537. 


* 


Tux States were much alarmed with her pro- 


poſal, and ſuſpected that, 1 in order to avert the 


ſtorm which threatened her, ſhe had reſolved 


to ſacrifice the confederacy, and to deliver up 


to Philip the Dutch towns in her poſſeſſion. 
She found it neceſſary to remove their appre- 
henfions on this head, by declaring, that as 
ſhe had not the remoteſt thoughts of forſaking 


them, ſo ſhe would never conſent to any terms 


of peace inconſiſtent with their ſecurity. 


SEE could not however perſuade them to ſend 


ambaſſadors to the congreſs. They were 
deeply ſenſible, they informed her, of the 
weight of thoſe conſiderations which her am- 
baſſador had urged to induce them to think of 
peace. They lamented that ſpirit of diſcord 
which had ſeized on ſome towns of the confe- 
deracy, and they heard, with great anxiety, 
of thoſe mighty fleets and armies which the 
king of Spain was preparing for their deſtruc- 
tion. Bur their ſituation, though bad in ſome 


reſpects, was far from being deſperate; they 


were ſtill in poſſeſſion of more than ſixty towns 


and forts, each of which could make a. vigor- 
ous reſiſtance againſt the enemy. In the two 


years during which the earl of Leiceſter had 


governed | 
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governed them, eight millions of guilders had” * 

been raiſed for the public ſervice, and under a 

prudent adminiſtration they would be able not 
only to continue to afford the ſame expence, 


hut even to augment it. But although their 


ſituation were in reality as ill as ſome had re- 
preſented, it could not ſerve any good purpoſe 
to treat of peace with the king of Spain, who 


was unalterably determined never to grant 
them peace on ſuch conditions as either their 
intereſt or their conſciences would permit them 
to accept. And from paſt experience they were 
perſuaded, that their ſending ambaſſadors to the 


congreſs would be attended with the moſt per- 


nicious conſequences. It would create in ma- 


ny perſons ſuch deſpair with regard to the ſta- 


bility of the preſent government, as would de- 


termine ſome to change their religion, and 
others to leave the Netherlands. It would raiſe 


the ſpirits of the catholics, and induce both 
them and the proteſtants to with-hold their 


ſhare of the public expences; the former, from 
the view of forwarding the peace, and the 


latter, from that of retiring into foreign parts. 
Thus, both the fleet and army being ill paid, 
would become refractory, the eomtianders of 
towns and ſhips would provide for their future 


ſecurity, be entering into ſecret practices with 
the enemy; and in the midſt of that ſedition, 
confuſion, and treachery that would enſue, it 
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B 9 K would not be in the power of the States, or of 
L— the queen, to prevent the people from accept- 
1587. ing whatever terms of peace the king of Spain 


| ould think fit to impoſe, 


In theſe reaſons Elizabeth found it 29 
to acquieſce; but ſhe perſiſted in the reſolution 
which ſhe had formed with regard to her own I 
conduct, and ordered her ambaſſadors to re- . 
pair to Bourbourg. In the conferences held 
there, various terms of accommodation were 
propoſed, with no ſincerity on the part of Spain, 
and with little hope of ſucceſs on the part of 
England. The Spaniſh miniſters ſtill conti- 
nued to aſſure thoſe of England, that no inva- 
ſion of that kingdom was intended; and, con- 
ſidering how long this congreſs ſubſiſted (for 
it was not diſſolved till the arrival of the Spa- 
niſh fleet in the channel), it ſhould ſeem that 


their aſſeverations were not wholly diſregarded 
by Elizabeth“. 


Elizabeth's T uIS artifice however did not prevent her 
bn. from putting her kingdom into a poſture of de- 
fence. An army was raiſed amounting to 
eighty thouſand men, twenty thouſand of whom 
were ſtationed on the ſouth cvaſt of the iſland, 
en 1 thouſand foot and a thouſand horſe 


4 Meteren, lib. xiv. p. 439 Bentivoglio, part ii. lib. iv. 
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were poſted at T ilbury, in Eſſex, under the B * K 
earl of Leiceſter, and the remainder command 


ed by lord Hunſdown, were kept near the 


queen's perſon, in readineſs to march againſt 
the enemy whereſoever they ſhould attempt to 
land. Elizabeth did not truſt implicitly at 
this juncture either to her own judgment, or 


that of her counſellors of ſtate; lord Gray of 
Wilton, fir Francis Knolles, fir John Norris, 


fir Richard Bingham, and fir Roger Williams, 
officers of diſtinguiſhed reputation, were ap- 
pointed to conſider of the meaſures proper to 


"IP": 


be purſued; and by their advice, all the fea- | 


ports which lay moſt conveniently for a deſcent 


were. fortified; the militia was raiſed, their 


arms and.manner of fighting aſcertained, and 


a reſolution. formed, that if, notwithſtanding 


the precautions taken, it ſhould be found im- 


_ poſſible to prevent the enemy from landing, all 
the country round ſhould be laid waſte, and a 
general engagement avoided cill the ſeveral a ar- 
mies were combined. 


WuiLE theſe prudent 8 were RE 
at land, Elizabeth exerted | herſelf ſtrenuouſly 
in the equipment of her fleet, When ſhe be- 
gan her preparations, it did not amount to 
more than thirty ſhips,” and none of theſe were 


nearly equal in ſize to thoſe of the enemy. But 


this diſadyantage was in ſome meaſure com- 


14+. 
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penſated by the {kill and dexterity of the Eng- 
liſh ſailors ; and the number of her ſhips was 
ſoon augmented through the alacrity and zeal 


which her ſubjects diſplayed in her defence. 
By her wiſe adminiſtration ſhe had acquired 


their eſteem and confidence. The animoſity 
againſt her perſon and government, which the 
differences in religion had excited in the minds 
of ſome, was at preſent ſwallowed up in that 
univerſal abhorrence which the catholics as well 
as the proteſtants entertained of the tyranny of 
Spain, Great pains were taken to keep alive 
and heighten that abhorrence, Accounts were 


ſpread of the horrid barbarities which the Spa- 


niards had perpetrated in the Netherlands and 
America: - deſcriptions were drawn, in the 
blackeſt colours, of the inhuman cruelties of 
the inquiſition, and pictures were difperſed of 
the various inſtruments of torture employed by 
the inquiſitors, of which, it was ſaid, there was 
abundant ſtore on board the Spaniſh fleet, 
Theſe, and ſuch other conſiderations, made a 


ſtrong impreſſion not upon Elizabeth's proteſ- 


tant ſubjects only, but likewiſe upon the ca- 


tholics*; who, although the pope had pub- 
liſhed a bull of excommunication againſt her, 
yet reſolved not to yield to the proteſtants 
either in loyalty to their ſovereign, or in zeal 


© Meteren, lib. xv. 


for 
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for the independency of the ſtate: The whole 
kingdom was of one mind and ſpirit: ſome 


catholics entered into the army as volunteers, 


and others joined with the proteſtants in equip- 


SY 
B 0 8. * 


e 
; 1513. 


ping armed veſſels. Every maritime town fit- 
ted out one or more. The citizens of London 


furniſhed thirty, although only fifteen were 
required of them; and between forty and fifty 


were equipped by the nobility and gentry 


throughout the kingdom. But all theſe ſhips 
were of ſmall ſize, in compariſon of thoſe which 


compoſed the Spaniſh fleet; and there was ſtill 


much ground for the moſt anxious apprehen- 
ſions with regard to the final iſſue of the war. 


No perſon felt greater anxiety on this occa- 


ſion than Elizabeth; the principal object of 


_ whoſe prudent politics for thirty years, had been 
to avoid the critical ſituation to which ſhe was 
now reduced. She did not, however, ſuffer 


any ſymproms of uneaſineſs to appear, but wore 
at all times a placid and animated countenance, 


and in her whole behaviour diſplayed an un- 
daunted ſpirit, which commanded admiration 
and e | 


Tux N of Holland, in the mean time, 


were not inattentive to the approaching dan- 
ger, nor did they think themſelves leſs inte- 
reſted to provide againſt | it, than if Philip had in- 


I tended 


Prepara- 
tians and 
con ſuct of 
tue Dulch. 
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ook tended to begin his operations with an attack - 
upon the Netherlands. From their fears of an 
TO immediate attack, they were delivered by in- 
telligence of the enormous ſize. of the Spaniſh | 
ſhips, to which the coaſts of Holland and 
Zealand were inacceſſible. They turned their 
principal attention therefore to the aſſiſtance 
of their ally: and kept their fleet, conſiſting of 
more than eighty ſhips, prepared for action. 
At Elizabeth's deſire, they ſent thirty of that 
number to cruize between Calais and Dover; 
and, afterwards, when the duke of Parma's 
deſign of tranſporting his army to England 
was certainly known, they ordered Juſtin de 
Naſſau, admiral of Zealand, to join Jord Sey- 
mour, one of the Engliſh admirals, with five 
and thirty ſhips, to block up thoſe ſea-ports 
in Flanders where the duke intended to em- 
bark“ + 
Tux principal Engliſh fleet was ſtationed at 
Plymouth, and the chief command of it was given 
to Charles lord Howard of Effingham, who had 
under him as vice-admirals, Sir Francis Drake, 
Hawkins, and Frobiſher, three of the maſt ex- 
pert and braveſt ſeamen in the world. 


The Spenim Ix the beginning of May one thouſand five. 
Ami. hundred and eighty-eight, Philip's preparations, 


e Meteren, lib. xv. 


which 
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which had ſo long kept all Europe in amaze- 
ment and ſuſpence were brought to a conclu- 
| ion. That Armada, to which the Spaniards, 
in confidence of ſucceſs, gave the name of In- 


vincible, . conſiſted of one hundred and fifty 


| ſhips, moſt of which were greatly ſuperior in 
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ſtrength and ſize to any that had been ſeen be- 
fore. It had on board near twenty thouſand 


ſoldiers, and eight thouſand ſailors, beſides 


two thouſand volunteers of the moſt diſtin- 


guiſhed families in Spain. It carried two 


thouſand fix hundred and fifty great guns, was 
victualled for half a year, and contained ſuch 


a quantity of military ſtores, as only the Spa- 
niſh monarch, enriched by the treaſures of the 
Indies and America, could ſupply. 


 PartLie's preparations in the Netherlands 
were not leſs advanced than thoſe in Spain, 
Beſides a flouriſhing army of thirty . thouſand 


Duke of 
Parma's 
prepata- 
tions. 


foot and four thouſand: horſe, which the duke _ 
of Parma had aſſembled in the neighbourhood 


of Nieuport and Dunkirk ; that active general | 


had, with incredible labour, provided a great 
| number of flat-bottomed veſſels, fit for tranſ- 
porting both horſe and foot, and had brought 


ſailors to navigate them from the towns in the 


Baltic. Moſt of theſe veſſels had been built 


at Antwerp, and as he durſt not venture to 


bring them from thence by ſea to Nieuport, 


left: - 


2006 - 
* 00K leſt they ſhould have been intercepted by the 
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Dutch, he was obliged to ſend them along the 
Scheld to Ghent; from Ghent to Bruges, by 
the canal which joins theſe towns, and from 
Bruges to Nieuport, by a new canal which he dug 
on the preſent occaſion. This laborious un- 
dertaking, in which ſeveral thouſand workmen 
had been employed, was already finiſhed, and 


the duke now waited for the arrival of the Spa- 
'niſh fleet; hoping, that as ſoon as it ſhould ap- 


proach, the Dutch and Engliſh ſhips that 
cruiſed upon the coaſt, would retire into their 
harbours, | 1 


Tux Armada Wirte have left Liſbon i in ho 
beginning of May, but the marquis de Santa 
Croce, who had been appointed admiral, was, g 
at the very time fixed for its departure, ſeized 
with a violent fever, of which he died in a few 
days; and, by a ſingular fatality, the duke de 
Paliano, the vice-admiral, died likewiſe at the 
ſame time. Santa Croce being reckened the + 
firſt naval officer in Spain, Philip had much 
reaſon ro lament his death, and it ſhould ſeem 


that he found it extremely difficult to fill his 
place, ſince he named for his ſucceſſor the 


duke de Medina Sidonia, a nobleman of con- 
ſiderable reputation, but entirely unacquainted 


with maritime affairs. This defect in the 


commander in chief, Philip ſupplied in ſome 


meaſure, 
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' meaſure, by giving him Martinez de Recaldo, 
a ſeaman of great RAG for has? Vice- 


admiral. . 

In theſe arrangements ſo much time was 
| loſt, that the fleet could not leave Lifbon' till 
the twenty-ninth of May. It had not advan- 
ced far in its voyage to Corunna, at which 
place it was to receive ſome troops and ſtores, 
when it was overtaken by a violent ſtorm and 
diſperſed. All the ſhips however reached Co- 
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The Armas» 


da ſets ſail 


from Liſbon. 


runna, though conſiderably damaged, except 


four. They were rapaired with the utmoſt 
diligence, the king ſending meſſengers every 


day to haſten their departure; yet ſeveral weeks 


paſſed before they could be put in a condition 
to reſume the voyage. 


In the mean time a report was brought to 
England, that the Armada had ſuffered ſo 


much by the ſtorm, as. to be unfit for proceed- | 


ing in the intended enterpriſe ; and ſo well at- 
reſted did this intelligence appear to queen 


Elizabeth, that, at her deſire, ſecretary Wal- 


W wrote to the —— admiral, requir- 


Fla three of theſe, the galley · ſlaves, . of 


| Engliſh, French, and Turks, taking advantage of the 


confuſion occaſioned by the ſtorm, overpowered the Spa- 


niards, and carried the ſhips into a harbour on the coaſt of 
Bayonne: — Pp. 476. 


ing 
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ing him to lay up four of his largeſt ſhips; and 


| happily leſs credulous on this occaſion than 


either Elizabeth or Walſingham, and deſired 


that he might be allowed to retain theſe ſhips 


in the ſervice; even though it ſhould be at his 


Arrival of 
the Arma- 
da in the 
channel. 


July zoth. 


own expence, till more certain information 


were received. In order to procure it, he ſet 


ſail with a briſk north wind for Corunna, in- 
tending, in caſe he ſhould find the Armada ſo 
much diſabled as had been reported, to attempt 
to complete its deſtruction, On the coaſt of 
Spain he received intelligence of the truth : at 


the ſame time the wind having changed from 
north to ſouth, he began to dread that the Spa- 


niards might have failed for England, and 
therefore he returned without delay to his for- 
mer ſtation at Plymouth. 


| Sete after el he was informed that 
the Armada was in ſight. He immediately 
weighed anchor, and ſailed out of the harbour, 
ſtill uncertain of the courſe which the enemy 
intended to purſue. On the next day he per- 
ceived them ſteering directly towards him, 
drawn up in the form of a creſcent, which ex- 
tended ſeven miles from one extremity to ano= 
ther. It was for ſome time believed that Ply- 
mouth was the place of their deſtination ; and 


it was the opinion of many perſons in that age, 
that 
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that their enterprize would have been more 


ſucceſsful than it proved, had they landed 
there, and not proceeded up the channel. By 


doing this, it was ſuppoſed, they would have 


9 


M 


drawn Elizabeth's whole force to the ſouth- 


weſt coaſt of the iſland, and have rendered it 


eaſier for the duke of Parma to tranſport. his 


troops. But in this expectation it is probable ' 


they would have been extremely diſappointed, 
as the Dutch fleet alone would have been able 
to block up the ſea-ports in Flanders; the 


| Engliſh fleet might have deſtroyed the Armada | 


had it once entered Plymouth harbour, 'and 
Elizabeth's land-forces would have been an 


over-match for all the Spaniſh troops which 


the Armada had on board. But if the duke 
de Medina ever intended to make a deſcent at 
Plymouth, he ſoon changed his deſign, and ad- 
hered cloſely afterwards to the execution of the 


plan preſcribed to him by the court of Spain. 


Plan of ope- 
rations pre- 
ſented 13 | 


Philip. 


This was to ſteer quite through the channel til! 


he ſhould reach the coaſt of Flanders, and after 
driving away the Dutch and Engliſh ſhips, by 
which the harbours of Nieuport and Dunkirk 
were beſieged, to eſcort the duke of Parma's 
army to England, and to land there the forces 
that were on board the fleet. In compliance 
with theſe inſtructions, he proceeded in his 


courſe, without turning aſide to the Engliſh, 8 


who 
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who were drawn up along he coaſt, and ready 
to receive him. 


Loi Howard, contideatiy that the 18 


niards would probably be much ſuperior to him 


in cloſe fight, by reaſon of the ſize of their 
ſhips, and the number of their troops, wiſely | 


reſolved to content himſelf with haraſſing them 


in their voyage, and with watching attgntively 


all the advantages which might be derived 


from ſtorms, croſs winds, and ſuch like for- 
tuitous accidents. It was not long before he 
diſcerned a favourable opportunity 2 attack - 
ing the vice-admiral Recaldo. This he did in 
nerfon and on that occaſion diſplayed ſo much 
dexterity in working his ſhip, and in loading 


and firing his guns, as greatly alarmed the 


Spaniards for the fate of the vice-admiral: 
From that time they kept much cloſer to one 
another; notwithſtanding which, the Engliſh 
on the ſame day attacked one of the largeſt ga- 
leaſſes. Other Spaniſh ſhips came up in time 
to her relief, but in their hurry, one of the 
principal galleons, which had a great part of 
the treaſure on board, ran foul of another ſhip, 


and had one of her maſts broken. In conſe- 


quence of this misfortune ſhe fell behind, and 


was taken by Sir Francis Drake ; who, on the 


ſame day, took another capital ſhip, which had 


been accidentally ſet on fire, 
SEVERAL 
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- SevERAL other rencounters happened. and BOOK 
In all of them the Engliſh proved victorious, 
through the great advantage which they de- — * ? 
rived from the lightneſs of their ſhips, and the ih yew. 
dexterity of the ſailors. The Spaniards in that 
age did not ſufficiently underſtand nautical me- 
chanics, to be able to avail themſelves of the 
unuſual magnitude of their ſhips. The Eng- 
liſh ſailed round them, approached or retired 
with a velocity that filled them with amaze- 
ment, and did infinitely greater execution with 
their cannon; for while every ſhot of theirs 
proved effectual, their ſhips ſuffered very little 
damage from the enemy, whoſe guns were 
planted too high, and generally if 5 5 their 
force i in air. | WET war hog 


- Ae Trtn Spaniards however ſtill continued to The Ar- 
advance till they came oppoſite to Calais: gte to Ca- 
there the duke de Medina having ordered them M* 

to caſt anchor, he ſent information to the duke 

of Parma of his arrival, and intreated him to 

haſten the embarkation of his forces. Farneſe 

ſet out immediately from Bruges, where the 

meſſenger found him, for Nieuport, and he be- 

gan to put his troops on board. But at the 

ſame time he informed Medina, that, agreeably 

to the king's inſtructions, the veſſels which he 

had prepared, were proper only for tranſport- 

ing the troops, but were utterly unfit for fight- 
Vor. III. 5 © | ing; 
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ing; and for this reaſon, till the Armada were 
brought ſtill nearer, and the coaſt cleared of 


the Dutch ſhips which had blocked up the har- 
bours of Nieuport and Dunkirk, he could not 
ſtir from his preſent ſtation, without expoſing 


his army to certain ruin, the conſequence of 
which would probably be the entire loſs of the 
Netherlands. . 1 


Is compliance with this requeſt, the Arma- 
da was ordered to advance, and it had arrived 
within ſight of Dunkirk, between the Engliſh 
fleet: on the one hand, and the Dutch on the 


other, when a ſudden calm put a ſtop to all its 


motions. In this ſituation the three fleets re- 
mained for one whole day. About the middle 
of the night a breeze ſprung up, and lord How- 
ard had recourſe to an expedient which had 


been happily deviſed on the day before. Hav- 


ing filled eight ſhips with pitch, ſulphur, and 
other combuſtible materials, he ſet fire to 
them, and ſent them before the wind againſt 
the different diviſions of the Spaniſh fleet. 


Wen the Spaniards beheld theſe ſhips in 
flames approaching towards them, it brought 


to their remembrance the havoc which had 


been made by the fireſnips employed againſt 


the duke of Parma's bridge at the ſiege of Ant- 


werp. The darkneſs of the night increaſed 


the 
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the terror with which their imaginations were 
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overwhelmed, and the panic flew from one ene 


of the fleet to the other. Each crew, anxious 
only for their own preſervation, thought of 
nothing but how to eſcape from the preſent 


danger. Some of them took time to weigh 


their anchors, but others cut their cables, and 
ſuffered their ſhips to drive with blind precipi- 


tation, without conſidering whether they did 
not thereby expoſe themſelves to a greater dan- 


ger than that which they were ſo ſolicitous to 
avoid. In this confuſion the ſhips ran foul of 
one another : the ſhock was dreadful, and ſe- 


veral of them received ſo much damage as to 


be rendered unfit for future uſe. 


Wan 4 returned, lord Howard had 


the ſatisfaction to perceive that his ſtratagem 
had fully produced the deſired effect. The 


enemy were ſtill in extreme diſorder, and their 


ſhips widely ſeparated and diſperſed. His fleet 


had lately received a great augmentation by 


the ſhips fitted out by the nobility and gentry, 


and by thoſe under lord Seymour, who had 


1588. 


Battle be- 
tween the 
two fleets, 


the coaſt of Flanders. Being bravely ſeconded 


by fir Francis Drake, and all the other officers, 
he made haſte to improve the advantage which 
was now preſented to him, and attacked the 
enemy in different quarters at the ſame time 

ky with 
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* — engagement began at four in the morning, 
47d 5 b. and laſted till fix at night. The Spaniards diſ- 
| played in every rencounter the moſt intrepid 
1 | bravery ; but, from the cauſes already men- 
| tioned, they did. very little execution againſt 
the Engliſh, while many of their own ſhips 
were greatly damaged, and ten of the largeſt 
were either run aground, or ſunk, or com- 


pelled to ſurrender. 5 


— 5 
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— Tr principal galeaſs, . by Mon- 
Spaniards, Cada, having Mauriquez the inſpector-general 
on board, with three hundred galley-ſlaves and 
four hundred ſoldiers, was driven aſhore near 
Calais. She was quickly followed by ſome 
Engliſh pinnaces, and theſe were ſupported by 
the admiral's long- boat, in which he had ſent 
a body of ſele& ſoldiers to their aſſiſtance. 
| Moncada himſelf, and almoſt all the Spaniards, | 
were either killed or drowned in attempting to 
reach the ſhore. The rowers were ſet at li- 
berty. About fifty thouſand ducats were found 
on board. Mavriquez eſcaped, and was the 
firſt who carried the news of the diſaſter of the 


fleet to Spain. 


P 


| On of the capital ſhips having been long 
battered by an Engliſh captain of the name 

of W was ſunk in the time of the engage- 

| | | ment. 


e ea 
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. 
ment. A few only of the crew were Kare B 00 x 


Who related, that one of the officers on board — 


having propoſed to ſurrender, he was killed by _ 


another who was enraged at his propoſal ; that 


this other was killed by the brother of the firſt; 
and that it was in the midſt of this bloody 


ſcene, which paints the ferocious character of 
the Spaniards, that the 5 had gone to 1 


wn 8 


„TIA cath of two other of: the Spaniſh 94. 
leons is particularly mentioned by the cotem- 
porary hiſtorians. One of them was called the 
St. Philip, and the other the St. Matthew, which pf 
had on board, beſides ſeveral other nobility, 
two general officers, Don Francis Toledo, of 
the family of Orgas, and Don Diego Pimentel, 
brother to the marquis of Tomnarez. After 
an obſtinate engagement, in which the admi- 
ral's ſhip fought along with them, they were 
obliged to run aſhore on the coaſt of Flanders, 
where they were taken by the Dutch. Toledo 
was drowned, and Pimentel, and all the reſt 
who ſurvived, were made bee 


Tux ave de e was much dejedted at The aste 


M 
theſe misfortunes, and ſtill more when he re- — 


flected on the ſuperior {kill of the enemy. For e. 
it is well atteſted, that in all the engagement 


1 Meteren and Grotius. 
8 K 3 | which 
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* which had paſſed ſince the firſt appearance of 


che Armada in the channel, the Engliſh had 


© loſt only one ſmall ſhip, and about a hundred 
men. Animated by their paſt ſucceſs with 


ſanguine hopes of final victory, they were now 


more formidable than ever. Medina dreaded, 


from a continuance of the combat, the entire 
deſtruction of his fleet. He could not without 
the greateſt danger remain any longer in his 
preſent ſituation, and much leſs could he ven- 


ture to approach nearer to the coaſt of Flan- 


Cauſe of his 
deſpair. 


ders. oo 


| Ir now appeared how gr eat an error — 


had committed, in neglecting to ſecure ſome 


commodious harbours in Zealand. He had 
from the firſt ſuppoſed that the enemy's ſhips 


would fly to their reſpective ports, as ſoon as 
his ſtupendous Armada ſhould appear, But 


this Armada had been made unfit for the pur- 


poſe for which it was deſigned, by means of 
that enormous expence which he beſtowed in 


order to render it invincible. In conſtructing 
it, no attention had been given to the nature of 
thoſe narrow ſeas in which it was to be em- 
ployed ; and the conſequence of this important 
error was, that even if the Engliſh fleet had 


been unable to contend with the Spaniards in 


the deeper parts of the channel, yet they would 
have en them ow landing : and the 
| Dotch 


* 


a. 
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Dutch fleet lying in ſhallow water, to which B 9/9/K! 


xxl. 


the galleons durſt not approach, would ſtill have W 2 


kept their ſtation, and have rendered it im- 


poſſible for the Spaniſh fleet and e to l in 
concert. 


| Ta IS the duke de Medina at 1 per- 
cond, and he did not heſitate in reſolving to 
abandon the further proſecution of his enter- 


priſe. The only ſubject of his deliberation 


now was, how he might, with the leaſt diffi- 


He reſolves 
to return to 
Spain. 


culty and danger, get back to Spain. Had he 


been ever ſo much inclined to return through 


the channel, in which he muſt have been con- 
tinually haraſſed by the enemy, yet the wind, 
which blew ſtrong from the ſouth, would have 


prevented him. He therefore reſolved to fail. 


northwards, and to make the circuit of che 5 


Britiſh iſles. 


Tuts reſolution was no ſooner underſtood by 


the Engliſh admiral, than having diſpatched 
lord Seymour with a part of the fleet, to join 
the Dutch in watching the motions of the duke 

of Parma, he ſee fail himſelf with the greater 


part of it, in purſuit of the Spaniards. He 


followed cloſe in the rear for three days ; with- 


out attacking then. This he declined from 


the apprehenſion of his not having a ſufficient 
, quantity of gun-powder, with which he had 
K 4 | been 
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B g been ill ſupplied by the public offices. Had he 
——— not been deterred from renewing his attack by 


this provoking circumſtance, he might have 
forced the Spaniards to an engagement 
Flamborough-head; and it is aſſerted by a re- 
ſpectable cotemporary hiſtorian ® „that ſo grea 
was the diſtreſs of the Spaniſh fleet, and ſuc h 
the admiral's dread of the long and dangerous 
voyage before him, that he would have fur- 
rendered without reſiſtance, in caſe he had been 
attacked. But he was ſaved from the diſgrace 
in which this action would have involved his 
name, through the neceſſity under which the 
Engliſh admiral found himſelf of returning to 
hs to ſupply the deficiency of his ſtores. 


Lorp Flowird had reaſon to be eaſes 
againſt thoſe, by whoſe negligence he was thus 
diſabled from completing the glory which his 
gallant conduct had procured him. In the 
iſſue, however, it would have been unfortunate 


if he had delayed his return. The two fleets 5 


ſailed in oppoſite directions, were not far diſtant 
from each other, when a dreadful ſtorm aroſe. 
The Engliſh reached home, though not with- 
out difficulty, yet without ſuſtaining any con- 
ſiderable loſs. But the Spaniards were expoſed 
to the ſtorm in all its rage, and became no leſs 


a Grotius. 


objects 
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objects of pity to their enemies, than they had 2.8 * 
lately been of dread and terror. Having hi- . 
therto kept near each other, leſt the Engliſh — 
ſnould have renewed the attack, this circum- 
ſtance proved the firſt cauſe of their difaſters. 
The ſhify were driven violently againſt each 
other, and thereby many of them were ren- 
dered an eafy prey to the fury of the waves. 
At length they; were diſperſed. In order to 
enable them to nde out the ſtorm, the horſes, 
mules, and baggage were thrown over- board. 
This precaution was of advantage only to ſuch 
of the ſhips as were ftronger, or more fortunate 
than the reſt. Some of them were daſhed to 
pieces on the rocks of Norway, or ſunk in the 
middle of the ocean. Others were thrown 1 
upon the coaſts of Scotland, and the Weſtern i 

iſles. And more than thirty were driven by ö 

aqaanother ſtorm, which overtook them from, the 

f weſt, on different parts of the coaſt of Ireland. 

4 Of theſe, ſome afterwards reached home i in the „ 
moſt ſhattered condition, under the  vice- 
admiral Recaldo; others were ſhipwrecked 

among the rocks and ſhallows; and of thoſe 
which reached the ſhore, the crews were bar- 
barouſly murdered; from an apprehenſion, it 
was pretended, that, in a country where there 
were ſo many diſaffected catholics, it would 
have been dangerous to ſhew mercy to ſo great 
à number of the enemy. The duke de Medina 

having 


1 
| 
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BOOK having kept out in the open ſeas, eſcaped ſhip- 
. wreck, and arrived at Saint Andero in — 


1588. 


about the end of September. 


Tus calamities of the Spaniards 1 
with their arrival in Spain. Two of the gal- 
leons which had withſtood the. ſtorm, were ac- 


| cidentally ſet on fire, and conſurned to aſhes 


in the harbour. Great numbers, eſpecially of 
the nobility and gentry, accuſibmed to.a life of 
eaſe and pleaſure, had died at ſea; and many 
more died afterwards of diſeaſes occaſioned by 
the hardſhips they had Leer, | 


Very different accounts are given by diffe- 
rent hiſtorians, 'of the total loſs ſuſtained. 
Some aſſert that it amounted to thirty-two 
ſhips, and ten thouſand men; but others, 
without pretending to aſcertain the number of 
men, which could not, they ſay, be leſs than 
fifteen thouſand, affirm that more than eighty 
ſhips were taken, deſtroyed, or loſt'. This dread- 
ful calamity was ſenſibly felt all over Spain, and 
there was ſcarcely a ſingle family of rank in the 
kingdom that did not go into mourning for 


the death of ſome near relation; ; imdb that 


i As the vickdent De Thou, TE lived at the time oof this 
memorable event, pretends not to determine to which of 
theſe relations the greateſt regard is due, it would be in vain 
at this d time to attempt to decide betwixt them. 


Philip 
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Philip dreading. the effect which this univerſal, 0 


* 


face of ſorrow might produce upon the mii 
of the people, imitated the conduct of the Ro- 
man ſenate, after the battle of Cannæ, and 


publiſhed an ak to abridge the time of ne | 


lic mourning *. 


| Warns | the _— of Spain were chus over- 
whelmed with affliction, there was nothing to 
be heard in England and the United Provinces 
but the voice of feſtivity and joy. In Holland 
medals were ſtruck in commemoration. of the 


799 
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happy event; and in both countries, days of 


ſolemn thankſgiving to Heaven were appointed. 
for their deliverance. Elizabeth went for this 
- Purpoſe to St. Paul's cathedral, ſeated in a tri- 


umphal chariot, and ſurrounded with her mini- 


ſters and nobles, amidſt a great number of 


flags and colours which had been taken from 
the enemy; while the citizens were ranged in 


arms on each ſide of the ſtreets through which. 


ſhe paſſed. Nor did the deſtruction of the Ar- 
mada give joy only to the Engliſh and Dutch. 


All Europe had trembled at the thoughts of its 
ſucceſs. For although it can hardly be ſup- 


poſed that Philip was ſo romantic as to flatter 


* Meteren, lib. xiv. Grotii Hiforia, lib, i. Campana 
Pecad. vii. lib. i. Ferreras and Thuanus. 5 


7 wee” | himſelf | 
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CHOW” himſelf with the hopes of attaining univerſal 
| hnn——_ monarchy, yet it 1s not to be imagined that he 
2356. aſpired only at the conqueſt of England and 
Holland. He had before this time formed the 
plan, which he afterwards purſued, of fubduing 
France. Nor can it be believed that any thing” 
leſs would have ſatisfied his ambition, than the 
ſubjection of every proteſtant ſtate in Europe, 
and the utter extirpation of the reformed re- 
8 4 | 


Philip* His ambition was, on this occaſion, ſeverely: 
— mortified. But as he poſſeſſed i in a high degree 
vioure the art of concealing his emotions, he received 
intelligence of the diſaſter that had befallen 
him, with an appearance of magnanimity and 
reſignation to the will of Heaven, which, if it 

Vas not affected, deſerved the higheſt praiſe. 
Hie returned thanks to God, that the calamity 
was not greater. He iſſued orders to have the 

utmoſt care taken of the ſick and wounded who 

had ſurvived the general cataſtrophe. And in- 
ſtead of forbidding the duke de Medina Sido- 
nia to come to court, as is alleged by ſome 
hiſtorians, he wrote to him in the moſt obliging 

terms, expreſſing his gratitude for the zeal 
which he had diſcovered in his ſervice; and 
obſerving, that no man could anſwer for the 
ſucceſs of an enterpriſe, which, like that where- 


in 
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the winds and waves l. 


| Partie's behaviour towards the duke of Par- 


ſame diſplay of juſtice that appeared in his let- 
ter to Medina Sidonia. Notwithſtanding the 


many proofs which Farneſe had exhibited in 


the ſight of all Europe, of indefatigable vigour 
and activity, as well as of heroic valour, yet 
the failure of the expedition againſt England 


was by ſome aſcribed to his negligence in max- 


ing the neceſſary preparations, and by others 


to his exceſſive caution or timidity. But Philip 
refuſed to liſten to theſe groundleſs calumnies. 


He ſtill continued to repoſe in the duke his 


- wonted confidence; and teſtified towards him 


all that attachment and eſteem which his con- 
duct in the Netherlands had deſerved. The 


truth is, that as the principal error in conduct- 


ing the expedition had been committed, by 
neglecting the duke of Parma's advice, ſo no 
perſon was more deeply intereſted in its ſucceſs; 
ſince, if the Armada had opened a paſſage for 
his troops, the whole direction of the enterpriſe 
would have belonged to him, and the nobleſt 
opportunity, to which his ambition could aſpire, 


have been given of exerting thoſe illuſtrious 


a Ferreras, part xv. Strada, lib. v. 
military 


0 215 


ma on this difficult occaſion, contained the 
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XXI. 
— diſtinguiſhed renown. 


1588, 


Tux duke had the greater reaſon to enter- 
tain the hopes of victory, in caſe his army 
could have been tranſported to England, as 


Elizabeth had, from her partiality + the earl 


of Leiceſter, beſtowed the chief command of 
her land-forces on that nobleman, who was fo 
little entitled, either by his courage or his abi- 
lities, to ſo great a truſt, Her good fortune, 
or - more properly the kind providence of 


Heaven, ſo conſpicuouſly exerciſed in her be- 
half, ſaved her from the conſequences with 


which this unjuſtifiable ſtep might have- been 
attended. It was perhaps the only imprudent 
meaſure of which, at this difficult criſis, ſhe 


| can be juſtly accuſed ; and ſhe fully atoned for 


it by the wiſdom, vigour, and fortitude which 
ſhe diſplayed in _ other part of her con- 


duct. 


Pi H RT 


: * HILIP IL KING OF SPAIN, 


P AR T II. 


LIZ ABE T H's fituation now was ex- 
tremely different from what it had ever 


Situation of 
Eli zabeth a 


been ſince her acceſſion to the throne, Having 


been delivered ſome time before the preſent 
| period from the queen of Scots, who had long 


been a principal cauſe of her inquietude; 
ſhe had found the art of appeaſing the reſent- 


ment, and even of conciliating the favour, of 


the ſon of that unfortunate princeſs. She had 


united her catholic and proteſtant ſubjects. in 
her defence, and had triumphed over her im- 
placable enemy the king of Spain. She had 
not the ſame reaſon as formerly to dread the 
power of that monarch, which he had exerted 
in vain for her deſtruction, and ſhe had very 
little reaſon to apprehend that he would ſoon 
renew his attempt to invade her dominions. 
To prevent this, by furniſhing him with em- 
ployment elſewhere, had been long her princi- 
pal motive for taking ſuch deep concern in the 
affairs of the Netherlands. This motive did 
not ſubſiſt in the ſame degree of force as for- 
merly, yet ſhe reſolved to adhere faithfully to, 
her engagements with the States, and ſtill to 


abſt and Wpport them. After Leiceſter's re- 


ſignation, 


ö 
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ſignation, ſhe had conferred the command of 


her troops in the Netherlands upon lord Wil- 


1588. 
Lord Wil- 


lovghby, 


Prince 
Maurice, 


loughby, ſubjecting this nobleman, however, 
to the authority of the States, and leaving the 
command in chief to prince Maurice, to whom 


the States themſelves had lately committed it. 


Ir was. not gratitude alone, or a reſpect for 


in his ſon, who was at this time only in the 
twenty-firſt year of his age. Maurice had, 
from his earlieſt youth, given. proof of ſuperi- 
our prudence and capacity; and his conduct 


afterwards fulfilled the moſt. ſanguine expecta- | 


tions of his countrymen. | With much leſs mo- 


deration and felf-command, and leſs too of the 
art of governing the minds of men, which 


William poſſeſſed in ſo eminent a degree, Mau- 
rice was ſuperior to his father in military ac- 


compliſhments, and of theſe the confederacy 
ſtood more in need at the n un than 
of political abilities. 6 Th 


Mavrict had no opportunity of : exerciſing, 
his talents for war, from the time of Leiceſter's 
departure till the fate of the Spaniſh Armada 
was decided. A great number of his beſt 
troops had been put on board the fleet com- 

| manded 


* 


the memory of the late prince of Orange, that 
determined the confederated provinces to re- 
poſe ſo great a truſt at this perilous conjuncture 
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manded by Juſtin de Naſſau; all the garriſons 
of the maritime towns had been augmented, 
leſt the Spaniards ſhould have attempted. to 


make. a deſcent ; and there was no body of 


forces left, ſufficient to enable him to take 
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1. 


advantage of the duke of Parma's cmi, Fo. 


| IF. ungerteking any. mary enterprize. 


Tux firſt opportunity of action was afforded 
him by a reſolution which the duke formed, 
as ſoon as he perceived there was no longer 
any proſpect of invading England, to beſiege 
the town of Bergen-op-Zoom. This town, as 


its name imports, is fituated on the river 


Zoom, at a little diſtance from the place where 


The duke of 
Parma mes 
ditates the 
ſiege of Ber» 
gen op- 
Zoom. 


that river falls into the Scheld; and by this 


laſt river the territory of Bergen is ſeparated 


from the iſle of Tolen. Farneſe thinking it 


neceſſary towards the ſucceſs of his intended 
enterprize, to be maſter of this iſland, ſent 
count Charles of Manſveldt with a body of 


eight hundred foot to take poſſeſſion of it; and 


in order to conceal his deſign, he ordered them 


to make a feint of marching towards Heuſden. 
This artifice however had not the deſired ſuc- 


ceſs. Maurice had taken care to have both. 
Bergen and Tolen properly ried with 


troops for their e 


Ar low water it is 3 to paſs over 
to Tolen upon foot, and in this way count 
Vox. III. Li. Manſveidt 
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XXI. 
e governor, count Solmes, was fo well pre- 


7588. 


Ogdober. 


He is de- 
ceived by 
two Britiſh 
foldiers, 


pared to receive him, - that Manſveldt was 
ſoon obliged to abandon his attempt, and in 


his retreat he loſt about four hundred men. In 
the mean time the duke of Parma had advanced 


with his army, and inveſted the town on the 


land ſide, without having met with any conſi- 


derable oppoſition. + But the beſieged beheld 
his operations with great indifference ; their 
communication with Holland and Zealand was 
fill as free and open as before. In order to 


intercept it, they knew that the enemy muſt 
firſt reduce two ſtrong forts which ſtood be- 
tween the town and the Scheld, and this they 
truſted could not be accompliſhed beſous, the 


approach of winter. 


Taz duke immediately began, his 2 
tions with an attack upon one of theſe forts; 
but before he had made any conſiderable pro- 


greſs, he conceived hopes of acquiring poſſeſ- 


ſion of it in a way much more eaſy and expedi- 


tious than by open force. Two ſoldiers be- 


| longing to the garriſon, whom ſome hiſtorians 


call Scots, and others Engliſh, having gone 


over to Farneſe, offered to deliver the fort to 


him, on condition of his granting them a ſuit- 
able reward for ſo great a ſervice. Farneſe 
lent a willing ear. to their propoſal, and gave 
them 


PIII Ib u. "£186 ef 85A 


them the moſt flattering 


ſtill ſuſpected them of inſincerity, e f 
them confirm what they had told him by an 


oath, and required that they ſhould be carried 
bound in the midſt of the ſoldiers whom he 


= intended to employ in executing the plan which 
they had ſuggeſted. To this, as well as to the 


oath required from them, they readily agreed. 


The duke could no longer remain diſtruſtful; 


and ordered De Levya, one of his braveſt of- 


ficers, to be ready immediately after ſun- ſet, 


with three thouſand infantry, to advance to- 


wards the fort. De Levya ſet out at the time 


"i 


promiiſey ; but as be 1 11 = 
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appointed, and arrived at the gate when it was + 


beginning to grow dark, Upon a ſignal given 
by the two Britiſh ſoldiers the port was opened, 


but no ſooner had about fifty Spaniards enter- 


ed, than the portcullis was let down, and all 
the reſt excluded. Thoſe who had entered 
perceived the treachery of their guides, but be- 


ing more ſolicitous to ſave their own lives than 


to take vengeance on the traitors, they ſuffered 
them to eſcape, and the Spaniards themſelves 
were inſtantly ſurrounded by the garriſon, and 
either put to the ſword or e priſoners. | 


or thoſe who were Aut only ſuch as 
were near the gate were acquainted with what 
had happened, while the reſt who were igno- 


rant of it ſtill preſſing forward, made it impoſ—- 
L 2 ſible 
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ſible Ke the nc to retire. Theſe men, 


= rendered deſperate by their perilous ſituation, 


— 


The dul:e 
ab:ndans 
his attempt 
on Bergen, 


. attempted to ſcale the ramparts, but they were 
foon repulſed by the garriſon, who were every 
where upon their guard. The guns of the fort 
began to play upon them. The darkneſs of the 
vight increaſed their confuſion, and they fell 
into an ambuſh” which the garriſon had pre- 
pared. A great number was killed, and ma- 
ny were ſwallowed. up in the mud and water 
with which the fort was * 57 „ e. 


Arrzx this ee the 4 of 1 Sans 
deſpaired of ſucceeding in his enterpriſe. Heavy 
rains had lately fallen, his troops began to 

grow ſickly, and all the country round, which 

was naturally wet, was become almoſt inacceſ- 
ſible to his convoys of proviſions. Determin- 
ed by theſe conſiderations, he raiſed the ſiege 
before the middle of November, after fortify- 
ing ſome paſſes in the neighbourhood of the 
place, to reſtrain the excurſions of the gar- 
riſon *. | | 


No "IR had he drawn off his troops from | 
Bergen, than having put the Italians and Spa- 


niards into winter-quarters, he ſent: the Ger- 


mans under count Peter Erneſt de Manſveldt 


» Grotius Hiſt. lib. i. Bentivoglio, and Meteren, anno 
7 | LI INES, 
to 
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to lay ſiege to Wachtendonck, in Upper Guel- B 0 or. 


XXI. 


derland, a ſmall place, but ſtrongly fortified, — 


and ſituated in the midſt of a marſhy ſoil. Far- 
neſe was, notwithſtanding theſe circumſtances, 
determined to employ his troops in reducing. 
it, by loud complaints which were made to him 
of the continual depredations of the garriſon. 


1522. 


This garriſon conſiſted of troops formed by the 


celebrated Schenck, whoſe bravery would have 
baffled the utmoſt efforts of count Manſveldt, 


had it not been for a circumſtance which intitles 


the ſiege of this little town to a place in hiſ- 


tory. It was in this ſiege that bombs, the late 
invention of an inhabitant in Venlo, were firſt. 


The inven- | 
tion af 
boa. bs. 


employed. To fave the town from deftruc- . 


tion, the citizens prevailed on the garriſon to 


£ conſent to a ſurrender, but not till they 'had 


ſallied out and killed a great number of the 


enemy; many of whom likewiſe periſhed by 
the inclemency of the ſeaſon, and the humi- 
dity of the air and ſoil. 


"Yi conſeiniexes of the loſs of men ſuſtained 


Anxiety of 
the duke 


at this ſiege and that of Bergen, the duke of Pana. 


Parma found his army exceedingly diminiſhed, | 
This conſideration alone muſt have been a ſen- 


ſible mortification to a general of ſo great ac- 


tivity and enterprize, but he was more deeply 
mortified at the difficulty which he found in 
ſupporting the forces that ſtill remained under 


L 3 | his - 


—. 
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his command, They had begun to murmur 


— on account of the arrears which were due to 


1 889. 


them, and he dreaded the loſs of that authori- 


ty over them which he had hitherto maintained. 


He had earneſtly ſolicited remittances from the 
court of Spain, and had repreſented the fatal 


conſequences which muſt attend the irregular 


payment of his troops. But his requeſts had 
not for ſome time paſt been liſtened to as for- 
merly, and ſome of the bills which he drew had 
been returned unpaid. This was owing partly 


to the low ſtate of Philip's finances, which, 


Gertruden- 
berg betray- 
ed to the 
Spaniards. 


great as his reſources were, had been overbur- 
dened by the enormous expence in which his 
late armament had involved him; and partly | 
to the malignity and envy of the Spaniſh mini- - 
ſters, The duke could not conceal his cha- 
grin, which was augmented by the decline of 
his health, and the ſymptoms of a dropſy, which 
ſome years afterwards put a period to his life“. 


In this ſituation he received great ſatisface _ 
tion from an event, which was ane of the con- 
ſequences of the intrigues of the earl of Leiceſ- 
ter. The garriſons of ſeveral towns had, 
through the influence of that nobleman's parti- 
zans, or from the deficiencies in their pay oc- 
caſioned by his miſconduct, ſhewn great con- 


» Meteren, p- 503. : 
| tempt 


- PHILIP u. KING or SPAIN. 
tempt for the authority of the States a d prince 


Maurice; but they had all been brought back — 


to their duty, except the garriſon of St. Gertru- 


denberg, which conſiſted of one thouſand five 


Dutch and partly Engliſh. This garriſon hav- 
ing indulged themſelves in greater exceſſes 
than any other, were conſcious of ſuch a degree 

of guilt as they thought could not eafily be for- 


given: they were therefore {till as refraftory 


England; and ſeizing upon ſhips, and carry- 
ing off plunder from the friends as well as the 
enemies of the confederacy. The States, appre- 
henſive of their delivering the town to the ene- 
my, applied every ſoothing expedient to pre- 


vent them, They offered them a full pardon 


of their offences, got lord Willoughby. to in- 
terpoſe his influence, and made immediate 
payment of a great proportion of their arrears ; 


but all endeavours were ineffeftual. In the 


mean time Lanzavecehia, the governor of 
Breda, being well informed of their temper 
and diſpoſition, employed ſecret agents to con- 


firm them in their ſeditious purpoſes, holding 


forth to them the rewards which they might 
hope for from the duke of Parma, while there 


was nothing to be expected from the queen of 
| e Wh or the States, but either an zignomini- 


1 5 ous 


and ſeditious as ever, maintaining openly, that 
they were accountable to none but the queen of 


— 
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N puniſhment, or perpetual diffidence and 


3 contempt. They heſitated for ſome time; but 


2539, 


when an offer was made to them in the'name 


of the duke of Parma, of full payment of their 
arrears, beſides a ſum of money equal to five 
years pay, they were unable to reſiſt the allure- 
ment; they agreed to give up the town on the 
terms propoſed, and began to prepare for the 
execution of their deſign, by diſarming the 


inhabitants. Upon receiving intelligence of 


this infamous tranſaction, prince Maurice ſet 


out by ſea with a body of troops, in order to 


reduce the garriſon by force of arms. But be- 


fore he had time to make any progreſs in the 


ſiege, having been informed that the duke of 
Parma was upon his march to oppoſe him with 
a ſuperior army, he thought it prudent to re- 
tire. The duke ſoon afterwards entered the 


town, and having fulfilled his engagements to 


the garriſon, he beſtowed the government up- 


on Lanzavecchia, as a reward for the ſervice 


he had performed. Gertrudenberg was the 
firſt town in Holland which the Spaniards had 


acquired ſince their expulſion from that pro- 


vince about twelve years before; and it gave 


Farneſe, on that account, the moſt ſenſible joy 


and ſatisfaction, The States on the other hand 
expreſſed their indignation againſt the traitors, 
by proſcribing them; and it ought not to be 
forgotten, that through various accidents almoſt 


pray II. e OF SPAIN. 
all af them Fell i into the hands of the confede- 


rates, and had the ſentence of proſeription ex- 


Nope won them with the utmoſt rigour. 4 
"From Gertrudenberg the Spaniſh army was 
ſent under count Charles of Manſveldt, to re- 


153 
nook 
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duce the towns of Heuſden and Romerſval, and 


the fort of Louveſtein; but all their attempts 
on theſe places were baffled by the activity and 
vigour of prince Maurice and count Hohenloe. 


Tux duke of Parma returned to Bruſſels, 
and not long afterwards he ſet out for Germa- 
ny, to drink the waters at Spa, although it 
was believed he would not have gone at this 
ſeaſon, which was the moſt proper for all mili- 


tary operations, if his army had been in a con- 


dition to enter upon any enterprize worthy of 
his former fame o. During his abſence, prince 


Maurice was barely able to prevent count 
Manſveldt from making any new acquiſition, 


The forces of theſe two generals were nearly 
equal; neither party was inclined to riſk an 


engagement, and no rencounter paſſed between | 


them that deſerves to be recorded. 


SOME i important ſervices were in the mean 
time Ran by the indefatigable Schenck 


9 Grotlus, p. 133. 
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ments of 
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B 2 oF in the interior provinces. . Having ſome time 
—.— before the preſent period, propoſed to the States 
35*9 to build a fort upon the Rhine, at the place 
where that river divides itſelf into two branches, 
and forms the iſle of Betuwe , the States ap- 
proved highly of his 3 and furniſhed 
him with every thing neceſſary for carrying it 
into execution. He finiſhed it with great diſ- 
patch, and having fixed there his head-quarters, 
he over-ran all the country round, and ſeized 
every favourable opportunity of- annoying the 
enemy. He took the city of Bonne,, upon the 
Rhine, by ſurpriſe in the night. Having been 
informed that a body of troops were upon their 
march to reinforce Verdu go, the governor of 
Groningen, and were eſcorting a ſum of money 
to that place for the payment of the garriſon, 
he choſe his ground with ſo much ſkill, and at- 
tacked them with ſuch impetuoſity and ar- 
dour, that he routed them, and got poſſeſſion 
of the money without the loſs of a ſingle man. 
But there was nothing on which he was ſo in- 
tent as the recovery of Nimeguen, which ſome 
years before he himſelf had conquered for the 
Spaniards. Nimeguen ſtands on the banks of 
the Waal, at the diſtance of only a few hours 
fail from the fort which Schenck had conſtruct- 
ed. Having embarked. his ape, he Et out 


— 


Called anciently Batavia, | 


; with 


* 
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vith an intention to reach che town about the 5 * 
middle of the night. Through ſome aceidente 
miſtake he did not arrive till the morning, when | | 
he happened unfortunately to land at a bouſe 
where 2 number of perſons were aſſembled for 
the celebration of a wedding, By theſe per- 
ſons the alarm was inſtantly given to the reſt 
of the inhabitants, who were well acquainted 
with the enmity with Which Schenck had for 
ſome time paſt been animated againft them, 
and knew that an univerſal pillage would be 
the conſequence of his ſucceſs, They ran to 
arms from every quarter, made a furious attack ? 
upon his men, and, notwithſtanding the moſt 6 HAY I 
intrepid reſiſtance, drove them towards their : 
boats in great confuſion, Schenck endeavoured 

to rally them, but in vain. The town's people 
purſued, and flew many of them while they _ 
were attempting to eſcape, Schenck himſelf peas « 
was wounded, and immediately afterwards his 
boat was overſet, and he, and all on board, 

were drowned, Such was the fate of this brave 

man at the age of forty, by whom, ever ſince 

his revolt, the Spaniards. had been ſubjected to 

| perpetual apprehenſions 1 alarms *, * 


No ad material cranſh Bien occurred dur- 7 
ing this n but che fiege of Rhinberg, . 


4 Rencivogli, p. 334+ i a 
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which was undertaken at the earneſt defire of 


the elector of - Cologn, and the charge of it 


committed by the duke of Parma to the mar- 


quis of Varambon. Colonel Vere, an Engliſh 


officer of high reputation, was ſent by the 
States to the relief of the beſieged, and be- 


tween him and Varambon a bloody battle was _ 
fought, in which the Engliſh: commander gain- 


ed a complete victory. After this he entered 


the town, and fortified it ſo ſtrongly, as en- 


The duke of 
Parma te - 
turns from 


Spa. 


abled the inhabitants for ſome time longer to 
8 their liberty and independence. 


Ir was now the end of autumn, and the duke 
of Parma was returned from Spa. Soon after 
his return, his apprehenſions with regard to the 
conſequences of the jirregular payment of his 


troops, were verified by the mutiny of a Spa- 


niſh regiment which lay in garriſon at Cour- 
tray. From complaints the ſoldiers proceeded 
to threats, and at laſt openly refuſed to obey 


his commands. With the utmoſt difficulty he 


raiſed money ſufficient to appeaſe them. But 
as this was the firſt ſedition which had happened 


| fince the commencement of his government, 


he was the more ſenſibly afflicted by 1 it, and 
dreaded, that the example which it afforded, 


would ſoon be followed by the garriſons in 


other towns. 


Tris 
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"Tran event happened . about the end of the B ASE 


year one thouſand five hundred and eighty⸗ 
nine; and in the month of February immedi- 
ately following, another misfortune happened, 
which convinced the duke, that prince Maurice 
was. an antagoniſt of a character extremely dif- 
ferent from that of any other with whom he 
had hitherto contended. This was the loſs of 
the important city of Breda, of which Maurice 


got poſſeſſion by a ſingular ſtratagem, ſaggeſt- 


ed to him by the maſter of a boat, called Adrian 


Vandenberg, who had ſometimes ſupplied the 


town and garriſon with. turf for firing. When, 


Lanzavecchia, the governor, was at Breda, all 


veſſels which came there were carefully examin-. 
ed; but the duke of Parma, having rewarded. 


this crafty Italian, for the part which he acted 


! 


in corrupting the garriſon of St. Gertrudenberg, 


with the government of that town, ſtill ſuffered 


The agtife 
of Breda. 
1590. 


him to retain that of Breda. Lanzavecchia 


found it neceſſary to be often abſent from the 


latter of theſe places; and, during his abſence, 


uſually committed the charge of it to his ſon. 


Vandenberg having obſerved that.on theſe oc- 
eaſions there was commonly great negligence 
in ſearching his boat, founded upon this cir- 


 cumſtance his plan for taking the citadel by. 
ſurpriſe, It was communicated to prince Mau- 


rice, who readily embraced it, and immediate- 
ly applied himſelf to put it in execution. The 
| | | boat 
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gr boat was loaded in appe 
aua; but the turf was ſupported by a floor 
159% of ptanks fixed at the diſtance of ſeveral feet 
from the bottom; and under this floor ſeventy 


irance with tif, as 


felect ſoldiers were placed, under the command 
of Charles Harauguer , an officer of diſtin- 
mT valour and capacity. They had but a 
miles to ſail ; yet, through unexpected ac- 
cidents, ſeveral days paffed before they could 
reach Breda. The wind turned againſt them, 
the melting ice retarded their courſe, and the 
boat having ſtruck upon a bank, was ſo muck 


damaged, that the ſoldiers were for ſome time 


up to the knees in water. Their proviſions 
were almoſt ſpent, and one of their number was 


ſeized with a violent cough, which, if it conti- 


nued, they foreſaw would certainly occaſion a 
diſcovery. This man had the generoſity to offer 
them his ſword, and to intreat them to kill 
him. They as generouſly declined it; and be- 
ing reſolved to run all riſks, rather” than em- 
brue their hands in the blood of their compa- 
nion, they ſtill perſiſted in their deſign. Hap- 
pily their virtue was rewarded: the ſoldier's 
cough left him, and even the leak in their 


_ veſſel was ſtopt by ſome accidental cauſe. 


Is order to ſecure the abſence of Lanzavec- 


chia, whoſe vigilance there was much ground | 


A native of Cambray. | 
to 
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to dread, prince” Maurice had made a feint of ook. 
marching againſt Gertrudenberg, and this ar 


tifice produced the deſired effect. Lanza- 


vecchia was abſent from Breda when the boat 


arrived.. It was admitted within the fortifica- 
tions of the caftle, and the ſearch was made 
in the moſt eri manner. 


1 3 


— 


erwin dd this, wen was _ the 


utmoſt danger of a diſcovery, and it would cer- 


tainly have been made, had not Vanderberg 
poſſeſſed an extraordinary ſhare of addreſs and 


art, which he exerted on this occaſion. There 


being a ſcarcity of fuel in the caſtle, the turf 
was immediately purchaſed ; the ſoldiers of 


the garriſon were ſet to work in carrying it 


aſhore, and ſo great a number of hands were 
employed, that they would ſoon have uncover- 
ed the planks, and thereby have detected the 


plot, had not Vandenberg, pretending to be 


fatigued with labour and watching, and unable 
to aſſiſt the ſoldiers any longer in unloading, 
firſt amuſed them with diſcourſe, and then in- 
vited them to join him in drinking ſome wine 
which he had provided. His offer was readily 
accepted. The night came on, and the Spa- 
niſh ſoldiers were all either afleep or drunk. 
Vandenberg then ſet out, in order to give no- 
rice of his ſucceſs to prince Maurice and count 

Hohenloe, who, according to agreement, had 
8 | in 
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2 * in great ſilence brought forward a body of 


i; forces within a little Uſtance 1 the town. 
9% 
8 the middle of ths aa 1 
ilued forth from his retreat; and having di- 
vided his band into two bodies, he attacked, 
at the ſame time, both the guards which were 
placed at the gate towards the country, and 
thoſe which were ſtationed at another gate, 
which led from the citadel to the town, and 
meeting with little reſiſtance, he ſecured poſ- 
ſeſſion of the gates. Young Lanzavecchia ruſh- 
ed out againſt him with between thirty; and 
forty of the garriſon ; but theſe men were not 
able to withſtand the determined and deſperate. 
valour of the aſſailants. They were all either 
put to the ſword or diſperſed, and Lanzavec- 
chia himſelf was wounded and taken priſoner, ; 


"Tax alarm was Gon communicated to the 
town, in which there was a numerous garri- 
ſon, conſiſting of five companies of Italian foot, 
and one of horſe. The citizens offered to co- 
operate with the garriſon in defending the for- 
tifications, till the duke of Parma ſhould come 

do their relief; but this cowardly garriſon, be- 
ing ſtruck with an univerſal panic, and having 
no commander in chief to direct their opera- 
tions, ſuddenly forſook the town. In the 
mean time prince Maurice arrived in the cita- 

| ob " 
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_ fel; and * inhabitants, baring now no ar- B 3206 F 
| Liſon to ſupport them, ſent a trumpet with an oo 
offer to ſurrender, on condition that they ſnould 
not be plundered. And to this prince Maurice 
readily agreed; but reguited that they ſhould 
pay him ninety chouſand forins to ah ane 


among his e ee 


| Mavgrcs on the greater ſatisfaction 
from this acquiſition, which had been attended 
with the loſs of only one. man, as Breda had 
been for many years the hereditary property of 
his family ; ; and for the ſame reaſon the citizens 
were leſs. reluctant in ſubmitting to his au- 
thority. He appointed the brave Harauguer 
to be governor of the town, and liberally re- 
warded Vandenberg, and all the other ſailors | 


and ſoldiers, in proportion to their merit, 


Fi Tar duke' of Parma, on the other hand, 
was extremely mortified with what had hap- 
pened, and highly incenſed againſt his coun- 
trymen the Italiaris, who had fo baſely deſert- 
ed the town committed to their care. He or- 
dered the officers to be arreſted, and afterwards 
commanded all of them to be executed, agree- 
ably to the ſentence of à court-martial, ex- 

cept one, whom he pardoned in conſideration 
of his youth. 
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Orp Lanzzvecchia's imprudence in com- 


man as his ſon, was already ſeverely puniſhed 
by his ſon's Mm. i and the loſs of the 


government of Breda, He puniſhed himſelf 


ſtill farther, by reſigning his government of 
Gertrudenberg. Such were the bitter fruits of 


that corruption for which this man had been ſo 


lately rewarded. According to the principles 
which - warriors and politicians are ready to 


adopt, his conduct deſerved the reward which 


was. beſtowed upon it; but to the friends of 
virtue it will give ſatisfaction to obſerve, that, 


in the courſe of providence, puniſhment is in- 


flicted ſometimes not upon the treacherous 


alone, but on thoſe too by whom they are 
prompted, or encouraged in their treachery, 


Mzeanwnile Farneſe reſolving to recover 
the town, if poſſible, before prince Maurice 
ſhould have time to ſecure it, ſent count Manſ- 


veldt againſt it with a part of the army. But 
| Maurice had no ſooner acquired poſſeſſion of 


the place, than he furniſhed it with proviſions 
ſufficient for many months, and ſtationed a gar- 


riſon in it conſiſting of one thouſand two hun- 
dred foot and four hundred horſe. Manſveldt 


did not therefore think it expedient to lay im- 


mediate ſiege to Breda; but in order to cut 
of the communication of the garriſon with 


6 Holland, 


1 inge ——. IO ODEs * A, 
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manded the navigation of that river, From 
this attempt however he was obliged to deſiſt 
after having loſt between ſix and ſeven hundred 
men. He then built another fort at the mauth 
of the river, and began to make preparations 
for beſieging the town itſelf. In order ta di⸗ 
vert him from the proſecution of his deſign; 
prince Maurice marched with a hody of about 
five thouſand men towards Nimeguen, reſolving 


to befiege that town in caſe Manſveldt 44 not 


relinquiſh hls Preſent wan e 


Fannzar, ſenſible i the great RES! 
Nimeguen, ſent orders to count Manſveldt to 
lead his army thither without delay. Maurice 
perceived then that it was impracticable for him 
to attempt the ſiege with any probability of 
ſucceſs, and encamped his troops in the Betuwe, 


on the north ſide of the Waal, oppoſite to Ni- 


meguen. Having fortified” the banks of the 


river, to prevefit count Manfveldt from tranſ- 


Gat Tie © 3# 


enemy, a ſtrong, . e called by the 


name of Knotzenburg, directly oppoſite to the 
town; by which he not only depfived Nime- 


guen of all the advantages which it had hi- 


therto derived from its ſituation; but, as the 
cannon of this fort could reach the town, the 
M 2 inhabitants 


Holland, he attempted ia reduce a ſtrong fart BOOK, 
in the mouth af the river Mark; which com> —_ 


* 
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inhbitents were expoſed to continual danger. 


wt — After having finiſhed- this important work, he 


1590. 


dug a navigable eanal acroſs the Betuwe, from 
the Rhine to the Waal. This wiſe expedient 
rendered the navigation of the confederates in 
thoſe parts ſecure, by making it unneceſſary for 
their ſhips to paſs by Nimeguen; and it was of 


great advantage to all the country round, by 


leſſening the violence of the inundations to 
which that part of the Netherlands is ſome- 
times liable. The States of Guelderland and 


Overyſſel had a juſt ſenſe of the benefits which | 


they derived from. his operations, and they tef- 
tified their gratitude by 5 e him — 


of theſe two provinces. 
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ROM the capacity and vigour which >0 or 


Maurice had already diſplayed, Philip 
might have perceived that he ſhould probably 
find full employment 1 in the Netherlands for all 
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France. 


the forces which, in the preſent ſtate of his fi- 


nances, he was able to ſupport, And conſi- 


dering the unfortunate iſſue of his enterprize 
againſt Elizabeth, and how much the reputa- 


tion of his arms and counſels had ſuffered from 


his long unſucceſsful ſtruggle with the inhabi- 


tants of the United Provinces, it might have . 


been expected that he would have ſeen the ab- 
* 5 ſurdity 
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ſurdity of that prepoſterous ambition which 
had led him to undertake new conqueſts before 
he had reduced his own dominions under obe- 


dience. It does not appear that he ever ſeri- 


ouſly entertained the thoughts of renewing his 
attempt againſt England ; but having never 
relinquiſhed his deſigns on France, he had 
maintained his connexions with the heads of 
the catholic league; and notwithſtanding the 
difficulty which he found in paying his army in 
Flanders, he had from time to time ſupplied 
them with conſiderable ſums of money. ; 


Tx ursE factious leaders had no more occa- 
ſion than ever for his aſſiſtance. After the 
treaty mentioned above, which Philip con- 
cluded with the duke of Guiſe at Joinville i 8 
the year one thouſand five hundred and eighty- 
five, the flames of war between the catholics 
and proteſtants had been kindled afreſh from 


one end of the kingdom to the other. Henry, 


well acquainted with the ſecret intentions of 
Guiſe and his partizans, - -which were no leſs 
hoſtile to himſelf than to the Calviniſts, would 


gladly have employed all his power for their 
deſtruction; but he ſoon perceived that he was 


unable to contend openly with ſo great a force 
as they had provided againſt him, and there- 


fore diſguiſing his reſentment for the affront 


offered to his authority, he reſolved to accede 
to 
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to the league, in hopes of acquiring the direc- 8805 
tion of it, by declaring himſelf its head ana 
protector. In conſequence of this reſolution, uber 
great preparations were made for proſecuting 

the war againſt the Calviniſts, and three diffe- 

rent armies were raiſed. One of theſe Henry 

commanded in perſon ; another was ſent under 

the duke de Joyeuſe againſt the king of Na- 
varre; and the third was led by the duke of 
Guiſe, to oppoſe a numerous army of Germans, 
who were upon their march to the aſſiſtance of 
the Hugonots. Joyeuſe loſt both his army and 
his life in the battle of Coutras ; but the duke 
of Guiſe, who made up for the ſmall number of 
his troops by his ſuperior conduct and intre- 
pidity, proved victorious over the Germans, 
and thereby acquired an increaſe of popularity 
and fame, which gave him uncontrollable in- 
fluence over almoſt all the catholics in the 
kingdom. Elated with his ſucceſs, and con- 
ſcious of his power, this ambitious leader could 
no longer delay the execution of his deſigns ; 
bur reſolved, after depoſing the king, and con- 
fining him to a cloiſter; to place the infirm and 
aged cardinal of Bourbon upon the throne ; 
hoping to engroſs the whole adminiſtration, and 
to ſecure the ſucceſſion to himſelf, in the event 
of the cardinal's demiſe. Henry beheld with 

much dread the precipice on which He ftood ; 
and 1 in order to avoid it, had recourſe to that 
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deteſtable expedient, of which, in his youth, he 


had ſhewn his approbation, in' the maſſacre of 
St. Bartholomew, by commanding both the 


duke of Guiſe, and his brother the cardinals 


to be aſſaſſinated, 


Turs murder, which even Elen pretended 
to juſtify only by the plea of neceſſity, did not 
produce the effect which he expected. Inſtead 
of intimidating his enemies, it ſerved to in- 
flame their minds with wrath and indignation. 
In Paris, where the ſpirit of the league had 
long raged with the utmoſt fury, the people 
broke his ſtatues to pieces, the eccleſiaſtics de- 
claimed againſt him in the hittereſt and moſt 
abuſiye terms, and the Sorbonne declared him 
to have forfeited the crown. His ſubjects 
almoſt every where roſe up in arms againſt 
him, and the duke of Mayenne, brother of the 
Guiſes, a prince of extraordinary prudence and 


capacity, was choſen commander in chief in his 
| brother's room. ty 811 arY 


5 Ix this 338 Henry had no reſource left 
but in the king of Navarre, whom he had de- 
ceived and perſecuted. But this generous and 
heroic prince readily forgot the injuries he had 
received from him, and made haſte to march 
with a numerous army to his aſſiſtance. Thus 


A a, pegel, ;Henry became an over- 


match 
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| wincch for his enemies; and he would ſoon have 5 OO K 
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compelled, the city of Paris to ſurrender, when Mmm | 


a period was put to his life by a fanatic monk, 
who being ſeduced by his ſuperiors, burned 
with the deſire of meriting Heaven, by em- 
bruing his hands in the blood of his lawful 
prince. Such was the unfortunate end of 


Henry III. the laſt of the race of Valois, which 


had reigned over France for almoſt three bun- 
dred years. | 


Tur king of Navarre, the undoubted beir 
of. the crown, and whom the deceaſed monarch 
had nominated his ſucceſſor, was immediately 
proclaimed king in the camp, by the name of 
Henry IV. a name which will be for ever re- 
ſpected, not by the French nation alone, but 
by every friend of mankind and of virtue. 
Brought up in the hardeſt ſchool of adverſity, 
patient, frugal, and laborious; brave and wiſe; 
ſincere, humane, and generous; of the ſtricteſt 


integrity, and the moſt untainted honour; 
he had long commanded the admiration of his 


enemies, as well as of the impartial world. 
Never did any prince ſucceed to a throne, 
adorned with more ſplendid, more ſubſtantial, 
or more amiable accompliſhments; yet ſo fierce 


159. 


Acceſſion of 
Henry IV. 


was the ſpirit of religious bigotry with which 


his ſubjects were inflamed; ſo great their ab- 
horrence of Calviniſm; and ſuch their dread, 


N | _ 1 that 
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BOOK that Henry who was himſelf a Calviniſt, al- 
Cs though the moſt moderate of his ſect, would, 
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in imitation of the queen of England, over- 
turn the popiſh religion, that many of the ca- 


tholics inſtantly forſook his camp; nor would 


any of them have been perſuaded to remain with 
him, had he not given them ground to enter 
tain hopes of his converlion, : 


Is Paris he had a numerous party who would 


_ willingly have recogniſed his right, in caſe he 


would have agreed to embrace the popiſh faith. 
There were others who, under the pretence of 
religion, had no other end in view but to ſecure 
and perpetuate that unbounded licence which 
they had long enjoyed, of perpetrating the moſt 


"atrocious crimes; and there were many, who 


having been gained over by Spaniſh influence, 
had, in concert with Mendoza the Spaniſh am- 
baſſador, and Cajetan, the pope's legate, a 
partizan of Spain, formed the. deſign of con- 
ferring the crown, either on A himſelf, or 
his daughter Iſabella “. 


Tux duke of Wenns who had od 
his brother's plan in all its branches, hoped to 
make theſe parties ſubſervient to his own ele- 
vation to the throne. This deſign, _— 


8 Grand-daughter of Henry II. | 
| ke 
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leiſure to prepare the means of putting it in — 


execution, he prevailed on a great majority to 
concur in electing the cardinal of Bourbon 
king; to which meaſure likewiſe, Philip, ac- 


— by a fimilar intention, gee his r 


Hannr: in the mean time finding himſelf | 


unable, from the great deſertion of his forces, 


to maintain his preſent ſituation before Paris, 


retired into Normandy, to wait there, till ſuc- 
cours, which he expected from Elizabeth, 

ſhould arrive. Mayenne putting himſelf at the 
head of an army much more numerous than 
that of the king, purſued and attacked him in 
his fortifications near the town of Arques; but 
having been repulſed with great ſlaughter, and 
having ſuffered afterwards a total overthrow in 


the battle of Ivry, in which, as on many other 7 


occaſions, Henry's ſuperior bravery ſupplied 
his want of numbers, Mayenne was obliged, 
with the ſhattered remains of his army, to take 


refuge in the metropolis. There he ſtayed no: - 
longer than till he had conſulted with the duke 


of Nemours, the governor, with regard to the 


proper meaſures of defence, in caſe the city 
ſhould be beſieged by the victorious army ; 


after which he ſet out for Picardy, to meet the 


duke of Parma, from whom he expected a rein- 
lorcement e The king arrived ſoon 


after 
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after in the neighbourhood of Paris, and hav- 


—— ing made himſelf maſter of the courſe of the 
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Siege of 


Paris. 


Philip's 
views on 
France. 


4 Seyne and the Mar ne, and. blocked. up every 


entry by which proviſions mighs be conveyed. 
into the town, he inveſted it on every ſide, and 
ſoon reduced the inhabitants to extreme ne- 


ceſſity. 


By the perſuaſion however of their leaders, 
ſeconded by the Spaniſh miniſter and the pope's 


legate; by the decrees of the Sorbonne, and 


the harangues of the clergy ; they were con- 


firmed in the reſolution which they had formed 


from the beginning, to endure every calamity, 
rather than receive an heretical king, whoſe 
authority they were taught to believe they 
could not acknowledge, without ng 5 
their ſalvation. 


In their preſent diſtreſsful Gruetiva they had 
no proſpect of relief, but from the arms of 
Spain; nor was Philip leſs inclined now to in- 
terpoſe in their behalf, and that of the league 
in general, than formerly. The affairs of 
France were at this time the principal object of 


his attention; and he would gladly have ex- 
erted himſelf againſt the king with his utmoſt 


vigour, eſpecially as the cardinal of Bourbon 


Was lately dead, if the preſent juncture had been 


favourable to his ambitious deſign, of ſeizing 
4 the. 
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monarchy for himſelf, or his daughter by B 


which, more than by zeal for the catholic faith, 

he had long been actuated. But having pene- 
trated into the views of Mayenne, and found 
that from him and all his party he had reaſon 
to expect the moſt ſtrenuous oppoſition; he 
conſidered, that if Henry were utterly ſubdued, 

the catholics, ſtanding then no longer in need 
of his aſſiſtance, would probably unite againſt 
him, and without regard to the obligations 
which he had laid them under, render all his 
expence and labour fruitleſs. He reſolved 
therefore, agreeably to the advice of the duke 
of Parma, to protract the war, and to afford 
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the league only ſuch aſſiſtance as might pre- 


vent the king from acquiring an entire aſcen- 
dant over them; hoping thereby to waſte tlie 


ſtrength of both the contending parties, and 
ſooner or later to oblige them to comply with 


whatever terms he ſhould be pleaſed to pre- 


ſcribe. 


ConrorRManly to this plan, the duke of 5 


Parma, with whom Mayenne had an interview 
at Conde, gave him only two thouſand ſeven 
hundred foot and eight hundred horſe. But 


as this reinforcement was inadequate to the 


_ purpoſe for which it had been ſolicited, Philip 
became apprehenſive that the reſolution of the 
vs. might fail; and dreaded ) that if Henry 


Were 
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were once maſter of the capital; a prince of {6 | 


og great ability and addreſs might ſoon compel 


the reſt of the kingdom to ſubmit to his autho- 


rity. To prevent this, he reſolved to poſtpone 
every conſideration of prudence and intereſt to 
the raifing of the ſiege ; and ſent poſitive ors 


ders to the duke of Parma, to conduct his army 


to France for this purpoſe, with the utmoſt ex- 
pedition. Farneſe, though ppſſeſſed of capa- 
City and courage equal to the moſt difficult 
and dangerous enterpriſe, would: gladly have 
diverted Philip from his deſign. He, repre» 
ſented to him the dangerous conſequences with 


which the abſence of his troops from the Ne- 


therlands would be attended; and he attempted 


to make him ſenſible of the extreme uncer- 


tainty of thoſe advantages which he expected 


to derive from taking ſo deep an intereſt in the 


affairs of France. But Philip, blinded by his 
ambition, could not relinquiſh thoſe deluſive 
hopes which he had long fondly indulged, of 
adding France to his dominions. He was deaf 
to the duke's prudent remonſtrances, and only 
liſtened to his advice, ſo far as to conſent that 


he might return to the Low-Countries, when 


the ſiege of Paris ſhould be raiſed. 


Pbe duke 
of Parma's 
firſt expedi- 
tion into 
France, 


Frxpine the king thus obſtinate oY in- 
flexible, Farneſe committed the government, 
during his abſence, to count Peter Erneſt of 
Manſveldt, 
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| Manſveldt, and appointed his ſon count Charles B00 K 
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to command the ſmall number of troops, 


which he deſigned to leave behind him for the 
defence of the Netherlands. He then applied 
himſelf with great anxiety to make the neceſ- 
ſary preparations for his march: for he was well 
aware of the difficulty which he muſt encounter 
in his intended enterprize againſt a prince of 
ſo great abilities as the king of France, in the 
midſt of his dominions, and at the head of a 


* 


victorious army, commanded by a gallant and 


_ almoſt invincible nobility. This conſideration; 


| however, far from intimidating him, ſerved 


only to make him exert with more than ordi- 


nary vigour, thoſe illuſtrious talents with which 


he was endowed ; leſt now, when he was about 
to enter the liſts with ſo great a rival for mili- 
tary fame, he ſhould forfeit that high renown 
which his former atchievements had procured 
him. | 


Hanar was at this time about forty years 
of age, and Farneſe a few years older. From 
their earlieſt youth they had been alike diſtin- 
guiſhed by the love of arms; and had paſſed 


their lives either in learning, or in practiſing 
the art of war, They poſſeſſed alike the talent 


of conciliating the affections of their troops, 


without any relaxation of diſcipline, or dimi- 
nution of Ms They were equal too in 
| | _ perſonal 
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perſonal courage, in quick diſcernment, and 
prompt in his deciſions; the duke more cau- 


tious and circumſpect. The latter, always 
cool, and maſter of himſelf, tranſgreſſed on no 


occaſion the bounds. of the ſtricteſt prudence ; 


but the former was often betrayed by his natural 


impetuoſity and ardor, rather to act the part 


of a common ſoldier, than of à general, and 
unneceſſarily to expoſe his perſon to danger. 


From the ſame impetuoſity of temper, the 


king was ever fond of ſtriking a deciſive blow, 


by a pitched battle in the field; whereas the 


His wiſe 
precautions, 


duke choſe rather to accompliſh his deſigns 


by ſtratagem and dexterity, without blood 


ſhed. - Notwithſtanding this diverſity -- in 


their characters, they were indiſputably the | 


greateſt captains of the age. in which they 
lived, and may be compared, without ſuffering 


by the compariſon, with the moſt illuſtrious 
commanders either in ancient or in modern | 


times. $1 2 


| FARNESE was ready to ſet out from Bruſſels 
in the beginning of Auguſt, with an army of 
fourteen - thouſand foot and three thouſand 


horſe. On his arrival in France, having con- 


vened his principal officers together, he.ex- 
plained to them the conduct proper to be ob- 


ſerved in the preſent expedition; and repre- 


ſented 
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fented d * eee of e a fri a atten= 
tion from every individual in the army, to al 


the rules of military diſcipline, They were 
about to enter into a kingdom, where the 


people being haturally Jealous of the Spaniards, 


ſuſpicions would be eaſily excited, that, inſtead 


of having come to their aſſiſtance, he intended 
to reduce them under the government of Spain. 
Againſt giving ground for theſe ſuſpicions, 


which might defeat the intentions of the king, 
they muſt be continually on their guard, and 
take effectual care to reſtrain the troops from 
offering any violence to the natives. They 
were ere long to purſue their march in the face 


of a bold and enterprizing enemy; and for this | 


reaſon it would be neceſſary: that the moſt per- 
fe& order ſhould be obſerved, that no tumult 


ſhould be permitted in their quarters, and no 


ſoldier allowed to leave his colours night or 
day, upon any pretence whatever; that the 
country ſhould be reconnoitred with the utmoſt 


care; that they ſhould take up their quarters 
every evening a conſiderable time before ſun- 
ſet ; that the troops ſhould ſtand under their 
arms, till the intrenchments were completed ; 


and that their intrenchments ſhould be as 
ſtrongly fortified, as if the enemy were in ſight, 


Taz duke final als execution of theſe or- 
ders, by the activity and vigilance which he 
Yor HE 9 exerted. 
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——— high reputation under him, yet he. reſolved ot 

to put implicit truſt in any of them. From 


charts or maps, joined to the information which 
he received from the natives, he had acquired 
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a thorough knowledge of the country through 
which he was to paſs. He heard in perſon the 


reports of all the parties which he ſent to re- 


connoitre; marked out the encampments with 
his own hand, and beſtowed ſuch particular 


attention on every thing which he deemed of 
the leaſt importance, that he left himſelf no 
other time for repoſe, but the few hours be- 


tween beating the reveille, and che marching 
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IN order to preſerve lis men Bein . vigo- - 


rous for the time of action, he marched gently 


forwards ; ; and did not arrive at Meaux, which 
is ten leagues. diſtant from Paris, till the 23d 
of Auguſt. He was joined at Meaux by the 
duke d Mayenne, with ten thouſand foot and 
one thouſand five hundred horſe; and from this 
place he ſent intelligence to the beſieged, that 
he hoped to be able in a few days to relieve 
them. „ 


THEIR patience was almoſt exhauſind; They : 
had been for many days reduced to the moſt 
deplorable condition. Great numbers had died 

of 
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of want; or of diſeaſes occaſioned by the un- BOOK 
 wholeſoine food to which they had been obliged ws 
to have recourſe; and though their bigotry ß 
made them ſtill entertain the thoughts of a 
furrender with horror, it had required the ut- 
moſt vigilance on the part of the governor, to 
prevent it from taking place. They believed 
* to be impoſſible for them to hold out even 
for a few days, at the end of which the duke of 
Parma had given them hopes of his arrival. 
Of this deſperate fituation, their leaders did not 
fail to inform him; nor did he delay advancing 
towards them one moment longer than was 
neceſſary in order to ſecure a fortunate iſſue to 
his enterptize. | 


| Hawar kad for ſeveral wick entertained Henry raife 
the moſt ſanguine hopes of being able to ter- 
minate the ſiege before the duke could arrive bd. 
He was now extremely chagrined and morti- 
fied, and was at the ſame time thrown into 
great perplexity, with reſpect to the meaſures 
proper to be purſued, Unwilling to quit his 
prize, when he was upon the point of ſeizing 
it, he would gladly have divided his army, and 
leaving a part of it to continue the blockade, 
have led the reſt to meet the enemy. But as 
ijt had lately ſuffered great diminution by ſick- 


It had laſted four months. 
N 2 nueſt, 
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neſs,” he apprehended that he would find ſuſfi- 
3 cient employment for the whole, in defending 


himſelf againſt the Spaniards. After much 


heſitation he raiſed the ſiege, nod. ſet out to 


| oppoſe the duke of Parma, before he ſhould 


8 ee nearer the town *, 


 Havino a * as Chelles (which 6 


lies about four leagues diſtant from Paris) he 
pitched his camp in a ſpacious plain, which is 


terminated by two hills of a gentle aſcent, ſe- 


parated from each other by the road that leads 


to Meaux. The duke of Parma's army was 


encamped on the other ſide of theſe hills, and 
was well ſecured by ſtrong entrenchments. In 
this ſituation the two armies remained for ſe- | 


veral days. The duke did not now lie under 


the ſame neceſlity as before, of precipitating 


his approach to Paris, becauſe the citizens 


having ventured, after the king's departure, 
to make excurſions into the country, had fur- 
niſhed themſelves with ſome proviſions from 
the places adjacent; and the king durſt not at- 


tack ſuch ſtrong intrenchments, defended by 


an army ſuperior in number to his own. But 


being eager to engage, and dreading the daily 
diminution of his forces from the ſickneſs 


© His army amounted to twenty thouſand foot and five 


thouſand horſe. 
which 
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which prevailed among them, Henry ſent a 
defiance to the duke of Mayenne, calling upon 
him to quit his den, in which he lay more like 
a fox than a lion, that the conteſt between 
them might be decided, and an end put to 572 
calamities of the Rice 


den Gag the nern, who belle this 
challenge to the duke of Parma, who anſwered, 
ſmiling, That his preſent conduct, he per- 
ceived, was not agreeable to the king; but 
that he had been accuſtomed to fight, only 
when he himſelf thought proper, and not when 
it was convenient for his enemies ; and he added, 
That far from declining battle, he would Gr: 
fer it as ſoon as the intereſt of the cauſe which 
he had come to ſupport, ſhould render. it ex- 
pedient. Agreeably to the ſpirit of this reply, 


Farneſe kept his army within their lines for two 


days longer; during which time he was em- 
ployed in examining the ſituation of the coun- 
try, and in conſidering how he might accom- 
pliſh the end of his expedition, without hazard- 
ing an engagement, Having at length fixed 
his plan of operations, without communicating 
it to the duke de Mayenne, or any other of his 

officers, he gave out, that he now intended to 
offer battle. Of the van, which conſiſted of 
two ſquadrons of lances, with all the light horſe 
in his army, he gave the command to the mar- 


N3 quis 


1 
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c quis. De Renti, with inſtructions, that as ſoon . 


as he ſhould reach the top of the i Inter) acent 
hill, he ſhould ſpread out his troops, and 


make as large a front as poſſible; and then 


begin to deſcend ſlowly towards the enemy, 
but not to engage without further orders, what 
ever provocation he ſhould receive. He com- 
mitted the charge of the main army to the 
duke de Mayenne, and that of the rear to the 
Sieur de la Mothe ; while he reſerved liberty 


to himſelf, to ride from one part of the army 


to the other, as occaſion ſhould require, 


Way the ine was informed of this 1 0 
ſition and movement of the Spaniſh army, he 
could not doubt that the duke had at lengtn 
reſolved to try the fortune of a battle. His 
eyes ſparkled with joy. He drew up his army 


in battle array, with the utmoſt celerity and 


{kill ; but reſolved to wait till the enemy ſhould 
deſcend to the plain, where he might enter the 
liſts with them on equal terms, 


ve the van of 4. Spaniſh army ad. 
formed ſo large a front, as totally obſtructed 
the view. of every thing behind them, the duke 


commanded De Renti to ſtop, and to wait for - 


the king, in caſe he ſhould think fit to aſcend 
the hill. Then clapping ſpurs to his horſe, he 
ed back to the _ de Mayenne, who 


Was. 
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1 advancing with the main army, and taki, 8 A 
him by the hand, he ſaid with a cheerful ani- = * — 
mated countenance, * Paris will ſoon be deli- 
vered now, my lord; but for this purpoſe we 
muſt turn back, and direct our march to ano- 
ther quarter.“ He then deſired both Mayenne 
and La Mothe to march towards Lagny, a town 
on the other ſide of the Marne, and inſtructed 
them to take poſſeſſion of the ground on this 
ſide, directly oppoſite to the town, and to em- 
ploy all their troops in drawing firong lines of 
cxrcumvalietion. round. cher camp. > 
| Tazsz orders were executed with great ex- 
pedition. A battery of the largeit cannon was 
planted over againſt | the town; and the camp 
was fortified in ſuch a manner with trenches, 
: breaſt- works, and redoubts, as to render it im- 
Pregnable. 


Warn this was YES the marquis de Renti, 
who for ſeveral hours had amuſed the enemy 
with hopes that he intended to come down 
from the hill, began to file off towards Lagny; 
after having planted a body of ſelect troops, 
under an officer of the name of Baſta, in cer- 
tain woody parts of the hill, to ſecure his retreat. 


Tux king in the mean time knew nothing 
| of what had paſſed on the other ſide of the hill; 
RE. 1 5 and 
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and when he ſaw the marquis de Renti depart, 


be ſent a detachment after him to attack his 


1590. 


rear, and if poſſible to difcover the duke's de- 


ſign. But this detachment fell unexpectedly 


among the Spaniſh troops under Baſta; and a 
furious rencounter enſued, which continued 
with various ſucceſs till night, when both par- 


ties retired to their reſpective camps. The 
king remained all night entirely ignorant of 


the operations of the enemy. He could not 
ſuppoſe that Farneſe, a general ſo diſtinguiſhed 
for his caution, would attempt to tranſport his 


forces over the Marne, in order to advance to 


Paris, on the other fide of that river, while ſa 
| ftrong a fortified paſs as Lagny lay behind him, 
And it was ſtill more difficult to believe, that 


in the face of fuch an army as lay ready to at- 


\ tack him, he would undertake the ſiege of 


Lagny ; eſpecially as the river lay between him 
and that place. It was the laſt of theſe mea- 
ſures however, on which the duke of Parma 
had reſolved; and all his movements on the 
day before had been made in order to inſure 


ſucceſs. Next morning the king received in- 


telligence of his deſign, but he had the morti- 
fication to perceive that it was beyond his 


power to prevent him from carrying it into ex- 


ecution. On each hand he was perplexed with 


inſurmountable difficulties: The fortifications 


of the Spaniſh army were already ſo complete, 


mat 


that he could not aktaclk then with * ſi malleſt 
hopes of ſucceſs, If he ſhould remain where 
he was, Lagny would certainly be loſt, and 


thereby a paſſage to Paris opened on the other 


fide of the river; and if he ſhould tranſport his 
army, in order to fave Lagny, the duke would 
then be at liberty to march directly by the 


road on this ſide to the relief of the beſieged, 5 


Tuxkx was no other expedient in his power, 
but, while he remained in his preſent ſituation, 

to ſend reinforcements from time 'to 0 to 
— e of Lagny, 


Tur duke of Parma mean while 1 for- 
ward the ſiege of that place with the utmoſt 
celerity and vigour; having, as already men- 


tioned, planted a battery on this ſide of the river, 
he opened it next morning, and ſoon laid a 
great part of the wall in ruins, The garriſon 


| however ſtill believed themſelyes to be ſecure, 
as the river was between them and the enemy; 
but the duke had thrown a bridge of boats over 
it ſome miles above the town, and had already 


tranſported ſeveral thouſands of his braveſt 


troops. Theſe troops were ready to mount the 
breach as ſoon as it was made practicable. In 
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the firſt aſſault they were repulſed with great 


| bravery by the garriſon, but an error in mili- 
gary diſcipline, committed of La-fin, the go- 
* | veragr 5 


B 0 29. K vernor, quickly decided the fate of Lagny. In- | 
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—— ſtead of relieving thoſe who had ſuſtained. the | 
* Firſt aſſault, by changing them file by file, ac- 


| 
| 
j 


'1 
_ 
| 
b 
| 
| 
| 


cording to an eſtabliſhed rule in the defence 

of places, he attempted to do it all at once, 
and thereby threw his men into confuſion. 
This blunder was perceived by the aſſailants, 
who returned inſtantly to the charge with re- 
doubled fury, and after taking La-fin himſelf 
priſoner, put moſt of the garriſon to the ſword, 
while the king ſtood a ſorrowful ſpectator of 
the loſs of the Place, and the Tong, of his 
mos. 


$ | 
44 
- 


ArTER the taking of 3 no other ob- 
ſtacle remained to prevent the Spaniards from 
approaching Paris on that ſide of the river, 
but the garriſons at the bridges of St. Maur 
and Charenton. Theſe were eaſily overcome, 
and the convoys with proviſions advanced with- 
out moleſtation to the gates of the city. The 
joy of the Pariſians on this occaſion may be 
more eaſily imagined than deſcribed; they 
poured forth in multitudes to receive that food 
of which they ſtood ſo much in need, and eve- 
ry tongue celebrated in the wakes ſtrains the 
praiſes of their deliverer. TL 


No perſon admired more that dexterity by 
which the duke of Parma had accompliſhed his 
= OG deſign, 
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deſign, than the king himſelf; but his gene- 88 
rous ſpirit was ſeverely mortified, and he hae 

the greater reaſon for the chagrin which he felt 
on this - occaſion ; - becauſe, if, inſtead of en- 


camping his army at Chelles, he had followed 


the counſel of the wiſe La Noue, and advanced 


as far as Claye, Lagny might have been ſaved, 
and the Spaniſh army ſo long retarded, that the 


1 


Pariſians muſt have thrown nne upon 


his mercy. 


Hinzy' 8 3 Was greatly 3 


when he conſidered, that at preſent it was im- 


poſſible for him by any bold decifive ſtroke to 


retrieve his error. He knew it to be vaiti to 
entertain the hopes of forcing the duke of Par- 


ma, now when the end, of his expedition was 


accompliſhed, to expoſe his troops to the riſk 
of a battle, His own army was greatly weak- 
ened by ſickneſs, and the fatigues of a long 
campaign, All the country round being laid 


waſte, he began to feel a ſcarcity of proviſions; 


his exchequer was exhauſted, and many of his 
nobility and gentry, who ſerved at their own 
expence, having no farther expectations this 


ſeaſon of either ſubduing Paris, or compelling 


the enemy to engage, were impatient to depart. 


Determined by theſe motives, he retired to St. 
Dennis, and having diſbanded the greateſt part 


of his forces, he ſent the nobility to provide 


for 


| 


. 
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for the ſecurity of the ſeveral provinces in which 


their intereſt lay, retaining only a flying army 
* of his beſt troops, with which he intended 


during the winter to check the e of the 


enemy. 


Turns little army was ed fortnidetile as to 
prevent the duke of Parma from undertaking. 
whatever enterprize he ſhould incline. At the 


| deſire of Mayenne, and the other heads of the 
league, he laid fiege to Corbeil; and notwith- 


ſtanding the moſt obſtinate reſiſtance, he took it 
by aſſault, but not till he had ſpent many days 


5 in the liege, and Joſt a great number of men. 


» 


BEIN deſirous to preſerve i in his own hands 


an acquiſition which had coſt him ſo dear, hepro- 


ſed to the leaders of the league to put in Cor- 
beil a garriſon of his Walloon or Italian forces. 
By this propoſal perhaps he meant only te make 
trial of their diſpoſition towards the catholic 


king; or, conſidering how averſe he himſelf 


had ever been to his preſent expedition, he in- 
tended to make Philip ſenſible of the difficulty 
of deriving any ſubſtantial advantage from tak- 


ing ſo deep an intereſt in the affairs of France. 5 


WHATEVER was his motive, Mayenne, and 
the other leaders declined conſenting to his 
propoſal, and in their refuſal gave him a clear 


diſcovery 


PHILIP: U. KING OF SPAIN.- | 


diſcovery of their jealouſy and ſuſpicion. This Þ 90K 
diſcovery. confirmed him in his opinion, that 
matters were far from being ripe for the ex! - 
ecution of Philip's deſigns, and that probably 
he ſhould never be able to accompliſh them by 
any other means than by protrafting the war, 
till the ſtrength and patience of the contending 
parties were exhauſted. This plan had, as 
mentioned above, been recommended to Phi- 
lip by the duke himſelf; and conformably to - 
it, he reſolved, fince neither party was in im- 
mediate danger of being overpowered, to re- 
turn to the Netherlands. Other motives con- 
curred in determining him to form this reſo- 
lation ; the inclemency of the ſeaſon, the ſick- 
lineſs of his army, the want of money, and a 
ſcarcity of proviſions ; which laſt was ſo great, 
as made it neceſſary for him ſometimes to ſuf- 
fer his troops to plunder the inhabitants, al- 
though he foreſaw that his granting this per- 
miſſion muſt not only prove prejudicial to his 
diſcipline, but contribute likewiſe to alienate 
the affections of the people, and * to 
obne his maſter's views. 


| T1 HE cathalic leaders, who had expected that 
he would have remained in France till the 
king was totally ſubdued, laboured with much 
importunity to divert him from his purpoſe ; 
but all their arguments were ineffectual, The 
8 ſtate 
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O o K ſtate of affairs i in the Netherlands, he informed 


* —_ — them, rendered his return indiſpenfably n 


1590, 


ſary, but he would ſend them money, and leave 
ſuch a number of troops as would enable them 


to proſecute the war. Neither the money * nor 


troops © which he promiſed were anſwerable to 


the ſanguine expectations which they hatl form- 


ed. They ſaw that Philip, notwithſtanding 


the ſeeming zeal with which he eſpouſed their 


cauſe, was ſu rely actuated by ſome private mo- 


tive of ambition; that there was nothing far- 


ther from his intention than to bring the war 
to a concluſion, and that he would never con- 
tribute effectually to their gaining a victory 
over their enemies, unleſs he himſelf were to 
reap the fruits of it. They found it neceſſary 
however to conceal their ſuſpicions, and to ac- 
cept of the ſcanty ſupply of money and troops 


which the duke had offered, Farneſe in the 


mean time was preparing for his march; and, 
as he could not doubt that Henry would give 

him all the annoyance in his power, he em- 

ployed the ſame precautions as he had done 
formerly when he left the Netherlands. Hav- 
ing drawn up his army in four diviſions, he 
marched always in the order of battle : the 


country through which he paſſed was diligently 


* Thirty thouſand ducats. 
Between five and fix thouſand, 


reconnoitred 
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king was determined not to ſuffer him to res the Nether. 
turn unmoleſted. With this intention he had | 
brought a ſelect body of troops) to Compeigne, 
near the borders of Picardy, and he ſet our 
with them from that place, as ſoon as he got 
information of the enemy's route, inflamed 
vith the deſire of taking vengeance for the in- 
juries he had received. Henry had full ſcope 
in the prefent ſcene of action for his wonted 
bravery and vigilance, nor did he ſuffer any 
opportunity to eſcape of exerting theſe quali- 
ties with ſignal damage to the enemy. Ho- 
vering perpetually round them, he attacked 
them ſometimes in the front, when they leaſt 
expected it, ſometimes in the flank, and ſome- 
times in the rear, giving them no reſpite night 
or day, and filling their minds with continual 
apprehenſions and alarms. 185 


* 


No general could have made greater efforts 
with ſo ſmall a force; and if the Spaniards had 
been commanded by a general leſs diſtinguiſh- 
ed than the duke of Parma for prudence and 
circumſpection, it is impoſſible, conſidering 


the length of their march, the badneſs of their 
roads, 
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L095 roads, and the ſeaſon. of the year,. 


4 


bur, hey 
—— mult have. been often, thrown. into confuſion, 
255% and the greater part of them deſtroyed. But 
ttzthe duke's vigilance was not inferior to the ac- 
---*- tivity, of the king 5 while he was perpetually 
on his guard, and ever ready to aſſiſt what- 
b ever part of his army was attacked, he ſuffered 
no provocation to divert him from the proſe- 
; cution of his march; and at laſt he brought 
1 his troops, though not without conſiderable 
1 oſs, yet in good order, inro the. province. of 
| m 3 1 r 111832 . 
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Netherlands, found that all the unhappy ——— 


| Sam which he foretold had ariſen from 
his abſence. Having drained his finances by 


go. 
AF? of 
the Low- 
Cour. tries. 


the French expedition, many of the troops left 


in the Low- Countries had mutinied on account 
of their want of pay. The forces of the con- 
federated ſtates had over-run the fertile pro- 
vinces of Brabant and Flanders; and prince 


Maurice having made himſelf maſter of a great 


number of the ſmaller towns upon the fron- 
tier, had paved the way for future conqueſts. 


Tuxsx misfortunes gave the duke of Parma 


the greater uneaſineſs, as he had little proſpect 
of being able ſoon either to retrieve his loſſes 
or to make repriſals on the enemy. Finding 
by his inſtructions from the court of Spain, that 
Philip was as much intoxicated as ever with 
his ambitious views in France, he was obliged 
to ſtation the greateſt part of his troops in the 
provinces of Artois and Hainault, where they 


might be ready to march, if neceſſary, to the | 


aſſiſtance of the league. And thus ſeveral of 
the moſt important towns, which lay next to 


*. I. „ the 
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BOOK the revolted provinces, being badly furniſhed 


XXII 


—— with garriſons to defend them, were expoſed 


1591. 


Prince 


Maurice 


ſubaues 


Zutphen, 


an eaſy prey to the enemy. The confederates 


were too ſagacious not to dikern? the advan- 
tage which was thus preſented to them : and 


"whereas they had, till lately, been ſatisfied with 
defending their frontier, which they had done 
with much anxiety, and often without ſucceſs ; 


they now took courage from the diſtractions in 


which Philip's prepoſterous ambition had in- 
volved him, and reſolved to exert themſelves 
with vigour in carrying on an offenſive war. 


WOLF F 
Tux year one thouſand five hundred and 
ninety-one had juſt begun, when colonel Nor- 


ris led out the garriſon of Oſtend, which had 


been reinforced by troops from England; and 
having taken the fort of Blakemberg, between 
Oſtend and Sluys, he laid a great part of Flan- 


ders open to his incurſions. Soon afterwards 


another party of the forces of the States ſur- 


priſed the forts of Turnhout and Weſterlo, in 
Brabant. But theſe conqueſts were inconſi- 
derable when compared with thoſe of prince 
Maurice, who, having put his troops in mo- 
tion as early as the ſeaſon would permit, 
opened the campaign with the ſiege of Zut- 


phen, and ſoon . * ADE to fur- 


| render. 


FROM 
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FRO his: . place he led his army againſt 
| Deventer, a town of ſtill greater importance 
than Zutnhen. Deventer had been, as above 
related, betrayed to the Spaniards by Sir Wil- 
liam Stanley; and Maurice was earneſtly ſoli- 
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cited to undertake the ſiege of it, at this time, 


by colonel Vere, who Was fired with the ge- 
nerous ambition of wiping out the reproach 
which Stanley's treachery had brought upon 
his countrymen. Vere diſplayed i in this ſiege 
all that bravery and conduct, for which he is 
ſo highly celebrated by the cotemporary hiſto- 


rians; and next to Maurice, who conducted 


the attack with conſummate prudence, he prin- 
cipally contributed to the reduction of the place. 
It was vigorouſly defended | by the count de 


Berg, coufin- german to the prince; but the 
count being grievouſly wounded, and the wall 


on that fide where Vere commanded laid in 
ruins, the garriſon capitulated in a few days 
after opening the trenches, and the inhabitants 
returned under obedience to the States * 


Tux PO Penne. in the mean time - laid 
ſiege to the fort of Knotzenberg, which Mau- 
rice had built in the end of the preceding 
year. By this fort, the confederates commanded 


the navigation of the river, and vs fuch an- 


© Vide Bentivoglio, p-3 9. Grotins, p. 14 5 Meteren, 
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noyance to Nimeguen, is made the duke ex- 
tremely uneaſy about the fate of that important 
city. In order to conceal His deſign, he direct- 
ed his march firſt towards the fort of Schenck. 
But Maurice was not deceived by this feint, 


and had taken care to ſtrengthen the garriſon 


of Knotzenberg with an addition of ſome cho- 


ſen troops. 


Tux duke therefore met with the moſt vi- 
gorous reſiſtance, and loſt a great number of 


his men; ſtill, however, he perſiſted in the 


ſiege. Maurice, dreading his ſucceſs, relin- 


quiſhed a ſcheme which he had formed for the 
reduction of Groningen, and having paſſed the 


Waal, he pitched his camp within ſight of the 


enemy. As he did not poſſeſs ſufficient, force 
to attack their lines, he intended only to en- 
courage the garriſon by his preſence, or to 


ſtraiten the duke's quarters, and to intercept 


his convoys. Many ſkirmiſhes paſſed with 
various ſucceſs, till Maurice at length found an 
opportunity of putting in practice the following 


ſtratagem: having planted an ambuſh of his 


braveſt troops, he marched up to the enemy's 
camp, attended by count Solmes and colonel 

Vere, at the head of ſome companies of horſe. 
The duke, leſs circumſpect and cautious on 
this occaſion than uſual, ſent out ten compa- 
nies of Spaniſh and Italian horſe to attack him. 


A fierce 


(EIS | | 
. PHILIP. II. KING OF SPAIN. 
A fierce rencounter enfued. Agreeably to or- 
ders, the prince's troops ſoon turned their backs 
and fled. The royaliſts purſued with ardour, 
till they had paſſed a narrow defile and a bridge, 
when Maurice returned ſuddenly to the charge, 
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and the ſoldiers in ambuſh pouring in upon 


them from both ſides, their return to the camp 


Vas intercepted, and almoſt all of them were 


put to the ſword or taken priſoners. 


_ -This diſaſter afflicted the duke of Parma in 
the mioſt ſenſible manner; a great number of 
the officers who fell were his countrymen, 
many of whom were perſons of rank, in whoſe 


fortune he was particularly intereſted. He per- 


ceived that, if he remained in his preſent fitu- 


ation, he muſt find it extremely difficult, from 


the diminution of his cavalry, to ſupply his 
army with proviſions, and he had not as yet 
made any conſiderable progreſs in the ſiege. 


He would ſtill however have proſecuted his 


_ enterpriſe, if he had not been obliged to deſiſt 
from it by orders which he received from Phi- 


lip, to act only on the defenſive in the Nether- 


lands, and to ſpare his troops as much as poſ- 
fible for another expedition into France. Mau- 
rice hoped to have gained ſome advantage over 


Farneſe in his retreat from Knotzenberg ; ; but 
both in this, and in his paſſage over the Waal, 


O 3 | ſuch. 
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B w_ 0 K ſuch wiſe precautions were employed, as re- 
—.— dered it impoſſible for the prince to annoy him 


while they filled that young hero with the 
higheſt admiration of the duke of Parma's ſkill, 
and furniſhed him with important leſſons in the 
military art, which he put in practice on many 
occaſions es wo __ e and i uam 


ceſs. | 


Having paſſed the river, Ro” put "A Bi 
in ſafety, the duke ordered new levies to be 
made in Germany, Burgundy, and the ſouthern 
provinces of the Netherlands; after which, he 
went, on account of his indiſpoſition,- to drink 
the waters at Spa. He had no fooner ſet out, 
than prince Maurice having embarked' four 
thouſand foot and. ſix hundred horſe, made a 
a ſudden deſcent on'that part of Flanders called 
the county of Waes, and inveſted the town of 
Hulſt. Mondragone, the governor of Ant- 
werp, loſt no time in drawing together ſuch 
forces as were ſtationed in the neighbouring 
places, with an intention to raiſe the ſiege. 
But Maurice having pierced the dykes, had laid 
the country under water, and rendered it im- 
poſſible for Mondragone to approach. Agree- 
ably to the intelligence which had induced the 
prince to engage in his preſent enterpriſe, the 
garriſon of Hulſt was weak, and they were 
badly furniſhed both with proviſions and müli- 

| : tary 
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tary ſtores. Their defence therefore was ſpirit- 


n. 


55 Huld, Me ene MT 
to Knotzenberg; and as there was no Spaniſh 
army near, he threw a bridge over the Waal, 
and laid ſiege to Nimeguen. The garriſon, 
conſiſting of Germans and Walloons, made 
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leſs and ſeevley;; and e ſoon ee to a 00” — 


and Nime- 
guen, 


ſeveral ſallies to retard his approach; and, if 


yy had been ſeconded by the townſmen, the 


reduction of a place of ſo great extent and 


e Nimeguen, muſt have detained him 
long. But he had for ſome time paſt held a 
ſecret correſpondence with ſome of the principal 


1 inhabitants, and the people in general were ex- 


tremely diſaffected to the Spaniſh government. 


They took courage now, when Maurice was 
at hand to ſupport them, and having riſen 


tumultuouſly, required the garriſon, in the 


moſt peremptory manner, to put an end to 


their. calamities by a ſurrender of the town. 
The garriſon, conſcious of their inability to 
reſiſt both the citizens and the enemy, com- 
plied with their requeſt; and Maurice was 
received by them rather as their deliverer from 


ſlavery, than as a conqueror by whoſe arms 


they had been ſubdued. They were admitted 


to the ſame privileges as the other towns of the . 
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confederacy; and although the adminiſtration 
was put into the hands of the proteſtants, yet 
no puniſhment was inflicted on any of the 


catholics, by whom the city had been ww ſo 


lon g under the Spaniſh ee 


lagen, this ee md. Abandon 


ſet out for the Hague, and received there the 


State of the 
confederacy. 


moſt flattering teſtimonies of gratitude, attach- 

ment, and reſpect. The prudence with which 
his enterprizes had been | concerted, and the 
celerity and vigour with which he had carried 


them into execution, filled all Europe with his 


renown, and gave his countrymen the moſt 


ſanguine hopes of auc ee and e 


ceſs. 


TEIA condition was extremely different at 
this period from what it had ever been ſince the 
confederacy had been formed: till lately they 
had experienced an uninterrupted courſe of cala- 
mities; they had been perpetually diſturbed 
with inteſtine broils, and had lived under con- 
tinual anxiety, occaſioned partly by the neigh- 
bourhood of their active enterpriſing enemy, 


and partly by the perfidious deſigns of thoſe 
whom they had intruſted with the reins of 


government. But their domeſtic diſſentions 
were now compoſed ; the enemy was removed 
| | N 
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to. a greater diſtance, and their frontier was 1 
formed either by 'towns ſtrongly fortified, o. 
by navigable rivers, in which they could avail 5 
themſelves of the ſuperiority of their naval. 
force. They were no longer diſquieted by 
ſuſpicions of the fidelity of their governors, 
and the loſs which they had ſuffered by the 
death of the prince of Orange, was 'compen- 
jou 0 the ee merit of . ſon. 


i hs was * which e. ſo . 
much to inſpire them with their preſent hopes, 
as their knowledge of Philip's attention being 

ſtill as much engroſſed as ever with the affairs 
of France. In proſecution of his plan for ac- 
quiring the ſovereignty of that kingdom, by 
fomenting the war, he had, after the duke of 
Parma raiſed the ſiege of Paris, afforded the 
leaders of the league only ſuch aſſiſtance as 
was neceſſary to ſave them from being over- 
whelmed. Their power was at this time ex- 
ceedingly reduced, while that of the king had 
received a proportional augmentation. By his 
bravery. and good conduct, joined to his cle- 
mency and moderation, Henry had allured 
great numbers of his rebellious ſubjects to their 
duty; and had, at the ſame time, engaged the 
proteſtants in Germany, and the queen of Eng- 
land, to intereſt themſelves more deeply than 
ever in his cauſe. For ſeveral months paſt he 


had 
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| BOOK had been abſolute: maſter of the field, and he 
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a. lately begun the fiege of Rouen, with an 


1591. 


Siege of 


Rouen. 


army amounting nearly to thirty thouſand horſe 


and foot. Both the town and garriſon were 


commanded by the Sieur de Villars, who diſ- 
played the higheſt degree of intrepidity, vigi- 
lance, and ſkill in the defence. But there was 
little probability of his being able to defend 
it long againſt ſo powerful an army, whoſe ope- 


rations were conducted of ſo r a ! in 
the art of war. ä 


A duke de Mayenne, and other catholic 
leaders, dreaded, that the reduction of fo im- 
portant a place as Rouen would prove fatal to 
their party, and they hadexerted themſelves ſtre- 
nuouſly to relieve it; but having no army, with 


which they could venture to enter the liſts with 


the king, they had recourſe as formerly to Philip, 


and ſpared no pains to convince him, that if 


he did not ſpcedily interpoſe, Rouen, and all 
the other towns 1n their poſſeſſion, muſt ere 
long ſubmit to the king's victorious arms. They 
were ſeconded in their application by the Spa- 
niſh miniſters in France; and in confequence 
of inſtructions ſent from Madrid to the duke 
of Parma, that general, after his return from 


Spa, had been entirely occupied in preparing 


to lead his army a ſecond time to the 2 


of the league. | 
His 
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middle of December, and on the at ſtꝰof char 
month he began his march, taking the ſame: 
precautions as in his former expedition. He 
was joined by the duke de Mayenne in the 
province of Picardy, and his army, after che 
reinforcement brought him by the duke amount- 
ed to five and twenty en boot and- fix 

en hoaſe:: 1174 | 


We in | iden! to : his ban freſh 4 
vigorous, he marched only a few miles each 
day, it was near the end of January before he 
reached the province of Normandy. At that 
time the ſiege of Rouen was far advanced, and 
the garriſon was reduced to the laſt extremity. 


When the king therefore heard of the duke of 


Parma's approach, he could not reſolve to relin- 
quiſh his enterpriſe; but he left his infantry to 
proſecute the ſiege, and advanced towards the 
duke with his cavalry, in hopes that, by ha- 
raffing and retarding him on his march, the 


garriſon would be nn to ere before | 


1 could arrive. 


By his vigilance, ' intrepidity, and quick diſ- 
cernment, Henry was admirably fitted for the 
bold and dangerous enterpriſe in-which he was 
now engaged; but his impetuous courage was not 
always under the e of prudence, and 

n 


tions were Aniſhed: about the B 0. * 


— 


0 5X 
Parma's ſe- 
cond expe- 
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Danger of 
Henry at 
Aumale, 
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betrayed him ſometimes into raſh and deſperate 
attempts, more becoming an officer of inferior 
rank, than a general or a king. Of this he 
gave a ſtriking proof in his conduct on the pre- 
ſent occaſion. Having. advanced before the 


reſt of the cavalry with three or four hundred 


. horſe, he met unexpectedly, near the town of 


Aumale, with the forerunners of the duke of 
Parma's army, and he repulſed them with little 
difficulty; but although the whole Spaniſh army 
was in ſight, he would not retire till he had 
taken a view of the order of their march, nor 
even after he ſaw the duke's light horſe ad- 
vancing towards him. With theſe likewiſe he 


encountered, and fought long and deſperately, 


till many of his troops had fallen by his fide, 
and he himſelf was wounded. Had not the duke 
of Parma ſuſpected an ambuſcade, he might 
eaſily have cut off the king's retreat. He was. 
urged by Mayenne to ſend forward more troops 
for that purpoſe; but he refuſed to comply with 
the duke's requeſt; and when he was afterwards 
reminded of the opportunity which he had loſt, 


he replied, that he could not reproach himſelf 


for his conduct, as he ſuppoſed, that, in the 


king of Navarre, he had a great general to 
contend with, and not merely the captain of A 
troop of horſe. 5 


HENRY 


Hazy was no \ ſooner able, after his wound, 


to get on horſeback, than he reſumed” his firſt 


deſign of annoying the enemy on their march; 
and this he did with more circuniſpeftion than 
before, but with fuch indefatigable vigour and 


activity, as kept the duke of Parma in perpe- 


tual alarms. Several warm rencounters paſſed, 
in which the ſucceſs was vartous.” The duke's 


vigilance, and the perfect diſcipline which he 


maintained, preſerved his army from ſuſtaining 


any great calamity. ' His march however was 


conſiderably retarded, and there was much rea- 

ſon to apprehend, that the beſieged would be 
_ compelled to furrender before he could advance 
to their relief. WERE! 

Norge leſs dn the cntiepatty and kill 
of Villars could have protracted the ſiege to ſo 
great a length. This brave man, far from 
having any thoughts of capitulating, aſpired to 
the glory of raiſing the fiege without the 


aſſiſtance of the Spaniards. With this view 


he reſolved to' rake advantage of the ab- 
ſence of the king, and to exert at once his 
whole force in an attack on the beſiegers. 
Never was attack conducted with more intre- 
pidity and vigor. Great numbers of the roy- 
aliſts were put to the ſword; the marſhal de 
Biron, their commander in chief, was wounded ; 
their trenches were filled up; many of their 


Cannon 
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pOOk eannon were ſpiked, or buried in the ditch; 


+ » 1 


. their ſtores of proviſion and ammunition 


1591. 


were either carried into the town or deſtroyed. 


Villars was at laſt repulſed, and obliged to re- 
tire within the walls; but not till the enemy 


had ſuffered ſo much loſs by the deſtruction of 


their works and ſtores, that he expected to be 


able to defend the town for ſeveral: OF 


longer, if his garriſon were reinforced.,. 


Or "TY happy change i in os Rehren Villars 


gave immediate notice to the duke of Parma, 
and adviſed him to turn his arms to ſome other 


quarter, where they might be employed with 
greater advantage to the common cauſe. It | 


was ſuſpected, that vanity had conſiderable 
influence in. prompting Villars to give this ad- 


vice. The duke was within two days march of | 


Rouen when he received it, and he immediately 


called a council of war to conſider of what was 


Proper to be done. 


A H was himſelf of opinion, that he EY 
ſtill to purſue his march, in order to attack the 


enemy before they had recovered from their 
confuſion; and he obſerved, that if he ſhould 


only ſend a reinforcement to the garriſon, as 


the governor had deſired, the king of Navarre 


Co inſtantly renew the operations of the 
* and probably exert himſelf with greater 
; Be vigour 
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vigour than be But the duke de Mayenne B 


2 97 


0 0 
A. 


and the other French nobility, leſs bold on this 


occaſion than the duke of Parma, repreſented, 
that, notwithſtanding the diſaſter which had be- 
fallen the royaliſts, it would be extremely dan- 


gerous to attack them in their intrenchments 


whilſt their cavalry” were ſo numerous; that 
when the nobility, who ſerved without pay, 
and were already impatient under the length of 
the ſiege, and the rigour of the ſeaſon, ſaw 
that there was no proſpect of a battle, they 
would leave the camp, and retire to their re- 
ſpective homes; that the duke might then attack 


the king with the higheſt probability of ſucceſs; 


and that till then the troops might either be 
employed in ſome other enterpriſe, or conducted 
to winter-quarters, whence they might iſſue 
forth freſh and vigorous, when a more advan- 
tageous ſeaſon for action ſhould arrive. Whe- 
ther Mayenne ſpoke from conviction on this 
occaſion, or from his dread of the duke of 
Parma's acquiring too great a ſuperiority 
over the king is doubtful. Farneſe was not 
entirely ſatisfied with his reaſoning, and could 
not approve of a reſolution to neglect one 
favourable opportunity, on account of the un- 
certain expectation of another. But as the 
propoſal was perfectly conſiſtent with his plan 
of Protracting the war, he complied with it; 
N e 
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The Siege 
of Rouen 


raiſed. : 
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and, having ſent eight hundred ſelect troops to 


army back to Picardy, and inveſted 1 town of 


St. Eſprit de Rue. | 


He had no ſooner ſet out, cons the king 


applied himſelf with the utmoſt diligence'to the 


proſecution of the ſiege of Rouen; and as he 
received at this time a ſeaſonable ſupply of 
cannon and ammunition from the States of 


Holland, he was enabled to carry on his * 


rations with greater ſucceſs than ever. 


| In a few weeks the garriſon was again re- 
duced to the moſt critical ſituation, and Villars, 


notwithſtanding the confidence, of which he 
had lately given ſo ſtrong a proof, was 


obliged to let the duke of Parma know, that, 
if he did not return to his relief before the 


twentieth of April, he would find it neceſſary 


to give up the town, Mayenne-was now as ſoli- 
citous to perſuade the duke of Parma to lead 
his army againſt the king, as he had been for- a 


merly reluctant and averſe. And the duke 


more readily yielded to his deſire, as certain | 
intelligence had been received, that, agreeably 


to Mayenne's prediction, the cavalry in the 


| king's army did not at this time amount to 


more than the half of their former number. 
Having drawn off his troops from St. Eſprit 
1 | | de 
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ecded with ſo great expedition, that he . 


performed the fame march in i days, , which 
had formerly coſt him twenty: nr 7: 


de Rue he ſer, out without delay for Rouen, 
and 


: Nes King was equally diſappointed and d fur- 
ok 


2 When he he his approach. He 
caded the danger to "which his arm y \ would 


gt 
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_ 


90 Es if he remathed | in bis pie petit fity- 3 


ation, r ſo brave A garriſon « on "the © one 
hand,” d the Spaniſh, army on the othet and 
he wou have gone to meet the duke of Par- 
ma at a diſtance from. the town; bur finding, 
upon an accurate review of his troops, that they 
were greatly inferior in Run mber to the enemy, 
he 15 FAY the ſiege, ge, alter it Had laſted five 
months, and Eg to Pont r de YArche, with 
'& reſolution to walt there for the return of. his 
nobility, | The duke of Parma in che mean 
time a Ivanced. i in battle array, and entered 
Rouen in a a kind of. triumph, Tom Rouen he 


S&T #3 -% 


April 264 


led, his army, by the advice of Mayenne, and 


the "her, leaders of the league, againſt Caud- 
bec, w hich, 1 it Was thought neceſſary to reduce, 
before the deliverance of Rouen could be 
deemed. complete. 1 


* * 
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"Int taking a review ef ce Cried, and 
marking the ground for batteries, which he 


| Duke of 
Parma 
wounded 4 


did. as on other occaſions, with his own "EL Caudbee, 
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We: ke received a wound by a muſket-Ball, which 

entered his arm a little below the elbow, and 
. "pierced downward" til it lodged in his wriſt. | 

Without any change in his voice or counte- 


nance, he continued to give his orders as be- 
fore, nor could his ſon and the other by-ſtangers 
perſuade him to, retire till he had inſtructed 
them fully in his deſigns. In order to diſcover 
che courſe of the ball, his ſurgeon found it ne- 
: ceſſary to make three' different inciſions ; 'and 
the. pain occaſioned by theſe and. the wound 


brought on a fever, which confined him to his 


bed for ſeveral days. This accident had almoſt 


proved fatal to his army and to the league. 


The ſiege of Caudbec was conducted agreeably 


to his direction, and was ſoon brought ©. 
concluſion ; but in undertaking this ſiege, the 


duke had committed the only conſiderable 


blunder which we meet with in the hiſtory of 
his life. Caudbec lies in the- peninſula of 


Caux, which is formed by the Seine on the 


weſt, and the ſea and the river d' Eu, or Breſle, 


on the north and eaſt. As the king, by poſ- 
ſeſſing the towns of Eu, Arques, and Dieppe, 
commanded the entrance into Caux from the 
eaſt, it was impoſſible for the army of the 
league to get out of it, but either by croſſing 
the Seine, or returning ſouthward the ſame 
road by which they had entered the peninſula. 
In this way they might have eſcaped, if they 

had 
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had attempted it in time; and perhaps they * 
would have done fo, had it not been judged 
neceſſary for the general's recovery, that he 
mould remain for ſeveral days at Caudbec. | 


Tus king PEER PN the (Fe Fes 4 
which was preſented to him, and exerted him- 
ſelf with ardour to improve it. Having, im- 
mediately after he had raiſed the fiege of Rouen, 
diſpatched meſſengers to ſummon his nobility 


The Spaniſi 
ed up in 
Caux. 


to return to his camp, they had obeyed his 


ſummons with their wonted alacrity; and in 
the ſpace of a few days, his army was aug- 
mented to ſeventeen thouſand foot, and between 
ſeven and eight thouſand. horſe. With this 


army he left Pont de L' Arche on the 3oth of 


April, and arrived on the ſame day within fight 
of the enemy, who had encamped at Yvetot, 
which lies at the diſtance l three or four miles 
from Caudbec. N 5 


Hong? $ firſt care was to fortify his camp in 


ſuch a manner, that it might not be in the 
power of the enemy to compel him to engage ; 
and his next, to make himſelf maſter of all the 
defiles through which they might attempt to 
force their paſſage. Many hot rencounters hap- 
pened, in which both parties gave conſpicuous 
proofs of proweſs and intrepidity. The royal- 

iſts were frequently repulſed from their ſta- 
| ; Tu | tions, 
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ie Wh bibi cyl ſpilt. But at laſt 


they accompliſhed their deſign, and hemmed 
in the enemy ſo clofely, that it was no longer 5 


practicable for them to approach to the outlet 


from the peninſula. In this ſituation they re- 


mained a fortnight. Their ſtock of proviſions 


was almoſt ſpent, and Henry began to indulge 


the flattering hope, that in a few Wager they 
Nene lay down their arms. ES 

Norums but the bold inventive genius of 
the duke of Parma could have ſaved them from 
this diſgrace : he had erred when he entered the 


peninſula, while ſo. vigilant an enemy as Henry 
was ſo near. Neither the importunity of the 
chiefs of the league, nor his ignorance of the 
country, nor the hopes of finiſhing his enter- 


prize before the king could arrive, are entirely 
ſufficient to juſtify his conduct. But he now 


fully atoned for his imprudence in expoſing his 
troops to ſo great a riſk, by the. extraordinary 


capacity and vigour which he exerted in their 
deliverance . 2 

5 As ſoon as he had recovered from the diſ. 
treſs occaſioned by his wound, and taken a 
view of the poſition and ſtrength of the enemy, 
he perceived that it would be in vain to attempt 
to force their lines; ; and conſequently, that 
there was no other way by which he could fave 
oped . his 
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his army from captivity or ruin, but by tranſ- B. 0 22 * | 
porting it over the river. To this expedient —— 


he reſolved to have recourſe, and he commu- 


nicated his deſign to the duke de Mayenne, 


and ſome other of his moſt experienced officers, 
who all pronounced it to be impracticable. 
They knew how difficult it was to paſs even 
the moſt inconſiderable river in ſight of an 


enemy, and they could not conceive it poſſible 


for an army ſo much encumbered with artillery 


and baggage, to paſs ſo broad a river as the 


Seine at Caudbec, when not only a powerful 
enemy, ſo vigilant as the king, but the Dutch 
ſhips of war likewiſe, were Prepares. 6 to obſtruct 


| their paſſage. 
4 Fus dulce was fully ſenſible of all the diff 


culties with which his enterprize muſt be at- 


tended, but as the urgent neceſſity of his ſitu- 


ation would not ſuffer him to relinquiſh it, he 


perſiſted 1 in his reſolution of nen to carry 
it into execution. 


Having fr clented the river of the Dutch 
ſhips, by planting batteries along the banks, 
he ordered the Sieur de Villars to hold all the 
boats and barks at Rouen in readineſs, and to 
prepare a number of rafts of ſtrong beams fit 
for tranſporting the artillery. After this, tak- 


ing advantage of a thick miſt, on the 16th of 


P ” | May, 


1592. 
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B SEX May, he ſent out his cavalry by day-break; as 
if he intended an attack, and while the enemy 


1592. 


were thus amuſed, he drew off his infantry 


from Yyetot to Caudbece. The cavalry fol- 
lowed; and as ſoon as they had retired, the 
king advanced with all his forces, having no 


ſuſpicion of the duke's deſign, and wondering 
that he ſhould have choſen to move his camp 
to a ſituation in which it was more confined- 


and ſtraitened than before. Henry ſtill thought 


of nothing but blocking up the paſſages, and 


fortifying his camp ſo as not to oo -bblign to 


accept | of battle, | i pan? 


Ware the king was us occupied, ths 


duke employed a great number of pioneers in - 


raiſing two forts, one on each ſide of the river, 


directly oppoſite to each other, which he 
planted with cannon, and lined with muſketeers, 
To prevent the king from taking the alarm, 


he maintained all the ſame appearances as for- 
merly, of a deſign to enlarge his quarters, any 
frequent ſkirmiſhes were Ong, | 


Ar laſt every thing neceſſary being St | 


the rafts and the boats (of which there was a 


great number at Rouen employed in the river- 


trade) fell down with the ebbing ride, in the 
evening of the 20th of May; and, on the ſame 


night, the greateſt part of the troops, artillery, 


and 
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and baggage was cranſported. The king per- — 
ceiving early next morning a change in the 
| appearance of the enemy” $/camp, ſent the baron "IF 
de Biron to reconnoitre it. The baron returned 

immediately at full gallop, calling out, that 

the Spaniards were paſſing the river. Henry 

ſet out without delay, at the head of his ca- 

valry. When he came in ſight, he had the 

mortification to obſerve, that only two or three 

thouſand of the Spaniards remained on this 
ſide, and that they were ſo ſkilfully defended 

by the fort, that he could not approach them 

without ſacrificing the lives of many of his 

troops. He then planted his artillery on a hill 
which commanded the paſſage, and the Dutch 

ſnips came up the river from Quillebeuf; but 

before the cannon were ready to fire, and be- 

fore the Dutch were near enough to do execu- 

tion, the rear of the Spaniards, conducted with 

much prudence by prince Rannucio, the duke 

of Parma's ſon, had landed ſafe on the other 1 

4050 and ſet hs boats on fre. DENT 4 „ 


Nzrrnzn hs king ai nor any of the French 
nobility had ever ſuſpected that ſuch a retreat 
was poſſible; and this circumſtance, joined to 
the nature of the ground near Caudbec, which 
concealed the duke of Parma's opetations, con- 
tributed not a little to the fortunate iſſue of his 
enterpriſe, Henry had for ſeveral days enter- 

: £22 +  m 3 tained 
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tained the moſt ſanguine hopes of gaining a 


c(Aeciſwe victory, which would probably have 


7992. 


Hiſtory of 


Antonio 


Perez, 


given him immediate poſſeſſion of his king- 


dom; and his mortification now was in pro- 


portion to the confidence of his former expec- 
tations: it was the more ſenſible and galling, 
as his infantry was ſo much exhauſted hy the 
hardſhips of 2 tedious winter's campaign, that 
it was impoſſible for him at preſent either to 


purſue the enemy, or to reſume the ſieg e of 
Rouen, The duke de Mayenne entered this 


city with a part of the forces, and the duke of 


Parma directed his march towards the Nether- 


lands, where he arrived in a few weeks without 
en 10 mare by the way" Us 2 


| WulxE Philip thus kept alive the flames of 

war in France, he had the good fortune to pre- 
ſerye his Spaniſh dominions in a ſtate of un- 
diſturbed tranquillity ; and as a kingdom in 


this ſituation furniſhes few materjals for hiſtory, 


hardly any tranſaction paſſed in Spain during 
ſeveral years preceding the preſent period that 
deferves to be recorded; but in the courſe of 

this year an affair happened, which, while it 


marks the character, and ſhews the ſecret life 
of Philip, was attended with ** moſt ſerious 


conſequences, 


d D*'Avila, lib. xiii, Bentivoglio, part ii. lib, vi. ; and 
Tbpanps, lib. ciil, e | 
HAviNG 
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a2 


Havine* b 1 engaged) 3 in a love intrigue. 1 9. 22 1 
N Anna — princeſs of Eboh ', he 


had committed the conduct of it to his ſe- 


eretary Antonio Perez, who, having frequent 


opportunities of eonverſing with that princeſs, 


14592. 


had become no leſs enamoured of her chan the | 


king; and it was generally believed that ſhe 


had made him a full return to the paſſion which 
her beauty had inſpired. At the time when 
Antonio's correſpondence with the princeſs was 


much talked of, Eſcovedo, the friend and con- 
fident of Don John of Auſtria, had arrived from 
the Netherlands, to ſolicit the king for the re- 


turn of the Italian and Spaniſh forces; and 


finding the ſecretary averſe to Don John's de- 
ſigns, he reſolved to take vengeance on him, 
by making a diſcovery to the king of what was 


reported of Antonio's familiarity with the prin- 


ceſs of Eboli. Philip readily belieyed this in- 
telligence, and conceiyed an implacable reſent- 
ment againſt the ſecretary; but he was animated 


at the ſame time with hatred no lefs implacable | 
towards Eſcovedo ; who, he believed, had fo- 


mented Don John's ambition, and would ſooner 
or later engage that prince in ſome deſperate 
enterprize inconſiſtent with his allegiance. Phi- 
lip reſolved to employ one of theſe men as the 
inſtrument of his vengeance againſt the other, 


5 The wife of Ruy Gomes de Silva, 


and 
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BOOK and gave a private order to Perez to have 16. | 
' =——— Covedo aſſaſſinated. This order was executed 
159% without delay, and ſoon afterwards a proſecu- 
tion was hegun againft the murderer, with Phi- 
lip's permiſſion, by the widow and children o 
Eſcovedo. Philip intended by this meaſure to 
remove all ſuſpicions of being acceſſory to the 
murder. But dreading that Perez might, for 
his own exculpation, make a full diſcovery, he 
wrote him ſeveral letters with his own hand, 
requiring that he would conceal the order 
which had been given him, and aſſuring him, 
that a ſtop ſhould ſoon be put to the proſecu- 
tion. It was ſtopped accordingly; and al- 
though Perez was forbid to come to court 
himſelf, he was allowed for ſome years to tranſ- 
act the ſeveral branches of public buſineſs 
which had been intruſted to him, by his depu- 
ties or clerks. But no time could afſuage the 
king's reſentment; after ſix years he command- 
ed him to be tried for malverſation in the diſ- 
charge of his office, and having ordered a fine 
of thirty thouſand ducats to be impoſed on him, 
he threw him into priſon, and loaded him with 
chains. Perez was offered his liberty, on con- 
dition that he ſhould give up all the king's let- 
ters relative*to the murder of Eſcovedo. He 
delivered ſome of them, and was releaſed; but 
Philip was no ſooner in poſſeſſion of the letters, 
than a new proceſs on account of the murder 
"was; 
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was commenced. Perez was again thrown i into Book 
priſon, and put to the torture; and he now ww 
perceived, that nothing. leſs than his death was "—_— 
intended, With the aſſiſtance of his wife and 5 
friends he eſcaped, and fled to Arragon, his na- 

tive country, where he expected to avail him- 

ſelf of the rights and privileges of the Arrago- 
nians. Philip no ſooner heard of his eſcape, 

than he diſpatched certain officers after him, 

who overtook him in the town of Calataiude ; 

and having forced him from a monaſtery, 

where he had taken refuge, conducted him to 
Saragoſſa. When he arrived in that city, 

he appealed to the Juſtiza, to whom, according 

to a fundamental law of the conſtitution, an 

appeal was competent from every other Tt 

whether civil or eccleſiaſtical. | 


By the "OY Perez 1 was e in the 15 
priſon, called the Manifeſtation, to remain 
there till his cauſe ſnould be tried. But al- 
though no perſon could legally enter this pri- go 
ſon, without the ſpecial permiſſion of the go 
Juſtiza, the marquis of Almenar, the king's 
attorney for Arragon, broke into it with a body 
of armed men, and carried off Perez to the 
priſon of the Inquiſition. The people, wha 
had ever been accuſtomed to hold the perſon 

and authority of the Juſtiza in the higheſt ve- 
| neration, were inflamed with rage at this in- 


„ T cgnitys 
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dignity, and having riſen tumultuouſly, they 
reſcued Perez from the inquiſitors, ſurrounded - 
the marquis of Almenar, and after reviling him 
as traitor to the liberty of his country, mal- 
treated him in ſuch a manner that he died ſoon 
afterwards of his wounds. 


Pzrzz was again lodged in the 1 > "ot 
ſtate, and remained there for ſeveral months, 


during which time the governor, or viceroy, 


ordered thirteen of the principal lawyers of Sa- 
ragoſſa, to examine whether the cauſe belonged 
more properly to the Juſtiza, or to the court 
of inquiſition. After long deliberation they 
declared, that it would be a violation of the 
liberties of Arragon, if Perez were tried by 
any other judge than the Juſtiza; but after- 
wards, being either corrupted or intimidated, 
they reverſed this ſentence, under the pretence 
of the priſoner's having held a ſecret corre: 
ſpondence with the king of France, a heretic, 
and pronounced that it belonged to the i inqui- 
ſition to taks cogniſance of his cauſe. 

TRE Tuſtiza paid no regard to this opinion 
of the lawyers, but perſiſted in defending the 
privileges of his office, and in refuſing to de- 
liver up the priſoner, The viceroy had recourſe 
to force; and having drawn together a great 
number of le familiars of the inquiſition, he 

broke 
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broke open the ſtate priſon, loaded Peres * 


chains, and was carrying him off in a rer 
triumph, when the people aroſe a ſecond time, 
and ſet tim at liberty. He immediately left 
the town, and made his eſcape into France, 
where he gaye uſeful information to the king 
with regard to the deſigns and meaſures of the 
court of Spain. IJ 10 


= „Feng in the mean time reſolved not to ne- 
glect the opportunity which this ſedition of the 
Arragonians afforded him, to ſſiew how little 
he regarded thoſe right and privileges of which 
they had ſhewn themſelves fo tenacious. Hav- 
ing formed an army of the troops which were 
quartered in different parts of Caſtile, he gave 
the command of it to Alphonſo Vargas, with 
Inſtructions to march to Saragoſſa with the ut- 
moſt expedition; and to prevent the Arrago- 
nians from preparing for "reſiſtance, * he gave 
out that this army was intended to aſſiſt the 
catholics in France. The Arragonians how- 
ever having received certain intelligence of his 


deſign, began to prepare for their defence. 
Lanuſa, the Juſtiza, having convened the prin- 
cipal inhabitants, and read to them a funda- 
mental law of their conſtitution, by which it is 
declared, that they have a right to oppoſe by 
force the entrance of foreign troops into Arra- 
gon, even though the king himſelf ſhould lead 
them, 
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them, it was decreed with unanimous conſent, 


— that conformably to this law they ſhould take 


1502. 


The Juftiza | 


of Arragon 


| put to death, 


up arms on the preſent occaſion, to prevent 
the entrance of the Caſtiliang under Mat- 


iurna arion of this decrer was ſent to the 
other cities of the province, and the inhabitants 
of Saragoſſa repaired in great numbers to the 
ſtandard of liberty that was erected. But they 
had no leader of ſufficient capacity to conduct 
them, and there was no time for the people in 
other places to come to their aſſiſtance. Var- 
gas having arrived much ſooner than they ex 
pected, they were overwhelmed with r, 
and threw down their arm. 


VanOAG entered che city Shave 3 
and caſt ſuch of their leaders as had not made 
their eſcape into priſon. Among theſe were 


the duke de Villa Hermoſa, the eount of Aran- 8 
da, and the Juſtiza. The two firſt he ſent pri- 


ſoners to Madrid, but he put the Juſtiza pub- 


Ucly to death without either trial or ſentence, 


and then confiſcated his effects, and levelled 
his houſes with the ground; ordering procla- 
mation to be made in the city, that ſuch ſhould 


be the puniſhment of all thoſe who, like La- 


nuſa, ſhould adventure to TR the ee | 


of rhe _ 


TRE 
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Tax podfile heft this infulting proclama- v 
tion with unſpeakable grief and indignation; — 


but they were obliged to lament in ſecret the 
ruin of thoſe invaluable rights which they were 


unable to defend. The palace of the inquiſi- 
tion was fortified, that it. might ſerve the pur- 


1392 


poſe of a citadel; and a ſtrong body of Caſti- 


lian troops were quartered there and in the 
town, where they remained till the minds of the 
citizens were thoroughly ſubdued. Philip 
thought it unneceſſary to aboliſn formally their 
conſtitution of government, as he had given 
them ſufficient proof how inſignificant they 
would find it, if they ſhould ever r truſt to it as 
a barrier N ns encroachments of the regal 


A | Its | 
| Wau this tranſation paſſed i * Speis cht 
duke of Parma had returned from France to the 
Netherlands, and from thence' the bad ſtate of 


| his health had made it neceſſary for him to go 


time of his French expedition, many of the 
troops which he had left behind him had mu- 


tinied ; and on his return from Spa, he had 


the mortification to find, that prince Maurice 
had ſubdued the two important towns of Steen- 
wich and Coverden, although the former of 
theſe places had been fortified in the ſtrongeſt 


manner, and was defended by a brave and de- 


termined 


Te death, 
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= | be 4 „ 8 i 120 
Tux duke's chagrin at cheſe events, contri- 


buted to quicken the progreſs of his diſeaſe, 


which having baffled the power of medicine, 


had now reduced him ſo low, that finding 


himſelf: unable to fulfil the duties of his office, 
he had applied to the king for liberty to retire. 


Bur Philip believing that no other perſon 


was ſo able to bring his ſchemes in France to 


the deſired iſſue, refuſed to grant his requeſt „ 
and when he ſignified his refuſal, ſent him in- 
ſtructions to return as ſoon as poſſible to the 
aſſiſtance of the League. The duke would not 
deſert a ſtation which he had filled with ſo mach - 
honour, and reſolved to ſtruggle with his diſ- 
temper to the laſt, Having by new levies ſup- 
plied ſome of the vacancies in. his army, he 
went, on the 2gth of October, to Arras, and 
there applied with his wonted aſſiduity to haſten 
the neceſſary preparations for his expedition. 
The ſtrength of his mind counterbalanced for 
ſeveral weeks the weakneſs of his body. From 
the vigour which he diſplayed, thoſe about him 
conceived hopes that his death was ſtill at a 


conſiderable diſtance. But on the third of De- 
cember, immediately after ſigning ſome diſ- 


n which had been prepared for his ſub- 
| ſcription y 
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ſcription, he expired in the forty-ſeventh year 
of his age, and the fourteenth of his govern- 


_ went of the Wenne 


In this. manner died Alda Farneſe, 


duke of Parma, who claims our admiration, 


no leſs for his political wiſdom and ſagacity, 
than on account of thoſe more ſplendid mili- 
tary talents which have procured him ſuch diſ- 
tinguiſhed renown. It was by his prudence, 
modetation, and addreſs, more than by the 
force of arms, that he re-united ſo great a part 
of the Netherlands to the Spaniſh monarchy ; 


and if Philip had paid the ſame regard to his 


opinion on all occaſions, which he did on ſome, 
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and charae- 
der. 


it is probable that the United Provinces would 


have been compelled to return to their allegi- 
ance. England might in that caſe have been 
ſubdued, and France might have been ſwal- 
lowed up by the exorbitant power of Spain. 
Though it was happy for Europe that Philip, 
blinded by flattery and ambition, refuſed to 
liſten to the counſels that were offered him, yet 
we muſt admire that ſuperior ſagacity and pe- 
nietration by which they were ſuggeſted. 


Taz duke of Parma in his youth .gave no 
indications of thoſe extraordinary qualities with 


which nature had endowed him, and men were 


even diſpoſed to think unfavourably of his-un- 


. Q derſtanding; 
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derſtanding; but in the war with the Turks, 
in which he ſerved under John of Auftria, the 
flame of his genius broke forth, and burnt af- 
terwards through the whole of his life with un- 
abating ſplendor. Has perſon was graceful, 
his eyes lively and penetrating, his manner 
courteous, his addreſs inſinuating, and his tem- 5 


per generous and humane. 


His vices, ſays a reſpectable Durch writer *, 
were thoſe of the age in which he livpd ; ; 
or of the court in which he had been edu- 


cated; but what theſe vices were, neither 
chis, nor any other hiſtorian has informed us. 


He appears not to have poſſeſſed that winning 


ſimplicity of manners, that perfect ingenuity 
and candour, by which his great rival for mi- 


litary fame, the French monarch, was ſo emi- | 


nently diſtinguiſhed ; yet the proteſtant, as 


well as popiſh hiſtorians acknowledge, 800 1 _” 
he was dutiful and faithful to his prince, 8 


he maintained the moſt inviolable fidelity in all 


bis engagements with the people of the Nether- 
| lands who Gubmicted to his arms. - 


k Gr otius. 
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FT ER the death of the duke of Pane Bo 0 of 


Philip committed the government of the 
Netherlands to count Peter Erneſt of Manſ- 
veldt, whom he ordered to ſend an army, 


without delay, under the command of his ſon 


count Charles, to the aſſiſtance of the League. 
In obedience to this order, Charles immediate- 
ly began his march with fix thouſand foot and 
one thouſand horſe, which was the greateſt 
number of troops that could be ſpared from 
the defence of the Netherlands. Theſe troops, 


when joined by thoſe of the duke de Mayenne, 


XX 
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_— 
governore 


compoſed an army of fifteen thouſand foot 
and three thouſand horſe, of which the duke 


was inveſted with the chief command. 
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Hz began his operations with the ſiege of 
Noyon, in which he exerted himſelf with ex- 
traordinary vigour, and compelled the garri- 
ſon to ſurrender, before the king could arrive 
to their relief. From Noyon the troops were 
led into Lower Picardy, where ſome inconſi- 
derable places were reduced. But ſoon after 
this ſucceſs, count Manſveldt with the Spaniſh 
army returned to the Netherlands; and the 
operations of war were interrupted by certain 
political negociations, from which Philip ex- 


pected to derive greater advantage than from 


the progreſs of his arms. 


Havinc, during ſeveral years, waſted the 
blood and treaſure of his ſubjects, in fomenting 
the war in France, in expectation of ſome fa- 


vourable opportunity of ſeizing upon the crown, 


his patience had been for ſome time paſt ex- 


hauſted; and he had reſolved to make trial, 


whether it was practicable to realiſe thoſe allur- 
ing hopes by which he had fo long been actu- 


_ ated. With this view his miniſters had repeat- 


edly requeſted the duke of Mayenne to ſum- 
mon an aſſembly of the States of the League, 
that it might be known what catholic prince 


they inclined to chooſe for their ſovereign. 
Mayenne till cheriſhed the hopes of attaining 


the ſovereignty himſelf, in ſome future more 


| favourable criſis ; and he abhorred the thoughts 
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of having the French nation ſubjected to the 


_ » dominion of Spain. Influenced by theſe mo- 
tives, he had on different pretences declined for 


| ſeveral months complying with Philip's requeſt; 
but finding that he would not be diverted from 

his purpoſe, the duke had yielded to his impor- 
tunity, and as lieutenant-general of the king- 
dom, had iſſued a ſummons for the States to 
meet at Paris on the twenty-ſixth of January 
one thouſand five hundred and ninety-three. 
Philip ſent the duke of Feria, and Mendoza, 
an eminent Spaniſh lawyer, to this aſſembly ; 


LL.0AX- 
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and he fondly imagined, that by their influ- 


ence, and that of the cardinal of Piacenza, the 


pope's legate, a majority of the deputies might 


be perſuaded to abrogate the Salic law, and 
to place his daughter Iſabella on the throne. 


Bur it ſoon appeared how much his mini- 
ſters in France had deteived him, and been 
themſelves deceived. Neither the money which 
he had ſecretly beſtowed to increaſe the num- 
ber of his partizans, nor the armies which he 
had employed at ſo great an expence in their 
behalf, had produced in any conſiderable de- 
gree the effects which he expected. Some of 


Diſcovery | 
of Philip's 
views, 


the greateſt bigots in the party, and ſome of 
te loweſt of the people, had given credit to 


his profeſſions of zeal for religion; even the 


eyes of theſe men were now opened, and they 


4 perceived 
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3 the friendſhip of a prince, who now diſcover- 
N ed, that his principal deſign in aſſiſting them 
againſt their enemies, had been to take advan- 
tage of their diſtreſs, and to reduce them to 
the unhappy condition of a province of Spain. 
For it was in this light they conſidered his pro- 
poſal; and were no leſs alarmed at his de- 
mand of their crown for Iſabella, than if he had 
demanded it for himſelf. In theſe ſentiments 
the deputies were ſecretly confirmed by May- 
enne. But as both he and they were conſci- 
ous that they were utterly unable to contend 
with Henry, if Philip ſhould forſake them, 
they ſtudied to conceal their averſion to his 
propoſal. They neither agreed to it, nor re- 
jected it; but expreſſed their ſolicitude with 
regard to the perſon whom the catholic king 
ſhould make choice of: for his daughter's huſ- 
band; and inſiſted, that, in the event of her 
| election, ſhe ſhould not be married to any foreign 
prince. 
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Tux Spaniſh mig ien ans hom. that 
their maſter had indeed deſigned to give her in 
marriage to Erneſt archduke of Auſtria; but 
ſince it was not agreeable to the States, he was 

willing to beſtow her upon the duke of Guiſe. 

The duke de Mayenne did not expect this con- 

e and was greatly diſconcerted when the 

- | Spaniſh 
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powering them to make it. He was ſtung with — 


the preference which was given to his nephew 


before his ſon; and He now ſecretly reſolved 5 


to obſtruct the election of Ifabella, to the ut- 


moſt of his power. Finding it neceſſary how- 
ever to diſguiſe his ſentiments, he affected to 


be highly pleaſed with the propofal ; but al- 


leged that a regard to the honour of his catho- 
lic majeſty, as well as to the ſafety of the duke 


of Guiſe, required that the election of Iſabella 


ſhould be deferred fill an army was aſſembled, 


ſufficient to overpower her enemies, and to fix 


her upon the throne. At preſent there was no 


army in France able to contend with the king 


of Navarre, and a conſiderable time muſt elapſe 
before ſo great a force as was neceſſary could 


be raiſed. The Spaniſh miniſters were ſenſible 


of the ſtrength of this objection; they likewiſe 
knew that, without the aſſiſtance of Mayenne, 
they could not perſuade the States to proceed 
to the election; and therefore, without great 
oppoſition, they agreed to a delay. In, this 
manner did the duke de Mayenne, influenced 
partly. by ambition, and partly by concern for 


the freedom and independence of the kingdom, 
diſappoint for the preſent Philip's plan to en- 


ſlave it; and other events afterwards happened, 
uvrhich would have rendered it impoſſible, even 


Q 4 1 
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for Mayenne himſelf, had he been o inclined, 


—— to — it into execution. 


7593. 


Henry Iv. 


en. braces 


the catholic. 


religion. 


Taz king of France, who knew the purpoſe 


for which the States had been conyened, though 
he was in a great meaſure ignorant of May- 


enne's views, dreaded violently his concurring 


with the-Spaniards; and felt great anxiety with 


reſpect to the conſequences which might follow. 
For Philip, he believed, would regard an elec- 


tion made by the States oy, the League, though 


only a ſmall part of the kingdom, as a ſuffi- 
cient foundation for his daughter's claim, and 


would employ all his power to ſupport it, 


whatever prejudice might thence ariſe to his 


affairs in the Netherlands. On the firſt open- 
ing of the aſſembly, Henry publiſhed an edict, 


declaring it to be illegal. And he gave per- 


miſſion, at the ſame time, to the catholic lords 
of his party, to enter into a conference with 


thoſe of the League; intending to prevent the 


States from proceeding to extremities, by af- 


fording them the proſpect of his ſpeedy con- 


verſion to the popiſh faith, 


Tuis expedient was in ſome meaſure attend- 
ed with the deſired effect. The nobility « of the 
League, diſquieted with the apprehenſions of 
being reduced. under the dominion of Spain, 


and 
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and conſcious, that, if Philip ſhould abandon; * 838 
them, they muſt ſoon yield to the king's vic 
torious arms, were thrown into extreme per- 5 
plexity; and many of them ſhewed that no- 
thing was wanting but Henry's converſion, to 
determine them to acknowledge his authority. 

This condition however was ſtill as neceſſary 

as ever. From the long continuance of the 

war, their religious prejudices were become 
unconquerable. With theſe their ſenſe of ho- 

nour and conſiſtency conſpired, and their re- 

gard to an oath which they had ſworn, never 
to acknowledge an heretical prince for their 

ſovereign. They were confirmed in their re- 
ſolution, by the pope's legate, and by the arch- 

biſhop of Lyons, and other partizans of Spain; 

and were ſtill as much determined as ever to 

adhere to their engagements, without regard to 

any inconveniencies or dangers, to which they | 9 
"_— e be expoſed. 


Mw the delay of the king's converſion 
proved an infurmountable objection againſt 
him with the members of the League, it gave 
the moſt ſenſible uneaſineſs to ſuch of the ca- 
tholics as had eſpouſed his cauſe. They had 
been induced to remain with him, after the 
death of the late king, by his promiſe of em- 
bracing their religion. They had often urged N 
him to fulfil this promiſe. Amidſt the hurry 


ſo * 
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w—— with which they had hitherto been ſatisfied. 
But their patience was now exhauſted. They 
entertained ſuſpicions that he had dealt inſin- 
cerely with them. Though brave and warlike, 


1593. 


they were ſick of the hardſhips and fatigues of 


war; and they began to hold conferences to- 


gether, on the ſubject of transferring their al- 
legiance to Henry's couſin, the cardinal of 
Bourbon. Henry perceived that the critical 


period was now come, when he muſt reſolve 


either to change his religion, or to forego the 
crown, and expoſe himſelf and his proteſtant 


ſubjects to the fury and vengeance of all the 
catholics in France, ſupported by his inveterate 


enemy the king of Spain. Even ſome of the.. 
proteſtant leaders were ſo candid as to acknow- 
ledge, that, without embracing the catholic 


faith, he would never be able to preſerve poſſeſ- 
ſion of the throne ; and they exhorted him to 


embrace it, if his conſcience would permit, as 
the only means by which they, as well as his 
other ſubjects, could be ſaved from ruin. 


| Never was an ingenious prince placed in a 
more diftreſsful ſituation. And never was a 
virtuous mind aſſailed by temptations more al- 
luring. For he was not impelled only by am- 
bition, or the deſire of ſecuring a great and 
mighty monarchy to himſelf and his poſterity. | 

| — 1 
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mities, which were become intolerable, \co-. Cm 


operated with his ambition, and both Wee 
put his integrity to the ſevereſt trial. 


Without any longer 4 he 1 the | 
catholic divines throughout his kingdom, to 
come and inſtruct him in the principles of their 


1593˙ 


religion; and having heard them diſcourſe 


concerning ſeveral of the points in diſpute 
between the proteſtants and them, he declared 
himſelf entirely ſatisfied with their arguments, 
and ſoon afterwards went to maſs in the church 
of St. Dennis, where he read aloud his con- 
feſſion of the catholic faith, and promiſed to 


maintain and defend it, againſt whatever at- 


er might be made for its ſubverſion. 


HENRx's N on this occaſion was very 


differently interpreted by his cotemporaries, 
according as they ſtood well or ill affected to 


his perſon, or to the religion which he had 
embraced. It was alleged by ſome, that he 
had given a convincing proof of his indiffe- 


rence with regard to all religion, and that his 


converſion could be conſidered in no other light, 


but as hypocriſy and grimace. But others 
more juſtly obſerved, that if Henry had been 


capable of ſo great inſincerity as his enemies 


aſcribed to him, he would have liſtened to his 


2 intereſt 
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intereſt at a much earlier period, and not have 


—— ſo long expoſed himſelf to the danger of being 


2593+ 


for ever excluded from the throne. That no 
other ſatisfactory account could be given of 


His delay, but the ſcruples with which his re- 
gard to truth and his ſenſe of honour had in- 


ſpired him. That it was not ſurprifing, that 
a prince who had paſſed his life amidſt the tu- 


mults of war, ſhould have been but very im- : 


perſectly acquainted with the niceties of theo- 


logical diſputes; or that his opinions in matters 


of ſuch difficult deciſion, ſhould have been 
gradually bent to a compliance with ſo great an 
intereſt as he had at ftake. And conſidering 
how candid and ſincere he had ever ſhewn him- 


felf in all his conduct, it might juſtly be ſup- 


| poſed that he had ſtill preſerved his integrity, 


Effects of 


Henry's . 
converſion, 


and that his religious ſentiments had in reality 


undergone that change which he now expreſſed 


with ſo much wag ſeriouſneſs and ſolem- 
nity. 


WHATEVER were the real motives of Henry's 


conduct, it diffuſed a general joy and fatis- 


faction among his ſubjects. Worn out with 
the miſeries of ſo long a war, they exulted at 
the proſpe& of peace, though till - at ſome 
diſtance, and being now freed from the faſci- 


nation of their religious prejudices, they could 
perceive and admire thoſe illuſtrious virtues in 


the 


= 
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| the character of 'their ſovereign, by which he B-O g 


was ſo highly qualified to —_ them . 


Ts HE Spaniſh n on thi: Dilber hand; 
the cardinal legate, and the duke de Mayenne, 
wete greatly alarmed at this event, and ftill 
more when they "obſerved: the reception which 
the news of it met with among the People. 
They repreſented it as a political device, in- 
tended to prevent the election of a catholic 
prince. They , perſuaded a great number of 
their adherents to ſwear that they would not 
acknowledge Henry for king, unleſs his con- 
verſion were ratified by the pope; and at the 
ſame time they employed all their influence at 
the court of Rome, to diſſuade the 4 2 oe 
granting him an abſolution. 9 


5 Party was not bu 0 from the pro- 


ſecution of his ſcheme, either by the oppo- 


ſition which it had received from the States of 
the League, or by the converſion of the king. 
He became ſenſible however of his error in 
pitching on the duke of Guiſe (a young noble- 
man indeed of great merit and moderation, 


but poſſeſſed of little power or influence) for 


his daughter's partner in the throne. This 


error he corrected, and ordered his miniſters to 
acquaint the duke de Mayenne, that he was 


now determined to give the preference to bis 
ſon. 


XXIII. 
1593. 
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Philip tin 


adheres ta 
his plan. 
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ſon. In conſequenct of this declaration, 2 nes 
gociation which Mayenne had begun for recon- 


ciling himſelf to the king, was broken off. | 


That powerful leader and the 


| henceforth on more amicable terms; an there 


was no longer any reaſon to doubt, that in 
future he would exert himſelf with er in a 


promoting their ee ee 


Bur there was much leſs e at 1 
prefent than any former period, that theſe de- 
figns would ever be accompliſhed. Philip had 


no general after the duke of Parma's death, 


qualified to enter the liſts with the king of 


France. His treaſury was exhauſted,” and even | 
his credit was reduced ſo low, that the Genoeſe, 


and other Italian merchants, from whom he 


had already borrowed ſeveral millions of money, 


refuſed to lend him any more. His com- 


manders in the Netherlands had not been able 
to make the neceſſary levies. His troops there 


were fewer in number than they had ever been 


fince the commencement of the war; and yet 


ſo great arrears were due to them, that the 


officers found it impracticable to maintain their 


authority. The greateſt part of the Spaniſh 


ſoldiers in the Low-Countries had, upon their 


return from F — forſaken their ſtandards ; 


«. D' Avila, lib. xiv. 68 lib. cvi, cvii. | 
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and having elected officers, and a commander 200% 
in chief from among themſelves, - they had ww 
begun. to exerciſe the moſt oppreſſive rapacity ne” 


upon the inkaþieancs of the en enen 


Tur example of che W was quickly | 

follgwed by the Italians and Walloons. The 
people in the open country were plundered in 
the moſt unmerciful manner. Thoſe dreadful 
ſcenes of devaſtation were renewed, which had 
been ated after the death of Requeſens; and 
the Flemings had never ſuffered ſo much from 
the enemy, as they now ſuffered from troops 
engaged! to-protect and defend them. 

Princn Maurice in the mean time exerted Siege of 
all his wonted activity to improve the advan- berg. 
tage which theſe diſorders afforded him, for 

extending the territories of the States. There 
was no town which the confederates were more 
defirous of acquiring than Gertrudenberg ; - 
which, as it lies nearer them than Breda, ſub- 
jetted them to perpetual anxiety for the pre- 
ſervation of that important city ; beſides giving. 
annoyance to their inland trade, and furniſh- 
ing the nee with an eaſy entrance into 
Holland. | 


Dvuxinc the winter, Maurice had made dili- 
gent preparation for the ſiege of this place; 
1 5 Bs: and 
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and early in the ſpring, he was ready to ike 


de field with ſuch an army as he judged ſuf- 


1593s 


ficient to infure ſucceſs. In order to prevent 


the enemy from ſuſpecting his deſign, he di- 
rected his march firſt towards Sluys and Dun- 


kirk; afterwards to Bois le Duc and Grave; 
and when by theſe feints he had induced count 
Manſveldt to divide his forces, he turned ſud- 


denly to eee, 


MansvELDT, anxious to avoid the reproach 
to which the loſs of a place of fo great conſe- 
quence would expoſe him, drew rogether all 
the forces which could be ſpared from the gar- 


riſons of the other towns, with an intention to 


attempt to raiſe the ſiege. Prince Maurice 


expected this, and conducted his operations 


with the utmoſt celerity. Not only his pioneers, 


amounting to three thouſand, but a great num 


ber of his troops were employed day and 


night in fortifying his camp, both on the ſide 
towards the town, to prevent the eruptions of 
the garriſon, and on the ſide towards the coun- 


try. And not ſatisfied with this, he broke 


down the dike of the river, and laid a great 
part of the adjacent country under water. 
After which, having approached the town as 


uſual by trenches, he opened batteries againſt 


it at different places; and kept up a continual © 


fire 
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Walloond; made a brave and vigorous reſiſt- 
ance, and thereby gave count Manſveldt time 
to advance to their relief. The count's army 
amounted to more than double the number of 
the beſiegers; and he attacked their intrench- 
ments in different places, where thę inundation 
permitted his approach. But Maurice had 
conſtructed his works with ſo much art, and 
ſtrengthened them in ſuch a manner with forts 
and redoubts, at proper diſtances, that all 
count Manſveldt's attempts proved ineffectual. 
The count's quarters were at the ſame time | $i 
greatly ſtraitened- by the garriſon of Breda 
which ſallied out upon him, and made conſi- 
derable ſlaughter among his troops. He found 
it neceſſary to retire, and Gertrudenberg ſoon e 
afterwards capitulated. In the garriſon there | 
were ſeveral of thoſe ſoldiers, who ſome. years 
before had ſold the town to the Spaniards. | 
Theſe men ſuffered the puniſhment due to their = 
treachery, but all the reſt, and the inhabitants —_ Wu 
of the place, received the moſt Ori 1 
and enn terms, | 


» The Maeſe at Gertrudenberg is more an 8 
branch of the fea than 2 river, and admits of the largeſt 
ſhips. 

- Vor. ., R Cour 
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. Count Manſveldt had, in order to retrieve | 
his honour, by making repriſals upon the ene> 
my, led his army from Gertrudenberg, to in- 
veſt an important fort belonging to the confe- 
derates, called Creveceur. But this attempt 
likewiſe was fruſtrated by the celerity of Mau- 
rice, ho arrived before the count's lines were 
finiſhed; got between him and the fort, and 
though greatly inferior in en W him 


— relt of the. campaign, Mans. 


veldt acted on the defenſive; and no other 


event happened in the ee e 
that deſerves to be recorded ©, 


Alrnoven Philip had, after the death of | 
the duke of Parma, committed the govern- 
ment to count Manſveldt, he had from the 
firſt intended that the count ſhould: refign it 
_— hands of Erneſt archduke of Auſtria. 

is prince arrived in the beginning of the 
the year one thouſand five hundred and ninety- 
four at Bruſſels, and was received there with 
every mark of joy and ſatisfaction. He was 
a prince of. a modeſt and gentle diſpoſition ; 
but he poſſeſſed not the capacity and vigaur 
requiſite in the Pt eritical ſituation of af- 


C Bentivoglio and Grotius, lid. i ii. „ 
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prevailing on the revolted provinces to return 
to their allegiance by argument and perſuaſion. 


And with this view he ſent an invitation to the 


States to appoint ambaſſadors to treat with kim 
concerning peace. But the States rejected his 
invitation, and accompanied their refuſal wich 
declaring, © That as from experience they 


could not repoſe any confidence in the king of 


Spain, fo they would never enter into any 


treaty of reconcilement with him; but would 


maintain their liberty to the laſt, and lay down 


their lives ſooner than ſubmit to that intolerable 
yoke from which they had been fo happily deli. | 


vered: Fe 


1 it is true; as the hgh a W 
that two murderers were detected at this time, 
whom the Spaniſh miniſters had employed 
to aſſaſſinate prince Maurice, it will not appear 
ſurpriſing that this declaration of the States 
| ſhould have contained expreſſions of reſent- 
ment; eſpecially as they were now in a much 
more flouriſhing condition than before, and 
had much leſs reaſon than at any former period 


to dread the power of Spain. For Philip, they 
knew, was ſtill more intent on acquiring the 


crown of France, than on recovering. his he- 
| es ad dominions; and was likely to waſte- 


R 2 | his 


| * 
fairs. Conſcious of his want of military talents; 1 9.0. 
. he fondly. flattered himſelf with the hopes of — 


* 
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his ſtrength in that chimerical attempt 5 beſore | 


be could be made mea of his folly. 


1594. 


Affaire of 
9; France, 


Wiſe and 
generous 
conduct of 
the king, 


Tun gtuation of affairs i in that kingdom. be- 
came. daily more unfavourable to his views; 


and the king's converſion ſoon produced the 
happy effects which were expected to ariſe 
2 . 


5 Tun citizens of Meaux were the firſt who 
ſent him a tender of their ſubmiſſion; not long 


afterwards, the Pariſians opened their gates to 


receive him; and the example of the metro- 
polis, which had ever been the chief ſtrength 


of the League, was quickly followed by Rouen, 


Lyons, and almoſt all the other great towns in 


the kingdom. Henry's conduct was admira- 
bly calculated to promote that affectionate zeal 
of his ſubjects, of which he received at this 
time ſo many ſtriking proofs. For ſeveral 
years he had ſuffered from them the moſt cruel 


injuries and affronts; but his generous ſpirit, 
fuperior to reſentment, abhorred the thought of 


puniſhing thoſe who were willing to lay down 


their arms, and he received the ſubmiſſion of 


his moſt inveterate enemies, with a degree of 


goodneſs and condeſcenſion, which, while he 


won their hearts, determined — * others to 


imitate their example. | 
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H x granted to all who ſubmitted to him, * 2.81 


the moſt. favourable terms; confirmed their 


privileges, as if they had done nothing to for- 
feit them; adhered with inviolable fidelity to 


his engagements; and publiſſied an edict of 


general indemnity, in order to ſet the minds of 


the people every where at eaſe, and to convince 
them that it would be their fault, and not his, 
if the public e were not mne re» 
ſtored. prov YH, "PIE" YODST © 


Iu theſe adv which 0 Roger pits 
dew and magnanimous, the ſtrength of the 


nnn 
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League was reduced ſo low, that Philip and the 
duke of Mayenne de eee ee een 


: i. . 8 1 

r can Hardly be imagine Aer ticker the 
one or the other could any longer ſeriouſly ens 
tertain the hopes of ſucceſs. But Mayenne 
was ſo deeply engaged with the Spaniards, that 
he knew not how to extricate himſelf with ho® 


| Philip's 


motives for 
proſecuting 
the War. 


nour; eſpecially as he had foleminly ſworn, wit 


many others of his party, that he would never 


acknowledge Henry for his ſovereign, till he 
ſhould receive abſolution from the pope; And 
though Philip could not now be ſo chimerical, as 
to expect to procure the crown for Iſabella, yet 
he could not overcome that implacable hatred, 

with which he had long been animated againſt 
R 3 che 
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„A= the French monarch, in whom (judging of 
— Henry frombim{elf) he expected-10 find an ir- 
n reconcileable and mortal foe; Beſides, he wag 


mot ignorant af che juſtice of Henry's claim to 
the kingdom of Navarre, which Ferdinand the 


catholic had wreſted from Henry's anceſtors by 


fraud and violence; and he could nat doubt 
that this active victorious prince would, as 


 {oon as his affairs were ſettled in France, er 


attempt to recover his hereditary kingdom, or 


endeavour to procure a compenſation for it, 


by invading the in « dame a the e Ne- . 


Biege of La 
Capelle. 


gth May. 


en, ht 93. | i 
5 dMovnp by kel a Philip n re- 
ſolved to continue his hoſtilities; and by join - 

ing his forces with thoſe of the duke of May- 
enne, to make himſelf maſter of as many towns 


Ew on che eaſtern ee how e 


Turs reſolution he . to ahs 
archduke Erneſt; who, agreeably to his in- 


ſtructions, ſent - count Charles of Manſvelde 


early in the ſpring to invade the province of 
Picardy, with an army of between eleven and 
twelve thouſand men, The count laid ſiege ta 
the town of La Capelle; and as he attacked it 


unexpectedly, he ſoon 8 the garriſon to 
capitulate, 


Tag 
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1p king had ſet our from Paris as foon as TOY 


ke received intelligence of the fiege, but could 


De Nevers and Bouillen, and finding himſelf 
at the head of a conſiderable army*, he re- 
ſolved to undertake ſome important enterpriſe, 
by which he might be compenſated for the loſs 
of La Capelle. One of the moſt conſiderable 
towns in that part of the kingdom was Laon, 
a place of great extent, ſtrongly fortified, and 
well provided with every thing neceſſary to ſuſ- 
. tain a ſiege. The garriſon, which was mu- 
merous, was commanded by De Bourg, one 
of the braveſt officers of the League; and there 
was at that time in the town, beſides a great 
number of other nobility, the count of So- 
merive, the duke de Mayenne's ſecond: ſon. 
Theſe conſiderations, far from diſcouraging 
the king from beſieging Laon, were the mo- 
tives which determined him to inveſt it, and he 
carried on his operations againſt * it with his 


uſual activity and vigilance. 


Taz beſieged gave him all the annoyance 
and interruption in their power ; and in ſome 
ſallies which they made, before he had time 
to cover his troops, he loſt more than four 
hundred men. But his anxiety with regard t 

© Twelve thouſand foot, and two thouſand horſe, 

"M4 - the 


not arrive in time to prevent the ſurrender. cp 
Having been joined on his march by che dukes 1. 
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Mayenne 
attempts in 
_ vain to raiſe 
the ſiege. 


derable town which remained in his poſſeſſion 5 
and beſides his ſon, and many of his faithful 
adherents, he had left his moſt valuable effects 
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the iſſue of this enterpriſe,” aroſe principally 
— from the neighbourhood of the Spaniſh army, 


which was joined at this time by the duke de 
Mayenne, whom Philip, in order to preyent 


him from entering into an accommodation 


with the King, had eerulied with the e f 
command. 


at . Gen motives concurred on this occaſion. 


to determine Mayenne to exert himſelf with vi- 


gour. There was much need of. ſome. ſplendid 


inſtance of ſucceſs to ſupport the drooping 
ſpirits of his party. Laon was the-moſt conſi- 


in it, as in a place where there was little dan- 
ger of their falling into the hands of the ene- 
my. He loſt no time in marching to its relief. 


His army conſiſted of nearly the ſame number 
as that of the king, but being inferior in ca- 


valry, he found it neceſſary to approach the 


town on that ſide, on which there lay a wood 
or foreſt, where the enemy's horſe could not 


be eaſily employed. Henry had penetrated 
into his deſign, and taken poſſefſion of the wood 


with a part of his troops. Mayenne at firſt 
obliged them to retire ; but the royaliſts hav- 


ing immediately. received a reinforcement from 


the camp, returned to the charge, and ſtood their 
3 1 . 
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| compelled however to gave way a ſecond time, 
if the royal cayalry, which had advanced to 


their: relief, under the baron */ now marſhal de 


Biron, had not, conformably to their valiant 
leader's example and command, diſmounted 
from their horſes, and thrown themſelves into 
the front of the battle. The king himſelf ſoon 


after came up with the greateſt part of his ar- 
my; and, if the ground had permitted it, a 


general engagement would have enſued, but 
it allowed only of ſkirmiſnies; which continued 
with various ſucceſs till the evening; when 
Mayenne, dreading that the king might ſend 
his cavalry to attack his rear; drew off his 
ann to a little mda O's the wood. 


P 
* 12 * 1 


eee, the nature ** the ground ir in — 8 


rencounter prevented the King from availing 
himſelf of the ſuperiority, of his. cavalry, yet 
this ſuperiority proved afterwards, of the great- 
eſt uſe. Mayenne being obliged to bring his 
proviſions. through, an open country from places 
at the. diſtance of ſeveral miles, the king ſent 


out his horſe in numerous bodies to intercept 


his convoys; and, althou gh the duke attempted 
to bring them under a ſtrong guard in the night, 


is father had been larly 1 killed at the on, ar 


Epernay.” 
| ſornetimes 


ground fon ſome time with greatbravery againſt Bo TY | 
the Spaniſh veterans. They would have been Ne... | 


1590 
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20.0 K ſometimes from one place, and ſometimes from 
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w—— another ; yet ſuch was the vigilance of the duke 
59% de Longueville, and the marſhal de Biron, to 


hom the king gave the charge of intercept - 
ing them, that almoſt none of them were ſuffer- 
ed to eſcape. - Theſe bold adventurous leaders 
Mayenne could ſpare were able to withſtand 
their vigorous attack, and his army was at laſt 
reduced to fo great diſtreſs, as made it neceſ- 
fary for him to decamp. He was ſenſible how 
difficult he muſt find it to retire in the face 
of a ſuperior army; but if he remained any 
longer in his preſent ſituation, his troops, he 
perceived, muſt either periſh. for want, or 9 . 
down men 


Taz duke had an been unfortunate in 
his enterpriſes, and his misfortunes had contri- 7 
buted to obſcure his fame ; but, on this occa- 
fion, he gave a conſpicuous proof of conſum- 
mate military ſkill, as well as of the moſt un- 
queſtionable perſonal courage and reſolution. 
His troops, drawn up in the moſt maſterly 
manner, were every where ſo well prepared 
to receive the enemy, that the king, who at- 


tacked him with his cavalry, as ſoon as they 5 


began their march, found it utterly impracti- 
cable to penetrate their ranks, whilſt Mayenne 
himſelf marched on foot in the rear, fought on 

5 ſome 


f 
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fome occaſions - as a common ſoldier, and by 1 222 
the gracefulneſs of his perſen, added to che — 
fortitude which he difplayed, commanded | uni- —_ 
verſal admiration. In this manner he advan- © © © 
ced ſlowly, Wl he reached à narrow defile, 
where he had ſome batteries of canrion 
from the dread of which, che king ordered h 
troops to halt, and ſuffered the duke to purſut 
his march to GY ICE oy farther mos 
ON "EE" pts wth 204 2 39, M 
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| s: hes teſumed hes re before Long: for 
the town. The beſieged, though deprived of 
all hopes of relief, perſiſted for ſome time in 
their defence; but at laſt, finding their num- 
bers greatly diminiſhed, they offered to ſur. 
render on condition chat the'garriſon and che 
count of Somerive ſhould be allowed to march | 
out with the honours of war; and to this con- 
dition the king readily conſented, from his de. 
fire of preventing bloedſhed, and ſaving 
fortifications of the town. The capitulation was ; 
Ggned on the twenty-ſecond” of July, The 
terms of it were religiouſly fulfilled; and Henry 
| far from diſcovering ill-humour or reſentment o— 
for the oppoſition which he had met with, em- 
braced with pleaſure the preſent opportunity of =» 
teſtifying his eſteem for the duke de Mayenne, 
by ſhewing particular marks of reſp and 
kindneſs to his ſon, 
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So much goodneſs, united with ſo ON 


— heroiſm and magnanimity, had charms in the 


Sohn on 
of the duke 
of Guiſe, 


ment of the inhabitants and garriſon,” were 
quickly followed by the voluntary ſurrender of. 


eyes of Henry's enemies that were irreſiſtible, 
The reduction of Laon, and his generous treat- 


— 


Chateau-Thiery, Amiens, and Cambray. The 


duke of Lorrain, who from the beginning had 


given his aſſiſtance to the League, choſe nom 
to be at peace with a prince, in whoſe. favour 
fortune, and his own merits, had produced ſo 
remarkable a. revolution. And the duke of 


+ Guiſe, whom the Spaniards had tantalized with 


2 glimpſe of royalty, but had afterwards! ne 


glected, moved partly by this conſideration, and 


partly by his admiration of the king, entered 


into a treaty of reconciliation with him; and 
having delivered to him the towns of Rheims, 
Vitry, Rocroix, and ſeveral other places in 
Champaigne, he Was rewarded oo Henry with. 
the ee of: Provence. BY _ Jo St 

"RX 10 nf e 


eee the * of hats events; ſo ad- 


verſe to Philip's views in France, prince Mau- 
rice was engaged in the moſt impottant enter- 


priſe which he had hitherto undertaken, the 
ad of Groningen. Tha city ne almoſt 


hs j 


„D Avila, lib. xiv. 8 üb. ci. 3: A lib, 


xiii, Bentivoglio; ann. 1594; Sully 5 | Memoirs, lib. vi. N 


furrounded 
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furrotinded with the territories of the States, 
had been preſerved till now in its allegiance 
| to Philip, by Verdugo, a Spaniſh officer of 
great abilities, with whoſe aſſiſtance the catho- 
lic part of the inhabitants had been able to 
keep the proteſtants under ſubjection. Jealous 


however of their liberty, they had never con- 


| ſented to admit any Spaniſh garriſon within 
their walls, but three thouſand: of the citizens 
trained to the uſe of arms had been inliſted in 
the king's ſervice for the defence of the town, 
while nine hundred of his foreign troops were 
permitted to take up their quarters in the ſub- 


urbs. 


Mavkic had lots meditated the reduRion: 


of: Groningen, not only. becauſe it would be of: 
itſelf an acquiſition of great value to the 


confederacy, but becauſe it was the only 


place of conſequence. in thoſe parts under the 
Spaniſh dominion, and furniſhed an eaſy en- 
trance to the-Spaniards into the northern pro- 
vinces. Much pains had been taken, and great 
exertions made by Verdugo for its ſecurity.” 
Many bloody rencounters had paſſed between 


him and the forces of the States, in which, 


from the ſmallneſs of his numbers, and not. 


from the want either of bravery or conduct, he: 


was generally unſucceſsful ; and Maurice, 


powerfully ſeconded in all his operations by 
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254. 
©0,0.% his couſin count William of Naſſau, had at 8 


an reduced Verduge to the neceſſity of 
*. quitting the province, and had made him- 

| ſelf maſter of almoſt every paſs by which the a 
citizens could receive aſſiſtance or | 


| Tuzy had not neglefted to 1 the 3 | 
duke of the imminent danger ts which they 
were expoſed. At their requeſt, the emperor 
of Germany had tranſmitted to Philip a repre- 
ſentation, importing, that although they de- 
ſired nothing ſo much as to maintain their 
: allegiance, and had preſerved it long amidſt 
much greater hardſhips and difficulties than 
any of his other ſubjects had endured, yet if 
the army were not immediately ſent to their 
aſſiſtance, they would ſoon find it neceſſary to 
open their gates to the enemy. Philip, far 
from diſregarding their application, made them 
the moſt. gracious and flattering reply; and 
ſent orders to the archduke to poſtpone every 
other object in the Netherlands to the relief of 
Groningen. But the greateſt part of his forces 
were at this time engaged in the-war in Pi- 
cCardy; and the remainder having mutinied 
= againſt their officers, on account of their want 
| _ of pay, refuſed: to obey the governor's com- 
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PaM e Maurice therefore. applied to the Þ: 2 | 
profecution of the fiege, with very little appre- —— 
henſion of meeting with any interruption from 59 

a the Spaniards, although, agreeably to his uſual 
cautious maxims, he fortified not only his 
quarters, but likewiſe the ſeveral paſſes which 
led to them from the ſouthern provinces. By 
beginning to open his trenches at a diſtance 
from the town, the ſiege was ſomewhat retarded, 
but he thereby prevented the loſs of men which 
would otherwiſe have been ſuſtained. On the 
third of June his batteries were unmaſked, and | 'Y 
ſoon afterwards all the outworks were laid in 5 "1 
' ruins, The beſieged, alarmed with, the rapi- 
dity of his progreſs, called the foreign. troops, 
which. were quartered. in the ſuburbs, to their 
aſſiſtance. The defence was conducted for ſe- 
veral weeks with the higheſt ſpirit and intre- - 
pidity, and much blood was ſpilt. But Mau- | F 
rice having blown up a ravelin, which was one "i 
of the principal defences of the place, the 
courage of the inhabitants began to fail, and. 
there was nothing to be heard but complaints 
of the ingratitude of the king, in thus aban- 
doning to their enterpriſing enemy a people ſo 
diſtinguiſhed for their attachment and fidelity. 


Turi chief magiſtrate, Van Balen, who had: 
long been ſecretly averſe to the Spaniſh govern- 
ment, improved with great ag the oppor-- 
tunity 


- 


- 
— — — 
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„ lr. tunity which their preſent ter wert-aForded 

— bim. He ſtudied to confirm them in n 
| | ſentiments of the king” 8 ingratitu de e: he 


ſented to them the folly of flattering themſelves 


with the hopes of relief from a prince, who was 


more intent upon conquering the dominions of 
others, than providing for the ſecurity of his 


own. He painted in ſtrong colours the mi- 
feries which they muſt ſuffer, if either the ſiege | 
were to be prolonged, or the town to be taken. 


by aſſault ; and by expatiating on the advan- 
tages which would accrue to them from acced- 
ing to the union of Utrecht; he endeavoured 


to make them ſenſible, that if freedom from 


a foreign yoke was an object to be deſired, it 


was infinitely more for their intereſt to ſubmit 
to the generous enemy, who now beſieged 
them, than even to be delivered from the ſiege. 


TzuxsE entice made the defired im- 
' preſſion even upon the minds of thoſe who were 


moſt attached to the catholic religion. That 
attachment had been long their only tie to the 
Spaniſh government; and it was overcome at this 
time by their indignation on account of Philip's 
negligence in providing for their defence, joined 


to their deſire of participating of that civil li- 
berty, which had proved the ſource of ſo much 


| proſperity and N to the confederated 


provinces. 


A DE= 
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| A pzvTkTION of the'principal inhabitants 1.84 


was ſent to treat of a ſurrender ; and the prince, 
without heſitation, „granted them the moſt ad- 

rantag terms. The city of Groningen 
was declared to be henceforth a member of the 
union of Utrecht. All the exemptions and 


ancient privileges of the inhabitants were con- 


firmed; the civil government af the place was 
allowed to remain on the ſame footing as be- 
fore, and liberty of conſcience was eſtabliſned, 
with this reſtriction, that no other religion but 
the reformed ſhould be publickly exerciſed. 


The citizens, on the other hand, engaged to 


acknowledge the ſupreme authority of the 


XXIII. 


; 

1 
MO 
united tothe 
confeleratye 


States; to ſubmit to the general laws of the 


union; to contribute their ſhare of the public 
expences; and to admit ſuch a garriſon into 
the town as the States ſhould judge neceſſary 


for its ſecurity. The foreign ſoldiers were per- 


mitted to depart with their arms and baggage. 
The capitulation was ſigned on the 23d of 
July; and on the ſane day prince Maurice 
entered the town. He remained in it for ſome 
time till certain articles of the capitulation 
were executed g after which, having committed 
the government to his kinſman, count William 
of Naſſau, he ſet out for the Hague :. 


r Meteren, lib, xvii. Bentivoglio, part iil. lib. i. Gro · 


tius, lib. ili. 
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WaiLE Philip 8. power ſuffered ſo great a 


. diminution in the northern provinces, his af- 


1594 
Mutiny of 


the Spaniſh 


and Italian 


ſoldiers, 


The muti - 


neers pro- 
te cted by 
Maurice. 


fairs in Brabant were daily more and more in- 
volved in diſorder and confuſion. The arch- 
duke had, with the utmoſt difficulty, raiſed 


money to ſatisfy the Walloon and Spaniſh mu- 


tineers; but no ſooner had theſe men returned 
to their duty, than the Italians, to whom the 
ſame arrears were due, reſolved to employ the 
ſame means to effectuate their payment. Many 
of the officers concurred with the private men 
in forming this reſolution, and they put it in- 
ſtantly in execution, by ſeizing on the town of 
Sichen, where a part of their number had been 


ſtationed. They were joined by ſoldiers from 
all the garriſons in the neighbourhood, who 


continued flocking to them, till they amounted 
to two thouſand horſe and foot. 


Nor ſatisfied with laying the country round 
the town under contribution, they ſpread them- 


ſelves over the province, made excurſions to 
the very gates of Bruſſels, where the governor 


_ reſided, and plundered the people with as much 
cruelty as if they had been engaged in open 


war. The governor having tried the power of 
perſuaſion without effect, reſolved to employ 
force to reduce them ; and-for this purpoſe he 
ſent the Spaniſh troops which he had lately pa- 


ps cified, under Læwis de Velaſco, to beſiege _ 


Sichen. 
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Sichen. In the beginning of this ſedition, 
prince Maurice had made the mutineers an offer 


of ſhelter and protection in the territories of 


the States, and they readily agreed to accept 
this offer in caſe they ſhould find it neceſſary; 


but informed him, that they would defend 


themſelves in Sichen as long as they were able, 


- £ 
* 
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againſt the Spaniards. They accordingly did 
ſo, and made ſeveral deſperate ſallies, in which 


many on both ſides were ſlain. Finding how- 


ever that the place was too weak to be long 


defended againſt an enemy ſo much ſuperior in 
number, they retired under the fortifications of 
Breda and San Gertrudenberg, where . provi- 


ſions were ſold to them by the ſubjects. of the 


States. The intention of Maurice in this ſin- 


His motive. | 


gular treatment of an enemy, was. only to pro- 


long the term of their diſobedience. Ne made 
no attempt to perſuade them to enter into 
the ſervice of the confederacy, but gave per- 
miſſion to the archduke to ſend an ambaſſador 


to treat with them; and when, after a tedious 


negociation, they had agreed to take up their 
quarters in Tirlemont, and to remain there till 
their demands were ſatisfied, without renewing 


their hoſtilities, Maurice readily allowed them 


to depart. They required a Spaniſh nobleman 
to be given as a hoſtage for the fulfilment of 
the governor's promiſes ; and ſo great was the 
diſorder of the king's finances at this period, 

| 8 that 
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arrears Were ora « 


| Wen the expiration of this term, the adds 
vernor was ſeized with a hectic fever, of which 


he died on the twentieth of February, in the 
forty-ſecond year of his age. He named the 


count of Fuentes for his ſucceſſor, and his 
choice was ſoon after ratified by the king. This 
nobleman having been ſent into the Nether- 


lands a little before the death of the duke of 
Parma, had, agreeably to Philip's inſtructions, 
during the government of count Manſveldt 
and the archduke, poſſeſſed a principal ſnare 
in the adminiſtration. By his advice, or more 


properly by his authority, count Manſveldt 


had publiſhed a barbarous edit, commanding 


all priſoners to be put to death ; and ordering 


the king's troops, who, in their excurſions into 


the territories of the ſtates, had been ſatisfied 


for ſeveral years paſt with levying contribu- 
tions, henceforth to lay waſte the country witch 
fire and word. | | 


THz States, i in return, 3 a manifeſto, 


in which they expreſſed their abhorrence of this 


v Grotius, lib. iii, Meteren, lib. xvii. p. 58 1. Benti- 
voglio, part iii. lib. i. 


barbarity; 
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barbarity 3 but at the ſame time declared; that 
if the governor did not recal his edict againſt 


2 certain time, they would retaliate the cruelty 


which it preſcribed upon the troops and ſub- 
jects of the king. This meaſure had been 
urged by Fuentes, on the pretence of ſhorten- 
ing the duration of the war, although the ex- 


' perience of his kinſman, the duke of Alva, 
might have convinced him, that, conſidering 


the ſtrength to which the confederacy had at- 
_ tained, it would ſerve only to increaſe the ca- 
lamities of the war, and to render it perpetual. 
Count Manſveldt came ſoon to be ſenſible, that 
theſe muſt be the conſequences, and either re- 


| voked his edict, or gave orders to prevent it 


from being carried into execution. 


FuzNrES however ſtill continued to exerciſe 


an unlimited influence in the government. The 


Flemiſh nobility complained bitterly, as in the 


time of cardinal Granvelle, of the inſignificance 


to which they were reduced, and before the 


death -of the archduke they had given ſome 


| ſtriking proofs of their diſcontent. This diſ- 


content was greatly heightened when the count 
was appointed governor; they ſaw then how 
little ſincerity there had been in thoſe ſoothing 


promiſes which the king had made them ſome 


years before, when they conſented to the re- 


turn of the foreign troops. They perceived 


83 | _ how 
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chem, and were ſenſible at laſt of the truth. of 
what the prince of C Orange had ſo often told 


1594+ 


Vigorous 
conduct of 
Fuentes. 


Declaration : 


of wer be- 
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France and 
Spain. 
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hs little truſt -and confidence he rep 


them, that, by their agreement with the duke 


of Parma, they would reduce their country to 


the miſerable ſtate of a province of Spain. 
The duke d'Arſchqt and count Charles of 
Manſveldt, who had reaſon to expect to have 
been preferred before Fuentes, would not ſub- 
mit to the indignity put upon them, but re- 
ſigned their employments, and left the Nether- 


lands. The duke d'Arſchot died afterwards in 


Venice, and count Manſveldt in Hungaty, 


where he commanded the e Me IT r 
| againſt d the Turks, 


F VENTES in the mean time entered upon the 
exerciſe of his office, and notwithſtanding the 
prejudices which the Flemings ſeem juſtly to 
have entertained againſt him, he ſoon diſco- 


vered that his abilities were not unequal to the 


charge with which he was inveſted. He ap- 
plied with great ſucceſs to quell the mutinous 
ſpirit of the army, and in a few months put it 
upon a much more reſpectable footing, both 
as to diſcipline and numbers. 


Puri had greater occaſion now than ever 


for abilities and vigour in the perſon to whom 
he committed the government of the Nether- 


lands, 
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lands. The league in France was about to expire, 
notwithſtanding his exertions to prevent it; and 
the French monarch, being firmly ſeated on his 
throne, declared war againſt him, prohibiting 
all commerce with his ſubjects, and granting 
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liberty to the French to invade and plunder, 


and take poſſeſſion of whatever dominions de 
longed to the crown of be | f/ | 


Tris meaſure was W by many, as 
being highly inexpedient at the preſent junc- 
ture, on account of the exhauſted ſtate to which 
his kingdom was reduced by the long continu- 


ance of the civil wars, and no perſon was more 


ſenſible of the ſtrength of this objection than 


as Henry's 


motives. 


the king himſelf; but he believed that, in the 


preſent temper of the catholic king, peace 


could not be obtained from himupon honourable 
terms. He was perſuaded, that war with the 
Spaniards muſt of neceflity continue ſome time 
longer ; and he thought, that as nothing would 
contribute more to extinguiſh the flames of 
civil diſcord than a foreign war, it would be 
eaſier to intereſt his catholic ſubjects in the pro- 
ſecution of it, if it were regarded as a war be- 
tween the crowns, to which political motives 


had given birth, than if it were ſuffered to re- 


main on its preſent footing, and conſidered as 
carried on by Philip for the ſake of religion. 
It 1 is not indeed improbable, . that perſonal ani- 

9 4 maſity 
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Þ.0.0.& moſity added force to theſe incitements. Philip 


XX1H, - 


———— had ever treated Henry in the moſt contemptu- 


1595 · 


ous manner; and, under the maſk of religion, 
had endeavoured firſt to exclude him, and af- 
terwards to expel him from the throne. Henry 
deteſted that artifice and duplicity in Philip's 


character, of which, in his late attempt to pro- 


cure the abolition of the Salic law, he had 
given ſuch inconteſtable evidence; and the 


terms ig which his declaration of war was ex- 


Proſecution 


of the war, 


preſſed, demonſtrate, that reſentment had, on 
the preſent en a conſiderable e 
on his nnn. | . 


PniLIp's e to this declaration was per- 
belly conformable to his character. All his 


interferences in the affairs of France had pro- 
ceeded, he ſaid, from his concern for the pro- 
ſperity of the people, and the ſecurity of the 
catholic faith; and he declared, that his inten- 


tion now was not to enter into war with the 
crown or nation of France, but only to perſe- 
vere in protecting the true catholics of that 


kingdom from the oppreſſion of the prince of 
Bearn and his adherents', | | 


Born kings had been employed, before their 


declaration of war, in preparing for the recom- 


i D'Avila, lib. xiv, 3 
mencement 
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mencement of hoftilities z and Henry, beſides BOOK: 
his domeſtic preparations, had entered into a — 


treaty of alliance offenſrve and defenſive with 
the United Provinces. Agreeably to an article 


1493 


of this treaty, the States ſent a body of horſe 


and foot, under Philip count of Naſſau, to in- 
vade the province of Luxemburg. Their en- 
terpriſes were for ſome time attended with ſuc- 
ceſs ; but Fuentes, having diſpatched the brave 
| Verdugo with ſuperior forces to oppoſe them, 
they were obliged, after ſeveral rencounters, to 


quit the province; and were ſoon after recalled, 


and ſtationed near the frontier of Brabant, 


where it was expected they would be of equal 


fervice to the French monarch, by detaining 
the Spaniards in the Netherlands, 

Tux army of the States however, even after 
it was joined by theſe troops, was-not able to 
furniſh full employment to thoſe which the go- 
vernor had prepared. He left an army under 


Mondragon ta check the progreſs of prince 


Maurice, and ſet out himſelf for Picardy with 
the reſt of his forces. His firſt enterpriſe was 
the ſiege of Catelet, of which he made himſelf 
maſter in a few weeks, though it was ſtrongly 
fortified, and bravely defended by the garriſon. 


Donino this ſiege, Fuentes had reaſon to 
flatter himſelf with the hopes of acquiring poſ- 
| ſeſſion 


Siege of Cas 


telet. 
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Gomeron 
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200K ſeſſion of the caſtle and town of Ham without 
— bloodſhed. The caſtle was held by an officer 


2595+ 


called d'Orvilliers, and the town by his half- 
brother, whoſe name was Gomeron. Theſe 
two men had been violent partizans of the 
league, and the latter reſolved to deliver the 
town to the Spaniards rather than to the king 
of France; but he demanded from Fuentes 
a reward of twenty thouſand crowns for the 


town, and a ſtill higher reward, if he ſhould 
prevail upon his brother (which he engaged to- 


do) to deliver up the caſtle. The count rea- 
dily agreed to theſe terms, and paid him the 
twenty thouſand crowns upon his admitting a 
thouſand Spaniſh troops into the town ; but 
required Gomeron himſelf and his two younger 
brothers to remain with him as hoſtages, till 
the caſtle likewiſe ſhould be pur into his poſ- 


ſeſſion. To this Gomeron confented, from a a 


fond perſuaſion that his brother would imitate 
his example, rather than expoſe Bim and his 
other brothers to the reſentment of the Spa- 
niards, eſpecially as their mother was in the 
caſtle, whoſe intreaties he expected d'Orvilhers 
would be unable to reſiſt, But d'Orvilliers 
choſe rather to abandon his brothers to their 
fate, than betray his charge to the enemies of 
his country; and he admitted the duke de 
Bouillon into the caſtle, with a numerous body 


of the king” s troops, who attacked the Spa- 


niards 
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niards in the town, and either put them to the . N * 
fword or took them priſoners. The mother 
of Gomeron, now trembling with anxiety for 
her children's preſervation, came to Fuentes, 

and repreſented, that d'Orvilliers repented of 
what he had done, and was willing to deliver 

the caſtle to him, if he would come himſelf 

with his army to receive it. The count, be- 
lieving her repreſentation to be true, the more 

readily as ſhe herſelf ſeemed entirely convinced 

of the truth of it, advanced with his forces to- 

wards Ham ; but finding that the mother had 

been deceived, and that, in order ta ayoid her 
importunity, d'Orvilliers had left the place, 

and reſigned his government to another, he was 
inflamed with rage, and put Gomeron to death 

in preſence of the army, This unhappy man 

did not perhaps deſerve ſo ſevere a puniſh- 

ment from the hands of Fuentes; but it was 

due to the treachery and egregious folly intg 

as his avarice had beerayed him“ . 


FROM Foo the count conducted his troops, Sage of 

after they had reſted ſome days, to lay ſiege to Boule. 
Dourlens, This town being near the frontier 
of the Netherlands, was ſtrongly fortified and 
garriſoned by a conſiderable number of ſelect 
troops. Still however it was neceſſary, in or- 


+ Bentivoglio, part ill, lib. i 


der 
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— hands, that the garriſon ſhould. be augmented ; 


and no ſooner had the marſhals Bouillon and 
Villars, whom the king had ſent to watch the 


mo tions of the Spaniſh army, heard that Dour- 


Nas inveſted, than they aſſembled all the 
in the neighbourhood amounting to a 


thouſand foot and fifteen hundred horſe, and 


advanced towards the town, in hopes of being 


able to. force their way through the enemy's 


entrenchments ; but Fuentes, having received 


intelligence of their deſign, left a part of his 
forces to guard his trenches, and marched out 
with the reſt, in order of battle, to an advanta- 


geous ſituation at a little diftance from the 
town. When the duke of Bouillon obſerved 
Fuentes ſo well prepared for his defence, he 


counſelled marſhal Villars to retire ; but that 
intrepid general, whoſe courage was ever too 


ardent and impetuous, refuſed to comply, and 
ſtill continued to advance, till his troops were 
almoſt ſurrounded by the Spaniards. A deſ- 
perate and bloody battle enſued; in which, 


from their great inferiority in reſpect of num- 


ber, the French were almoſt entirely cut to 
pieces, Villars himſelf was flain, and the ca- 


valry, after great loſs, were obliged to retire.” 


DvxzinG the combat, the garriſon fallied o out 
upon the troops which had been left to defend 


the 
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niards proved victorious 3 and Fuentes reſum- 
of the ſiege. Among the beſieged thene were 
more than three hundred, gentlemen, ho in- 
you the garriſon n the ſame Semen 


— defended the town — as ware extra- 


ordinary courage and reſolution. But their 
{ſkill and conduct were not equal to the brave 
ry which they diſplayed. In an aſſault on the 
thirty-firſt of July, they were overpowered 
by the aſſailants, and almoſt the whole garriſon, 
amounting to more than a thouſand men, with 


their governor the count 2 e 


the ſword. 


Fouznres,. * by his 1 re- 
ſolved next to lay ſiege to Cambray; the re- 
duction of which was the en en of 
am ge nne F032 | 


Tuts important city had been wreſted from 


the Spaniards, as is above related, by the duke 


of Anjou; and Anjou had bequeathed it to his 
mother Catherine of Medicis, by whom a 
French gentleman of the name of Balagny had 
been appointed governor both of the town and 


eitadel. Balagny taking advantage of the 
| troubles 


Siege of 


Cambray. 


| 
a 
5 


| the camp and trenches 3 but through the wiſe Book 


precaution which had been taken, the Spa 
2698. 
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fered to act as ſovereign both of the city and its 
territory. But apprehending, after the diſcom- 


troubles in France, had for ſeveral yeni te 
1 — knowledged no 1 uperior; and as he had ſtu- 
1trality be- 


died to maintain ſome degree of ne 
tween the contending parties, he had been ſuf- 


| fiture of the League, that it was neceſſary for 


him to make a choice, either of the king of 


France or Spain, for his protector, he agreed 


to acknowledge his dependence on the French 


monarch; on condition, that he ſhould be per- 


mitted to enjoy under him poſſeſſion of the ſove- 
reignty, with the title of the prince of Cam- 


bray; and to theſe terms Henry the more rea- 


dily conſented, as he dreaded, that if he re- 


jected them, they would be granted by the Eng 
of Spain, 


BaLacny, being thus confirmed in his poſ- . 


ſeſſion, ſpared no expence or pains in ſtrength- 
ening the fortifications of the place. The gar- 
riſon amounted to three thouſand foot and fix 


hundred horſe, the greateſt part of which were 


French troops, of the moſt unqueſtionable 


bravery. The town was ſtrong, and it was 
well furniſhed with military ſtores and * 
W 


Dzrzxuixzp by theſe conſiderations, ſome 


of the principal officers in the Spaniſh army 
8 endeavoured 
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endeavoured to perſuade the count de Fuentes 1 95 0 x 
to relinquiſh his deſign, by repreſenting, that — 
before he could accompliſh it, either the win- 385. 
ter ſeaſon would overtake Him; or the French 
monarch, being diſengaged from his enemies 
in other quarters, would arrive with a ſuperior 
army, and attack him after his troops were di- 
miniſhing in number, and exhauſted with the 
operations of the ſiege; but Fuentes, ambi- 
tious to diſtinguiſh his adminiſtration by ſo 
important an acquiſition, and elated by the 
ſucceſs. with“ which his enterpriſes had been 
hitherto attended, refuſed to liſten to theſe 
remonſtrances; and, having received a great 
augmentation of forces from the neighbouring 
provinces, he began his operations without de- 
lay. They were carried on with a degree of 
{kill and vigour which would have reflected 
honour on the greateſt generals of the age; 
and notwithſtanding the moſt intrepid defence, 
conducted with much prudence by the cele- 
brated De Vic, whom Henry had ſent with a 
reinforcement of troops to the aſſiſtance of the 
beſieged, the count opened his batteries in a 
few weeks ſo near the town, that ſome of its 
principal defences were deſtroyed, and a great 
part of the wall was laid in ruins. Still how- 
ever his ſucceſs was doubtful. He'encounter- | a 
ed the moſt diſcouraging difficulties in furniſh- 
ing his troops with proviſions ; and nothing but 
LO on the 
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| Cambray 
given up by 
the citizens, 


already acquired, could e denen 138 
from mee his attempt. | uo ee a5: 


>” Sh eb was. 8 3 5 5 
by the inhabitants of the town, who having 
been long accuſtomed to the mild admini- 
ſtration of their archbiſhops, had borne with 
extreme impatience the haughty imperious be- 
haviour of Balagny ; and had been almoſt re- 
duced to deſpair, by the extortion, ra 
and inſolence of his wife, by whom he ſufferedd 
himſelf to be entirely governed. The citizens 
had ſecretly ſent a deputation of their number 
to the French monarch, intreating him to de- 


liver them from the yoke of their oppreſſor, 


and offering on that condition to ſubmit to his 


authority, and to receive .a garriſon of his 
troops. But through the influence of the fa- 


mous Gabrielle d'Etrees, whom Balagny had 
gained over to his intereſt, Henry not only re- 
fuſed to comply with their requeſt, but con- 


firmed Balagny in his uſurped authority. 


Tux inhabitants, inflamed now with reſent- 
ment againſt the king, as well as againſt Ba- 
lagny, reſolved to embrace the firſt opportu- 
nity of putting themſelves under the dominion 
of their former maſter the king of Spain; and 

2 e they 
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numerous eccleſiaſtics in the town, who hoped w 


by this meaſure to effectuate the re- eſtabliſh- 
ment of the archbiſhop, whom Balagny had 


expelled. Having formed their plan, they 


delayed the execution of it, till Balagny and 
De Vic were wholly occupied in taking mea- 
ſures againſt an aſſault, which they believed 


to be intended by the Spaniards. At that time 
they ran to arms, and made themſelves maſters 


of one of the gates of the city. De Vic, Ba- 
lagny, and his wife, ſpared no pains to divert 
them from their purpoſe, but all their endea- 

vours proved ineffectual. Two of the princi- 
pal citizens were immediately ſent to Fuentes, 
with an offer to ſurrender the town on the fol- 
lowing conditions, to which he jreadily agreed: 

That the ſoldiers ſhould be-reſtrained from plun- 
der: That all paſt offences ſhould be forgiven : 
That the citizens ſhould enjoy their wonted 
privileges, and the archbiſhop be or to 
| "__ ancient Tn, ang autnozch. offs 


Tas ell oh Mara yer” 1 into _ 
citadel, where they expected to have been able 
to defend themſelves for a conſiderable time. 


But having found, upon ſearching the maga- 


ꝛines, that there was hardly proviſions enough 
to ſupport them for three days, they agreed on 
the firſt ſummons to capitulate. The wife of 

N Balagny 
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Balagny had reduced chem to this neceſſity, 
—— by ſelling, at an exorbitant price, without her 


huſband's peers gif le 1 N had 
g been laid up in aner Like 45 10 * 


Dontwo the. liege this worthur fad diſcovertd 
a degree of ſpirit, capacity, and courage above 
her ſex; but being unable to bear the conſci- 
ouſneſs of that egregious folly into which her 


avarice had betrayed her, and which was now 


attended with conſequences ſo fatal to her am- 


bition, ſhe was overwhelmed with anguiſh and 
deſpair; and 'refuſing to! take either medicine 


or food, ſhe died miſerably, before the eder 


was delivered to the 8 2810 


THE G bawde was nge on the eue 


of October, and the garriſon marched out with 


all the honours of war upon the ninth ; imme 


diately after which, Fuentes having ſtationed 
five hundred Spaniards in the citadel, and two 
thouſand Germans in the town, ſet out for the 
Netherlands with the reſt of his forces, and 


put them into winter-quarters in Flanders, 
Artois, and Hainault.'. 1.3509 


* * 


Tux reader will not ha that the Ae pi. | 
rit of the French monarch could be a | 
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ed during, the 3 of theſe diſaſtrous events: 
| He Was deeply affected by the loſs of the ! im- 
portant towns which had been i he 
pug! and would have marched ; in perſpn,to 
their relief, had he not believed that his pre- 


ſence was ſtill more neceſſary in another part 


of his dominions. For Philip having reſolved 
to proſecute the war with vigour. in different 
quarters at the ſame time, had ordered Velaſ- 
co, the conſtable of Caſtile and governor of 
Milan, to lead an army of ten thouſand men into 
Burgundy ; ; and theſe troops were, upon their 
arrival in Franche Comptẽ, joined by the duke 


de Mayenne with a thouſand foot and four hun- 


dred horſe. This army was greatly ſuperior to 
any which marſhal Biron, who commanded in 
theſe parts, could aſſemble to oppoſe i it; and 
Henry dreaded that the province of Burgundy 
would be ſpeedily over-run. Having there- 


fore ſent orders to his troops in different parts 


to follow him, he ſet out himſelf at the head of 


one thouſand eight hundred horſe and foot; 


with an intention to hataſs the enemy, till the 


reſt of his army ſhould arrive. 


Tu Spaniards had paſſed the Saone, wid 
advanced as far as Fontaine-F rangoiſe, when 
Henry attacked them on their march, with a 
degree of impetuoſity and ardor that filled Ve- 
laſco with aſtoniſhment, The king was brave- 

55 Ta | ; iy 
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ly ſupported on this occaſion by the marquis de 


'—— Mirebeau, the count de Gramont, and ſeveral 


others of his nobility ; but above all, by the in- 
'trepid Biron, who fought long after he was co- 
vered with the blood that flowed frorm'a wound 
which he had received in the beginning of the 
engagement. The king by his exhortations, 
and ſtill more by his example, inflamed his 
troops to a degree of madneſs. At the head 
of His ſquadrons, he plunged fword in hand 
into the midſt of the enemy, broke through 
their ranks, and threw op van into confü- 

ſion. Ls he n 
Ha Velacb ordered his whole Aru to 

advance, it is impoſſible but Henry muſt have 
been ſurrounded and overpowered. But his cou- 
rage on this occaſion ſupplied the want boch 
of caution and of numbers. Velaſco intimi- 
dated by the unexampled boldneſs which he 
had ſeen diſplayed, gave orders for a retreat, 
and left the king in poſſeſſion of the field of 
battle. Early next morning he repaſſed the 
Saone, notwithſtanding the earneſt remon- 
ſtrances of the duke de Mayenne, who had 
procured certain intelligence of the ſtrength | 
'of the enemy. Mayenne then intreated Ve- 
laſco to leave him a part of the forces to raife 
the fiege of Dijon, which had been inveſted by 
a party of the royaliſts, and to enable him to de- 
fend 


1 
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% 


as were: ſtill in his poſſeſſion. But this like- 


wiſe the Spaniſh general refuſed, and conti- 
nued to retire till he reached the town of Gray; 


where he fortified his camp in the ſtrongeſt 


manner, with a reſolution to act only on the 
opal in FRO. the ws Army ſhould ad- 
vance. 


VELASco, who was utterly unpractiſed in the 
military art, appears to have been ſtrongly ac- 
tuated with a dread of the ſuperior {kill and 
bravery of the king. But the duke de May- 


. 
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| king, 


enne likewiſe perceived, in his conduct towards 
him,” on this occaſion, manifeſt ſymptoms of 


diffidence and diſtruſt, This the duke could 


not help attributing to Velaſco's inſtructions 


from the court of Spain; and he could not 


doubt, that through the ill- offices of the Spa- 


niſh miniſters in France, Philip had conceived 


ſome freſh jealouſy of his deſigns. He'was 
therefore thrown into great perplexity, while 
he believed that he ſhould ere long be aban- 


doned by the Spaniards, as he had already 


been by moſt of his adherents in France; and 
could hardly ſuppoſe that now, when his power 
was reduced ſo low, he would be able to ob- 
tain advantageous conditions from the king. 


After long deliberation, he formed the reſolu- 


tion:of — to Madrid, to juſtify his con- 
. duct 


. 
— 
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duct to Philip, againſt che miſrepreſent: 6 


fatal ſtep by the invineible goodneſs of the 
French monarch, who, having been informed 


of his diſtreſs, ſent Lignerac, a friend and con- 
dent of the duke, to aſſure him of his eſteem, _ 


and to inform him, that he was ſtill ready to re- 


ceive him into favour, and to 1 him the 
| moſt honourable terms. 


1 did not require an immediate ſub- 
miſſion from him, becauſe the duke had often 


declared, that he would never acknowledge his 


authority till the pope ſhould grant him abio- 


lution; but he deſired that he ſhould retire to 
Chalons, one of his own towns, and wait there 


for that event, in full confidence that no ad- 
vantage ſhould be taken in the mean time oy 


of himſelf or his adherents, 


3 0 kiſew with how much ſafe- 


ty he might tely on Henry's promiſe, and was 
deepiy penetrated with a ſenſe of the generous 


offer which had been made to him, accepted of 


it without aten and ug the a _ 


Bow iſter this agreement, "Hentp adrenal 


to the banks of the Soane, with a reſolution to 


tranſport his forces, conſiſting of ſeven: thou- 


| Sand foot and two thouſand horſe, into Franche 


8 . Compre, 
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Comptẽ, where Velaſco lay intrenched. In 


ſpite of the troops which had been planted to 
diſpute his paſſage, he forded the river about 
three miles below the town of Gray, and then 
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led his army towards the enemy; but finding 


their intrenchments too ſtrongly fortified to be 


attacked with any probability of ſucceſs, he 


turned aſide, and began to lay waſte the coun- 
try, or to levy contributions from the inhabi- 


tants. Velaſco remained ſtill within his camp. 


At length the Swiſs Cantons, as friends and 


protectors of the people of Franche Compte, 
interpoſed their influence. . At their deſire, the 


king readily deſiſted from his depredations ; 
and having led back his troops into his own 
dominions, he reſolved to march as ſoon as 


r to the n, of che Netherlands. 


He was in 4 expeRation; at this. time, 
of receiving the pope's abſolution, which had 
been much longer delayed than he expected, 


through the violent oppoſition, of the Spaniſh | 
miniſters at Rome; but Clement, now per- 
ceiving that Henry was firmly eſtabliſned an 
the throne, and dreading that by a longer de- 


The pope 
| grants Hen- 
ry abſolu- 


tion, 


lay he might exhauſt his patience, and provoke . 
him to throw off his allegiance to the Holy 


See, reſolved to run the riſk of giying offence 
to Philip, and on the 16th of September pro- 
nounced the ſentence of abſolution.. This 


F-4 event 
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event gave inexpreſſible joy to all the true ca- 


— tholics of France; and the treaty of agreement, 


1595) 


| Affairs of 
the Nethers 
lands. 


which had been begun with the duke de May- 


enne, was ſoon after brought to the deſired con- 


cluſion. Such other members of the League 
as had not already ſubmitted, imitated the 


example of their leader. Internal peace was 
every where eſtabliſned, and Henry had leiſure 
to apply his whole attention wo * che 


War“ . 


Tur tranſactions in the Netherlands this 
year were leſs important and intereſting than 
in any former campaign ſince the commence- 
ment of the war, which · was principally owing 
to the governor's prudent choice of the vigi- 
lant, experienced Mondragone, as commander 
in chief of the forces during his abſence. 
About the middle of July, prince Maurice be- 
ſieged the town of Groll; but Mondragone, 
havingaugmented his army, by making draughts 
from the garrifons of the neighbouring towns, 
advanced towards him with ſo much celerity, 
that not having had time to complete his en- 
trenchments, Maurice was obliged to raiſe the 
_ "FE you es lay long in _ of 


m „P' Avila, lib. xiv. Thoanus, anno 1595- Perefixe 7 


| N p. 2 30, « ry 


each 
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each other; and as they were nearly equal in BOOK” 

ſtrength, and both generals exerted an equal 
degree of vigilance: and circumſpection, they 1 
effectually prevented one another aer = 
ant any rreHN enterpriſe. e WD I 


„Tunes were ſequent e winks various 
ſucceſs; but the only one which deſerves to be 
mentioned: was. a rencounter near the. river” 
Lippe, where Maurice ordered count Philip de I 
Naſſau, with five hundred horſe, . to lie in am- | | 
buſh in a wood, to intercept a party of the 
enemy which had been ſent out for proviſions. 

Of this Mondragone had received intelligence, | 
and with great ſecrecy ſtationed a body of horſe 
ſtill more numerous in another wood, at a little 
diſtance from the firſt. When the Spaniſh fo-* 
ragers arrived at the ambuſcade, they were at- . 
tacked on every ſide, and repulſed with conſi- 
derable ſlaughter; but being ſpeedily reinforced 

by their friends in the neighbouring woods, 
they returned to the charge. The Dutch troops, 
aſtoniſhed to find themſelves caught in their — / 
own ſnare, were at laſt overpowered by num- | 
bers; three hundred of them, with their com- 
mander, were killed, and the reſt obliged to 

ſave themſelves by flight. | 


Tuis was the laſt memorable event of the Death of 
campaign, although the two generals remained — 


gone. 
in 
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in ſight of each other till the end of October, 


7595" troops into winter- quarters; and Mondragone 


died not long after at the age of ninety- two, 
having to the laſt preſerved ſufficient vigour 
to fulfil, with diſtinguiſhed reputation, all the 


duties of a commander. He had ſerved in the 


Netherlands near fifty years, and had a princi- 
pal ſhare in almoſt every military enterpriſe, 
yet he had the ſingular n to 9 8 


out a wound ". 

n 3 lib. iv. Bentivoglio, part iii. ' lib. 1 

During the courſe of the tranſactions recorded in this 
book, the Dutch performed their firſt expedition to India 1 
but as their acquiſitions at this time were inconfiderable, 
and their moſt important conqueſts over Philip's ſubjects in 
that diſtant region were not atchieved till ſeveral years after 
the preſent period, I have reſerved the relation of the whole 
for the ny of the e gn. 
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BOOK XXIV. 


Front the epd aid vigour, of which 
the count de Fuentes had given it many 
proofs ſince his acceſſion to the government, 
there was reaſon to expect, that he would have 
been ſuffered long to retain poſſeſſion of it; 
but Philip, having from the beginning intended 
that he ſhould continue governor only for one 
year, had immediately after the death of Er- 
neſt fixed upon the n archdule Albert 
for his ſucceſſor. | 


Tuns prince, nephew to Philip, and young- 


eſt brother to the emperor, had been intruſted 
with the regency of Portugal. By his prudent 
adminiſtration he had . univerſal eſteemz 

and 
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OK and Philip, who entertained the higheſt opinion 
ol his abilities, believed that no perſon was 
* better qualified, either to proſecute the war 


ing to fifteen hundred thouſand crowns *. 


with vigour, or by an accommodation, ring 


it to the deſired concluſion, 


| He arrived at Bruſſels about the middle of 
February one thouſand five hundred and ninety- 


fix, having brought with him a reinforcement. 
of Italian and Spaniſh troops, and which was 


of ſtill greater utility, aſum of money, amount- 


Tux 

Albert likewiſe brought with him, at this time, Philip, 
eldeſt ſon of the late prince of Orange, who, as above re- 
lated, had been ſeized by the duke of Alva, and ſent to 
Spain, where he had been educated 1n the catholic religion, 
and detained for almoſt thirty years, By ſetting him at 


| liberty on this occaſion, it is not improbable that the court 
of Spain expected to have created ſome diviſion between the 
Prince, and his brother Maurice, that might have proved 


prejudicial to the United Provinces. But Maurice readily 


yielded to him all that he poſſeſſed of 1 their father” s fortune; - 


and the States, perceiving that the Archduke, beſides re- 
ſtoring to him his lands in Brabant and Burgundy, treated 
him with much eſteem and confidence, refuſed to grant hini 
permiſſion to fix his refidence within their territories, or 
even to viſit his kinſmen there, till the year 1608, a ſhort 

time before the concluſion of the truce with Spain. | 
He married Eleanor of Bourbon, a daughter of the prince 
of Conde ; by the intereſt of whoſe friends, he recovered - 
poſſeſſion of his principality of Orange, in the kingdom of 
* He lived on amicable” terms with his relations in 
the 


pill A. KING OF: "SPAIN; 
Tm count de Fuentes 


ſubordinate ſtation, in a country Where he had | 


enjoyed the chief command, feſigned the go- 
vernment to the 1 and ſet e 


\ % iy? yr" wa 2 
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the preparations er . IR Bat cockpit 
and conformably to his inſtructions from Philip, 
he turned his principal attention to the war 
with France. His firſt object was the relief of 
La Fere in Picardy, which had remained in the 
hands of the Spaniſn ever ſſince it n 
by the League. ro:the Yuko of Parma: 4554 


10 H ren 4 


„5 the = of the 8 year, it it 
had been inveſted by the French monarch but 
as it was ſtrongly. fortified, and the garriſon 
conſiſted of choſen troops, commanded by Al- 
varo Oſorio, a Spaniſh officer of diſtinguiſhed 
reputation, Henry, 1 was fatisfied with blocking 
it up ſo as to prevent the entrance of ſupplies. 
This he accompliſhed with little difficulty. 
The blockade had laſted for ſeveral weeks, and 


„ unwilling to ac ima 3,0 * 


* 


Oſorio had conveyed intelligence to che arch 


duke, that if he was not ſpeedily relieyed, the 


ths Web Var being fincere in his profeſion üb ie 
catholic religion, he ſeems not to have etitertaiied: ary Te- 
ſentment for the injurious: treatment he had: received from 
the king of Spain: nor does he appear 40 have poſſeſſed 
any ſhare of that bold and enterprigng genius, by which 


his brothers were ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed, He died 


without iſſue at Bruſſels, in the year 1618, Du Maurier. 
| want 
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want. of, proviſions, would'render. it impoſſible 


for him to hold out, for any conſiderable time. 
The, Spaniſh. army was aſſembled PTY Valen- 
ciennes, and almoſt ready to begin i its march ; 
but the more the governor and his council of 
war reflected on the difficulties which muſt at- 
tend the attempting to raiſe the ſiege, by 


marching directly to La Fere, the more inſur- 
mountable they appeared. For they could not, 
it was obſerved, approach to that town, with- 
out leaving! behind them St. Quintin, Ham, 


Guiſe, Peronne, and ſeveral other © fortified 


places, the garriſons of which would haraſs 


them on their march, break up the roads, and 
intercept their convoys of proviſions.” An im- 
paſſable matſh rendered the town inictefible 
on every ſide, except where the French mo- 

narch had ſtrongly fortified his intrenchments. 


Fra if they ſhould come in fight of the town, | 
yet, before they could enter it, they muſt either : 


attack * the enemy within thejr camp, or engage 


with their whole army in the open field. They 
could not attack them” in their camp, without 
expoſing themſelves to almoſt certain ruin; 
Henry would not eh them an oppbirvinſy of 


»# $4 44 


was — daily, were ee to 8 


the king's Tx. in the Netherlands. 
| DzTER- 


and the conſequences of a defeat would prove 
fatal not only to the army, but to all the Spa- 
niſh conqueſts is. France, and perhaps,” too > to 


PH. KING OF SPAIN. 


| Durgazanep by theſe conſiderations, che B CAL K 
che formed the reſolution of beſieging 
ſome other frontier town, of ſufficient import- 86. 
ance to induce Henry either to raiſe the ſiege | 
of La Fere, or compenſate for the loſs of that 
place, in coals: it ſhould be Oe to mom 


1225 : l 


He OY for Go time whether ke eu Siege of | 
lead his army againſt St. Quintin or Peronne; ©=* 
but he ſoon laid aſide the thoughts of attacking | 
either of theſe places, and reſolved to under- 3 
take the reduction of Calais, which he believed 
would be an eaſier, as well as a much more 
important ac duiftt es. 


en nN was « ſuggeſted 8 Ange gover- The Sieur 
nor by the Sieur de Rôneè, a native of France, .. 

and formerly 7 a. violent partiſan of the League, 

who had entered into the ſervice of Spain 

againſt his king and country. He was a man 
of a dark intriguing ſpirit, whom no tie eould 

bind but intereſt; but he was bold Nude 1-10; 
ſagacious and penetrating, and eminently diſ- „ 
tinguiſhed for his ſkill in the art of war. He | 
had received intelligence that Calais, like many 
other towns in the kingdom, had been much 

_ neglected. during the civil war; that although 
the king had ordered the fortifications of it to 
be examined, yet his other ee had not 

. allowed | 
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5 322 * allowed kim to beſtow that attention on rho 


1396. 
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riſon was too ſmall to defend a place of ſo great 


| proved highly of De R6ne's propoſal, and he 
committed the execution of it to himſelf. 


IN order to prevent the enemy froiwulbent 
ing what was intended, it was communicated 


. only to two or three of the principal officers; 


and the archduke gave out that his deſign Was 


to relieve La Fere. He accordingly began his 


march towards that place, while De R6ne turned 
ſuddenly to Calais with a body of ſelect troops, 
and attacked the fort and bridge of Nieulai, 
which commands the entrance to the town by 


land. He made himſelf maſter of it with very 


little difficulty, and then proceeded to attack 
the fort of Riſbane, which ſtands at the mouth 
of the harbour, and was of the greateſt im- 
portance for the preſervation of the place. The 


garriſon of this fort made a more vigorous re- 


ſiſtance than that of Nieulai ; but no ſooner 
had De Rone opened a battery againſt them, 
by which only a few were killed, than they were 
ſeized with a ſudden pannic, and offered to ca- 
Pitulate. This rapid progreſs exceeded De 
Rone's moſt ſanguine expectations, and it gave 


Him the greater joy, as not long after the Riſ- 


2 | | bane 
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| dane had nee ſome Wire with troops 5 
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for the reinforcement of the garriſon which had 


arrived from Boulogne, finding the entrance to 
the harbour i in 5 A Sean were e to 


return. 


Tur archduke, hon was in Ne Sk . 


of Valenciennes, when he received intelligence 


of this fortunate commencement of his enter- 


priſe, ſet out immediately with his whole army 
for Calais, and pitched his camp in ſuch a ſitu- 


"59G - 


ation as he en would prevent the approach | 


of the enemy. 


He firſt attacked the ſuburbs, and took them | 


by aſſault; nor did he encounter greater diffi- 
culty in making himſelf maſter of the town. 


His cannon had hardly begun to play upon it, 


when Vidoſſan, the governor, retired with the 
garriſon into the caſtle; and quickly deſpair- 


ing of being able to defend himſelf in it, any 


better than he had done in the town, he offered 


to give it up in ſix days, if he was not relieved 


before the expiration. of that time. The arch- 


duke, in order to ſave his troops and the forti- | 


fications of the place, readily agreed to this 


_ propoſal, never doubting that he was fully able 
to prevent the entrance of any reinforcement. 


either by ſea or land, 
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Tux king, in the mean time, heard with | 
much anxiety of the progreſs of the Spaniſh 
arms. But the blockade of La Fere having 


continued for ſeveral months, he expected that 


the garriſon muſt be reduced in a few days to 


| the neceſſity of capitulating ; and he thought 


Henry at- 
tempts in 
vain to rai 


the Gege. 


it probable, that after-finiſhing his preſent en- 


terpriſe (which he could not abandon without 
loſing all the expence and labour which he had, 
beſtowed upon it), he would arrive in time to 
raiſe the ſiege of Calais. He went himfelf ho- 
ever with a part of his cavalry to Boulogne, 

that he might be ready to adminiſter ſuch aſfiſt- 
ance to the garriſon of Calais, as might enable 
them to hold out till his whole army ſhould be : 
at _— to advance to Linear 1 15 | 


Uron his arrive in Wartogus! he was in- 


> formed of the capitulation above mentioned. 


He lamented bitterly that he had not brought 
with him a greater proportion of his troops; 


but finding it neceſſary to make ſome exertion 


without delay, he prevailed on Campagnol, the 


governor- of Boulogne, with three hundred 


choſen men, to attempt to force his way in the 


night through the Spaniſh lines. 


" Tars arduous ' undertaking was executed 


without the loſs of a ſingle man ; and Cam- 


pagnol had no ſooner arrived in 0 caſtle, 
5 than 
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than having read the king's orders to the ger⸗ 
riſon, he required them all to fwear that they 
would defend che fortreſs 0 che „„ 

bu the evening of the fixth day of tie truceʒ 
they were ſummoned to fulfil their engage- 
ment; when they replied that they had received 
the reinforcement which they expected. But 
it ſoon appeared how unequal they were to the 
defence of ſo weak a place, againſt ſon numerous 
an enemy. | 


EarLy next morning De R6ne began to 


play off his batteries, and in a few hours a great 


Part of the wall was laid in ruins. 


Ax Italian regiment, through Wands at 
gence Campagnol had got into the fort, was 
ordered to advance to the aſſault, and was fol- 
lowed by the Walloons and Spaniards. The 
garriſon received them in the breach with un- 
daunted courage, and, after an obſtinate en- 


gagement, in which great numbers fell on both 


fides, compelled them to retire. But the Ita- 
lians returned immediately to the charge; and 


at laſt, through the great ſuperiority of their 


numbers, they overpowered the garriſon, en- 
tered along with them into the fort, and put all 


of them to the ſword, except Campagnol, and 


a few others, who took refuge in the church, 
5 2 and 
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and afterwards ſurrendered at r . In 


— this manner did Calais fall into the hands of 


1 396. 


Siege of 
Atrdres. 


the Spaniards in leſs than three weeks after De 


R6ne had begun the ſiege. The king left Bou- 


logne, after having taken precautions for the 


preſervation of that place, and returned to La 


Fere. And the archduke, after ſtaying eight 


or ten days in Calais to repair the fortifica- 


tions, led his troops againſt the town of Ardres. 


Tu garriſon of Ardres conſiſted of two 
thouſand five hundred men, commanded by 
the marquis of Belin, the lieutenant-governor 
of the province, and by the ſieur de Anne- 


bourg, governor of the town, an officer of dif- 


tinguiſhed courage and capacity. By frequent 
vigorous ſallies, the operations of the beſieged 
were greatly retarded. At length however 
they took the ſuburbs by aſſault, and De R6ne 
began to batter the walls of the town. But 


conſidering the ſtrength of the place, and the 


number and bravery of the garriſon, he had 
little reaſon to hope for ſucceſs before the con- 
cluſion of the ſiege of La Fere; when there 
was no room to doubt that the king would ad- 
vance without loſs of time to the relief of 


_ Ardres.-- 


0 this encouraging cir- 
cumſtance, the marquis de Belin called a coun- 
: cil 
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cil of war, and urged with great earneſtneſs 


F . 
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the neceſſity of capitulating ; alleging that be 


was impoſſible to hold out till the king's s arri- 
val, and that the ſooner they ſubmitted, they 
would the more eaſily obtain advantageous 


1556. | 


terms. This propoſal was rejected with great | 


diſdain by the fieur de Annebourg and all the 


officers in the council. But the cowardly Be- 


lin availing himſelf of that ſuperior authority 


with which he was inveſted as lieutenant-go- 
vernor of the province, capitulated, notwith- 


ſtanding their remonſtrances, on a condition to 


| which the archduke readily agreed, that the 


garriſon ſhould march out with the honours of 


war. La Fere having ſurrendered on the day 
immediately preceding, the king had already 
ſet out for Ardres, and as his army had of late 
received a conſiderable augmentation, he en- 


tertained the moſt ſanguine hopes of being able 


to raiſe the ſiege. When a meſſenger informed 
him of the ſurrender, he was inflamed with in- 


dignation, and ordered Belin to be tried for his 


life. At the importunity of his friends, he af- 
terwards ſtopped the proſecution ; but he ba- 
niſhed him from court, and deprived. him of 
his * of lieutenant-governor of the Pro- 
vince v. | 


b D'Avila, lib, xv. Bentivoglio, Ec. Thoanus p- 116, 
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HENRY was now in ſome perplexity with | 
reſpect to his future conduct. He was ex- 
tremely ſolicitous to recover as ſoon as poſſible 
the towns which he had loſt ; but as his finan- 
ces were in great diſorder at that time, and 


Picardy having been long the ſeat of war, was 


reduced to the moſt. exhauſted condition, he 


perceiyed that any enterpriſe ſo tedious as the 
ſiege of a fortified town, muſt be attended with 


inſurmountable difficulties. He reſolved there- 

fore, in conformity to the opinion of his no- 
bility, to advance towards the enemy, and ta 
compel them, if poſſible, to give him "battle. 
But the archduke, whoſe army was greatly di- 
miniſhed by putting garriſons into the con- 
quered towns, had penetrated into his deſign ; 5 
and being no leſs averſe to an engagement than 
Henry was deſirous of it, he left France with- 
out delay, and put his troops into quarters of 
cantonment in the province of Artois. The 
king being thus diſappointed in his hopes of a 
deciſive action, diſmiſſed the greater part of his 
army, and leaving the marſhal Biron with only 


five or ſix thouſand men to check the excur- 


He beſieges 
Hulſt in 
Flanders. 


ſions of the Spaniſh garriſons, he returned to 
Paris, where a great number of i important af- 


| fairs of ſtate required his attention, 


Way the Spaniſh army was 3 in 
profecuting the war in F rance, no memorable 
event 
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| event had ni in the Netherlands. This 
was not owing to any want of activity and vi- 
gour on the part of prince Maurice, but to 
the extreme weakneſs of his army, which the 
States, from a deſire of ſaving their ſtrength 
when they were not expoſed to immediate dan- 
ger, had reduced ſo low, that when all the 
garriſons were full, he could not lead into the 
field more than three thouſand men. With the 

aſſiſtance of this little army, the garriſons of 
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ſome of the frontier towns had made ſeveral 


bold incurſions into Flanders and Brabant, and 


either plundered the country, or laid the inha- : 


bitants under contributions. The States of 


theſe provinces had ardently wiſhed for the 
return of the archduke; and they now intreat- 


ed him to employ his arms in reducing ſome of 
. the places in their neighbourhood, from which 
they received fo great annoyance. Albert, 
who did not intend, by returning ſo early to 


the Netherlands, to paſs the remainder of the 


ſeaſon without action, readily complied with 
their requeſt ; and, after deliberating with his 
council of war, undertook the Ong of N 

in Flanders. 
aden had, ſince his conqueſt of that 
place about five years before, made great ad- 
ditions to its fortifications. He had likewiſe 
formed the territory on which it ſtands into an 
M8 iſland, 
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iſland, by means of two large canals which 


8 were drawn round it; and, by building forts 


on theſe canals, and laying a part of the adja- 


cent country under water, he had rendered che | 


town almoſt inacceſſible, 


i 1 5 


Tus at leaſt was he ello of ſome officers 


whom Albert had ſent to reconnoitre it; but 


being ambitious to diſtinguiſh the firſt year of 
his adminiſtration, by performing ſome im- 
portant ſervice to the people committed to his 
care, and being excited at the ſame time by 
De Ro6ne and other adventurous ſpirits, whom 
no difficulties could deter from any enterpriſe, | 
he perſiſted in his deſign, and proceeded im- 


mediately to put it in execution. In order to 


conceal it as long as poſſible from the enemy, 
he made a feint of attacking ſome of the towns 


in Brabant, and this meaſure was attended 


with the deſired effect. Of five thouſand men 
who were in garriſon at Hulſt, prince Maurice 
ordered two thouſand to reinforce the nen 


of een and e 1 


Avis 8 after turned Suddenly 
towards Hulſt, and having prepared a great 


number of ſmall boats, he ordered two of his 


principal officers, de la Biche and la Barlotta, 
to tranſport a part of his forces acroſs the in- 
undation and canals. [Theſe men executed 
18 „ their 
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their commiſſion with great et and ſilence B — 
in the dead of the night, and encountered dif- eee ce, 
ficulties which required the moſt determined 1896 
reſolution to ſurmount. The tide did not riſe 
ſo high as they expected, and they were often 
obliged to leave their boats, and puſh them 
forwards, while they ſtood up to their knees in 
mud. When, after much labour and difficul- 
ty, they had brought them to the ſide of the 
canal, they were diſcovered by the garriſons of 
ſome forts which had been built to obſtruct 
their approach; but, notwithſtanding the in- 
ceſſant fire of theſe forts, they ſtill continued 
to advance; and having launched their boats 
in the canal, they at laſt arrived on the other 
ſide, with the loſs of only a ſmall number of 
men. Early next morning count Solmes, the 
governor of Hulſt, attacked them before they 
had time to entrench themſelves. A bloody 
combat enſued, in which one regiment of the 
aſſailants was routed, and their commander 
killed. But the reſt reflecting on their deſpe- 
rate ſituation, from which it was impoſſible to 
eſcape, advanced with irreſiſtible impetuoſity, 
and, after much bloodſhed, compelled the 
garriſon to take ſhelter in the town. 


Prince. Maurice no ſooner heard of what 

had happened, than he ſet out with all the 
forces which he could collect, hoping to be 
able 
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able to drive the Spaniards from the iſland, 
before their number was increaſed. But the 
archduke advanced with greater expedition, 
and prevented his approach. It was ſtill prac- 

ticable for Maurice to tranſport his forces to 
Hulſt, by the canal which falls into the Hondt 
or Weſter-Scheld; But before he could reach 
the iſland in that way, Albert had tranſported 

his whole army, and begun the operations of 
the ſiege. The only expedient which Maurice 
could now employ, was to introduce ſupplies 
into the town by the canal, the mouth of which 


was commanded by a ſtrong fort, which he 


hoped the enemy would find impregnable. 
For this purpoſe he fixed his reſidence at Cru- 


ning in Zealand; and from that place, troops ; | 


were frequently conveyed to the aſſiſtance of 
the befieged, notwithſtanding the moſt ſtre- 
nuous endeavours of the . my to inter- 
cept them, 1 


THE ſiege and the defence were conducted 
with equal vigour, and the combatants on both 
tides gave innumerable proofs of the moſt he- 
roic courage, The garriſon fallied out almoſt 
every day, and made dreadful havoc among 


the Spaniards. De Rone, to whom the chief 


conduct of the ſiege had been committed, was 
killed; and by this irreparable loſs the affail- 
ants were * diſmayed. The archduke, 


however, 
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however, perſiſted i in this enterpriſe ; and ale 1 BOOK 


though he had loſt a much greater number of 


his AE: than in both the ſieges of Calais and | 


XXIV. 
nd ns 
"yy | 


Ardres, he continued his operations with un- 
remitted ardor, till, beſides demoliſhing all the 


outworks of the place, he had made & breach 
in the wall ſufficient to admit of an aſſault. 


Tux garriſon had thrown up a deep entrench- 


ment within the breach, and as they were ſtil} 
as numerous as ever, through the ſeaſonable 


Hulft given 
up to the 
Spaniards. 


ſupplies which prince Maurice from time c 


time had ſent them, they had little reaſon for 


deſpair, But being ſeized with a ſudden panie, 


they urged count Solmes, the governor, with 


the moſt earneſt importunity, to capitulate 


_ temper of their minds, they would probably 


deliver the town without ys Dat gs 
with their 8 


Albrkr ſtaid no . in Hulſt than was 
neceſſary to give orders for vepairing the forti- 
fications; after which he returned to Bruſſels, 
amidſt the joyful acclamations of the people; 
who flattered themſelves with hopes, that, 
under the government of a prince ſo ſucceſsful 

in all his enterpriſes, an entire ſtop would ſoon 


tsch Aug, 


Victory of 
M. Biron ia 
Artois. | 


be put to the incurſions of the enemy, and in- 


ternal ſecurity reſtored. But their joy on this 


account 
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account was of ſhort Ann Marſhal Riten, 
whom the French monarch had left behind him 
in Picardy, with a body of ſelect troops, had 


hitherto been fatisfied with acting on the de- 


fenſive; but ſoon after the ſurrender of Hulſt, 
he began to make incurſions into the province 
of Artois, and kept all the ſouthern frontier 

of the Netherlands under perpetual alarms. 

The archduke ſent the Marquis of Varambon 
to oppoſe him ; and Varambon for ſome time 
obliged him to act with greater caution and 
circumſpection than he had hitherto! obſerved. 
But Biron having received intelligence that the 
marquis was on his march to offer battle, he 


advanced rapidly to. meet him; and, having 


placed the greater part of his troops in an am- 
buſh, he proceeded with the reſt till he had 
reached the enemy. A fierce. rencounter en- 
ſued; and Byron continued fighting and re- 
treating, till he arrived at the place where his 


troops were poſted. He then returned to the 


charge with his whole forces united ; and hav- 
ing taken Varambon priſoner, he put many 


of his troops to the ſword, and compelled the 


reſt to ſave . by 97 ? 


Tux prince of Chimai, now dulce D- Ar- 


chot, was appointed to ſucceed Varambon; | 


o Bentivoglio, lib. iii. Grotius, 


and 
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and his endeavours to repreſs the incurſtons of BOOK 


the enemy were attended with no better ſucceſs 
than thoſe of his predeceſſor. Biron triumphed 
over him through the ſuperiority of his caval- 
ry, and continued to exerciſe his depredations 


in the open parts of the country, till the ap- 


proach of winter obliged him to retire. 


 Dvxinc the courſe of theſe tranſactions in 


the Netherlands and France, Philip ſuſtained a. 


calamity in Spain, which more than counter- 


balanced any advantage that could be expect 


XIV. 
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Expedition 
of the Eng- 
liſh againſt 


Spain, 


ed from his late acquiſitions. Almoſt every 


ſeaſon ſince the diſcomfiture of his Armada in 


one thouſand five hundred and eighty-eight, 


the Engliſh had undertaken ſome naval enter- 


priſe againſt his dominions in Europe or in 
America. The affairs of the Netherlands and 


France had not hitherto left him leiſure to take 


revenge for theſe inſults; nor was his leiſure 
greater at the preſent period, than it had been 


for ſome years paſt ; but his patience was ex- 


hauſted ; and his acquiſition of a ſea-port, fo 


commodiouſly ſituated as Calais, gave him a 


facility of annoying his enemy, which he had 


not poſſeſſed before. He reſolved, notwith- 
ſtanding his preſent embarraſſments, to im- 
prove the advantage which this circumſtance 


. preſented, and having begun to prepare a naval 


and military force, he intended to make a de- 
„ ſcent 


« 
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B 0 9 nd i in Ireland; where he had long foridnted 
—— the rebellious ſpirit of the catholic inhabitants, 


and had reafon to belieye that they would join 
his troops as ſoon as they ſhould land. 


EARTH was aware of the impending 
danger, and determined, if poffible, to diffi- 
pate the ſtorm before it ſhould approach. For 

this purpoſe ſhe fitted out a fleet of more than 
a hundred and fifty ſhips, having about eight 
thouſand ſoldiers and feven thouſand mariners 
on board, and gave the command of the land 
forces to the earl of Eſſex, and that of the navy 
to lord Howard of Effingham. To this fleet 
the Dutch added twenty-four ſhips, with a pro- 
portional number of troops, under the com- 
mand of Wardmont, vice-admiral of Holland, 
and count Lewis of Naſſau, couſin | to prince 
Maurice. 


Wirz this powerful armament, Elizabeth 
intended to make an attack on Cadiz, where 
Philip's nayal preparations were principally car- 
ried on. But its deſtination was carefully con- 
cealed. Sealed inſtructions were delivered to 
the ſeveral commanders, not to be opened till 
they ſhould arrive at Cape St. Vincent's; and 
they were ordered, in their way thither, to keep 
at a diſtance from the coaſts of Spain and Por- 

885 | 3 
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deſign, 


Txxsx precautions ſerved effectually the 
purpoſe which was intended. The whole fleet 
arrived on the twentieth of June within ſight of 
Cadiz, and found the Spaniards entirely unpre- 
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pared for their defence. There was in the bay 


and harbour, beſides thirty-fix merchant ſhips 
richly laden, and ready to fail for Americaandthe 
Indies, a fleet of about thirty ſhips of war, and 


a great number of tranfports loaded with naval 
ſtores, deſigned for the equipment of. another 


fleet, which Philip was then fitting odt at Liſ- 


bon. Bur there was no perſon in the place in- 


veſted with the chief command, and no garriſon 


0 it — for i its CE. - 


Taz Spaniſh men of war, however, were 
quickly drawn up in the mouth of the bay, and 
they ſuſtained the attack of an enemy ſo much 
ſuperior to them, for ſeveral hours, till ſome of 
their largeſt ſhips were taken, others burnt, 
and the reſt driven a-ground the flats and 
ae. 


IMMEDIATELY after this ſucceſs, the earl of 
Eſſex landed his troops, and led them towards 
the town. A body of Spaniſh forces marched 
out to meet him; but being unable to with- 

| ſtand 


Cadiz ſack - 
ed and plum = 
dered by the 
Angliſn. 
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ſtand the impetuoſity of the Engliſh, they ſoot! 
ſued, and entered the town along with them. 


The inhabitants, who were thrown into the 
moſt dreadful conſternation, made a feeble re- 


ſiſtance, and the caſtle ſurrendered before the 


Engliſh artillery had begun to fire. Eſſex diſ- 
covered no leſs humanity after his victory, 
than bravery 1 In acquiring It. 


ſoldiers, but no cruelty or outrage, ſuch as 
occurs ſo often in the hiſtory of the Nether- 
lands, was permitted to be exerciſed. | The 


booty was immenſe, and would have been 


much greater, if, while the commanders were 


treating with ſome of the principal merchants 


about a ranſom for the merchant ſhips, the 
duke de Medina, who lay with ſome troops 
near the town, had not given orders for ſetting 


them on fire. It was computed that, in mili- 
tary and naval ſtores, merchant goods, and 


ſhips, the loſs which Philip, and his ſubjects 
ſuſtained on this occaſion, could not amount 


to leſs than twenty millions of ducats. Had 


the advice of the earl of Eſſex been followed, 
the Engliſh would have attempted to retain 


poſſeſſion of the town, but Lord Howard and 
the other commanders regarded his propoſal as 


chimerical. They believed that they had al- 


ready fulfilled the queen's intentions: they 
dreaded 


The town in- 
deed was given up to be plundered by the 


wi, E. . 


Oe J u. wes a... - Sad. - 
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dreaded the approach of a Spaniſh army, and i 
therefore they made haſte to put their plunder H 

on board their ſhips, and ge ſet ſail . | 

Re GN N | | — 


Ta affront which Philip. e on chis 22 


occaſion, in having one of his capital towns - A1 
ſacked and plundered, conſtituted a conſiders ireland, ' 
able part of his calamity, as it leſſened exceed- 5 
ingly the opinion entertained of his prudence, 
as well as of his internal ſtrength. This con- 
fideration, joined to an impatient deſire of 
taking vengeance on Elizabeth; determined 
him, without regard to the approach of winter, 
to carry his plan of invading Ireland into im- 
mediate execution. By the arrival of his 
Plate fleet from America, he was enabled to 
equip in Liſbon and other places a hundred and 
twenty-eight ſhips of war and tranſports, with _ 
| fourteen thouſand troops on board, beſides a 
great number of. Iriſh catholics, and a prodi- 
gious quantity of military ſtores, and materials . 
and inſtruments for building forts. This fleet 
under the command of Don Martin de Padilla, 
ſer ſail from Ferrol in the month of November; 
and if it had reached the deſtined port; the 
Spaniards, with the aſſiſtance of the Popiſh in- 
habitants, muſt have acquired ſo firm ati eſta- 
ee in Ireland, as would have coſt the 
Vor. A Engliſh 
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Engliſh many years, and much expence of . 


— bour and blood, to diſpoſſeſs them. 4 6;5cob due 


1596. 


ELIZABETH and her duties, guſhed wich thei? 


ſucceſs at Cadiz, were as ſecure as if the wound 
which they had lately inflicted on Philip's naval 


power had been mortal. They had no ſuſpicion 


1597. 


Th- battle 


of Turn- 
hout, 


of his deſign, and were entirely ignorant of his 


preparations; but the good- providence of heaven 


interpoſed, remarkably on. this occaſion, as it 
had done formerly, in their behalf. The Spa- 
niſh fleet was overtaken by a ſtorm off Cape 
Finiſterre, and about forty ſhips, with their 


crews; and ſtores, were loſt. Padilla got back | 


with difficulty to Ferrol; and henceforth all 


thoughts of the ended RY were _—_ 
r ; $f, b ee en 


C4 


" Tarsz calamities. were | Std by another 


; no leſs diſaſtrous event, which, happened in the 
Netherlands i in the beginning of the year one 


thouſand five hundred and ninety-ſeyen. The 
fertile provinces of Brabant ſtill. lay expoſed 


to the incurſions of the confederates; and the 


inhabitants, in order to ſave. the country and 


villages from being ſacked and plundered, had 


been obliged to ſubmit to contributions, with 
which the Lined States were IS: rs 


5 'Grotivs, lib. v. p. 26g. —— p. 730. 'Gane, 
lid. xix, 


6 5 tain 
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tun the gurrifons of Breda; Gertrudenbengz and BOOK ” 
other places. The archduke, ſolicitous to de 

liver the people from theſe oppreſſions, had 
cantoned between four and five thouſand horſe | 

and foot in the open town of Turnhout, which, 

on account of its neighbourhood to Breda; he 
judged to be the fitteſt fituation for watching the > 
motions of the enemy; and he had given the W 
command of theſe forces to the count 1 * 1 
uin; to . hops ou of VIRGO" 


* 
„ C7 FL 
FIT, * 


nie Maurice baun received "nnd — 
gence that Varas had been intruſted with tliis | 8 
command more on account of his rank and fa- - 
mily®; than his military ſkill, reſolved to avail 
himſelf. of this imprudence, into which the 
archduke had been betrayed. With great ſe- 
crecy and expedition he drew together an army 
of five thouſand foot and eight hundred horſe, 
and ſet out from Gertrudenberg with a deſign 
to attack the Spaniards in their quarters of can- f 
tonment. Varas was informed of his inten- 4 
tion only on the evening before, and was de- „ 
termined, in contradiction to the remonſtrances | 
of ſome of his officers, to retire to the town of 
Herentals. He accordingly ſent off the bag- 
gage in the night, and began his march by 
day-break, without the ſound cither of drum 


4 Of the name of De Rie in Franche 9 
> 8: -- or 
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or trumpet. His troops, almoſt all of whom 


A were experienced veterans, were at firſt indig- 


1597. 


nant at the thoughts of flying from an enemy 


whom they had often conquered; but the 
dread with which their general was actuated, 


ſoon diffuſed itſelf into every breaſt, and begot 
a conviction, that their preſervation n 
on the celerity of their retreat. : 


*Mavazos was only a few —* 4 from Turn- 
hout when his ſcouts informed him of the count's 


departure. He immediately ſent Sir Francis 
Vere with a party of horſe to ſcour the woods 
and hedges, and diſpatched another party un- 


der count Hohenloe, to retard the Spaniards 


on their march till the infantry ſhould arrive. 


the prince had brought with him count Solmes, 


Beſides count Hohenloe and Sir Francis Vere, 


Sir Robert Sidney, governor of Fluſhing, and 


ſeveral others of his braveſt and moſt experien- 


ced officers, by whom all his orders were ex- 
ecuted with equal prudence and intrepidity. 
Count Hohenloe, at the head of four hundred 


| horſe, began the attack, and quickly routed 
the Spaniſh cavalry, who, being driven back 
upon the foot, threw them into diſorder. -_ At 


this crifts, Maurice himſelf and Sir Francis 
Vere came up, and having broken through the 


enemy's ranks, completed their confuſion, and 
made dreadful havoc among _ till the 
5 greateſt 


PHT: 


greateſt part of vets were wile put to the egg 5 


ſword or taken priſoners. Varas himſelf was Cw 
159%. 


killed, after having given proofs, that his miſ- 

conduct had not proceeded from the want of 
perſonal bravery, but from the conſciouſneſs of 
his inexperience, and his ſolicitude for the pre- 
ſervation of his troops. Above two thouſand 
were ſlain, and five hundred taken priſoners, 
while he. victors loſt only nine or ren. | 


10 was in thin. engagement. that a — 
invented by Maurice was firſt introduced, of 
arming the cavalry with carabines inſtead of 
lances ; and to this i invention, which filled the 
enemy with amazement, Grotius aſcribes the 
great facility with which they were overpower- 
ed; for the victory was gained entirely by the 
horſe, and the infantry arrived only in time 
to divide the ſpoil. : 


i 


Tux battle of Turnhout, through the great 
diſparity between the numbers of the ſlain on 
the oppoſite ſides, contributed more to exalt 
the character of Maurice, than any of his 
former atchievements. Nor was it military re- 
nown only which he acquired; he gave a ſtrik- 
ing proof likewiſe of his humanity in his treat- 
ment of the priſoners, whom he protected from 
all injury and violence with the utmoſt care, 
and many of whom recovered through the ten- 
| X 3 | . 
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der attention which: he beſtowed. He Kh) the 


boy of count Varas to the arehduke; and 


1597 6 


The ſi urpriſe 
of Amiens, 


nary a ne 


Albert on that occaſion aſſured him, that he 


would follow his generous example, and take 


effectual pains to prevent all cruelty and out- 
rage in the further e d of Wes War“. 85 


Tux loſs which Albert sines in the battle 
of Turnhout was ſoon afterwards compenſated 
by his acquiſition of Amiens, the capital of 


Picardy, and one of the ſtrongeſt and moſt im- 


portant towns in France. The citizens, who 


had been zealous partizans of the League, had 


lately ſubmitted to the king, upon condition 
that all their ancient privileges ſhould be pre- 
ſerved, and in particular, that they ſhould be 
allowed to guard the town themſelves, and | 
not be obliged to admit a garriſon of merce- 


» 
— 


TRE Wader of colt who were enrolled for 
bearing arms was between fourteen and fifteen 
thouſand ; but neither their diſcipline nor their 


vigilance correſponded to the danger to which 


they were expoſed from the neighbourhood of 
the Spaniards. They gave the ſame attention 
to their ordinary 8 as in the time of | 


- 


"S TOSS lib. vi. ab it initio. Thuanus, l li, exyiii, c. v. 
Bentivoglio, part iii. lib. Ui, 7 ON 
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peace; only a few were employed as penis 
and guards, and even theſe performed their 
e in the moſt negligent manner. 


Or this negligence, an governar 
of Dourlens, a brave and enterpriſing officer, 
had rind intelligence from one of the citi- 
zens , and he founded upon it a plan for tak- 
ing che city by ſurpriſe. Having communi- 
cated this plan to the archduke, and obtained 
his approbation, he collected from the neigh- 
bouring garriſons about three thouſand horſe 
and foot, which he judged to be ſufficient to 
carry it into execution . On the eleventh of 
March, he ſet out from Dourlens in the be- 
ginning of the night, and before ſun-riſe ar- 
rived at an hermitage about a quarter of a mile 
from Amiens. As ſoon as he perceived that 
the gate which lay next him was opened, he 
ſent forward ten or twelve of the moſt reſolute 
of his ſoldiers, with three officers, called d'Og- 
nano, La Croix, and Del Acro, diſguiſed like 
the peaſants of that country with long frocks, 
under which each of them had a brace of piſ- 
tols and a ford n., Three of n 


f He had been baniſhed on account of ſome crime, , h 


They conſiſted of eleven hundred Spaniards, five bun- 
dred Burgundians and Germans, four hundred Iriſh, two 


hundred Walloons, and nine hundred horſe. 
4. party 
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w—— apples. One of chem drove a waggon load- 
ed with large beams, and the reſt followed 
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party carried bags filled with fluts and 


ſlowly at a little diſtance. When the three 


firſt had paſſed the palliſades and approached 
the gate, one of them fell down as by accident, 
and ſcattered the nuts and apples; and while 
the guards, making game of the ſuppoſed pea- 
fant, were ſcrambling for the fruit, the waggon 


was driven under the gate. There it ſtopped, 
and Del Acro, by pulling an iron pin, quickly 


diſengaged the horſes. He then fired a piſtol, 
which was the ſign agreed upon, and he, and 
thoſe who were with him, falling with great 
fury upon the guard, killed moſt of them, and 

made themſelves maſters of the gate. The 


centinel upon the top of the gate-way, per- 


ceiving what had paſſed, attempted to. let down 


the portcullis; but it was ſuſpended by the 
beams and the waggon; and Portocarrero in 


the mean time brought forward his troops, and 
ruſhed into the town. The citizens, entirely . 


unprepared for this ſudden attack, were over- 


whelmed with aſtoniſhment and conſternation. 


Their reſiſtance was feeble and ill- conducted; 


and, after about a hundred of their number 


had fallen, they laid down their arms, and fuf- 


fered the enemy to take poſſeſſion of the 
town. 


Tas 
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Tux news of this diſaſter affected the French 
monarch in the moſt ſenſible manner, and 


greatly allayed the joy which his late triumph 
over the League was calculated to excite. He 


conſidered, that the Spaniards were, before 


this time, in poſſeſſion of Calais, one of the 


= 313 
0% 
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treſs on that _ 
occaſion. 


principal ſea-ports in his dominions ; and that 


by their preſent conqueſt they had opened a 
paſſage from the Netherlands, by which they 
_ could make incurſions to the gates of the ca- 


* 


pital. He was mortified by reflecting on the 


judgment which foreign nations muſt form of a 
prince, whoſe glory conſiſted chiefly in victories 
obtained over his own ſubjects; and he dread- 
ed, that the malcontents in his kingdom might 
take advantage of the preſent calamity, and re- 
kindle the' flames of civil war. He had la- 


boured for ſome time under bad health; not- 
withſtanding which, he broke off a courſe of 


medicine which had been preſcribed to him, 
and ſet out immediately for Corbie on the 


Somme, where, after conſulting with the mar- 


ſhal Biron and ſome other principal officers, he 
reſolved to poſtpone every other object of his 


attention to the recovery of Amiens. He then 


ordered Biron, to inveſt the town with ſuch 


forces as he could draw from the neighbouring 


> About thres leagues higher than Amiens. 
garriſons, 
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garriſons, and returned to Paris to haſten the 
preparations neger to zafure ſucceſs, it: 


Hexzy knew that the moſt vigorous exertion | 


of his activity was requiſite on this occaſion, 


and he laboured with unceaſing ardour, till, 
beſides raiſing a numerous. army, he had col- 
lected, from every quarter of his dominions, 


proviſions and military ſtores proportioned to 


the difficulty of his intended enterpriſe. He 


concluded at this time a new alliance with the 


queen of England and the States of Holland ; 
in conſequence of which the former ſent him 


four thouſand troops, and the latter furniſhed 


him with a conſiderable ſum of money, beſides 
engaging to make a powerful diverſion of the 
Spaniſh forces in the Netherlands. Having 
ſent off his troops to Amiens before him, as faſt 
as they were raiſed, he found, on his return 
thither in the beginning of June, that the ſiege 
was already far advanced. Biron, prompted by 
his natural ardour, and piqued by a ſaying. 
which had dropt from the king, that his affairs 


almoſt never proſpered where he was not pre- 


ſent, had exerted the moſt indefatigable vigi- 
lance and induſtry. He had rendered the 
blockade complete, by drawing ſtrong lines of 
circumvallation round the town, and had be- 
gun to make his approaches to the walls. 

Henry 
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| Henry approved highly of every thing that by age 
had done, and in order to pacify his reſentment, ym 
en him al to retain Nn _— Ewen 8 


As the e; of the troops Was Lestä sere 
Aer by thoſe which the king had brought 
with him, and by the arrival of the Engliſh 

forces, the operations of the ſiege were carried 
on with redoubled ardour and alacrity ; but the 
Progreſs of the aſſailants was retarded greatly 
beyond what had been expected, by the invin- 
cible bravery and unremitted vigilance of the 
governor and garriſon, who diſputed every inch 
of ground with matchleſs intrepidity, and in the 
numberleſs fallies which they made, put _— 
; eden ge of _ ade to the ſword. 


, By cheſs ſallies cheil own number was cofifi- 
derably diminiſhed, and i in one of them Porto- 


carrero was killed. The defence however was 
ſtill conducted with the ſame ſkill and ſpirit as 
before by the marquis de Montenegro, a Nea» © 
politan of the family of Caraffa, and the king 
had reaſon to deſpair of being able to finiſh his i 
enterpriſe before the arrival of the en . OS 
from the Netherlands. 8 A 


Tn 3 Was ſenſible that it was 0 nn 


| great importance to Philip' 8 intereſt to preſerve „lte 1 
| poſſeſſion the, fiege, : 
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— into a treaty of peace with the French monarch, 
or proſecute the war; and he could not have 
exerted himſelf with greater activity in making 
the preparations neceſſary to raiſe the ſiege. 
But his levies, as well as all his other prepara- 
tions, had been carried on ſlowly, through the 
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extreme difficulty which he found in procuring 


money. The deſtruction of the fleet and ſtores 


at Cadiz had contributed not a little to increaſe 


that diſorder which had fo long prevailed in 
the king's finances. For ſeveral years Philip. 


had been in the practice of borrowing large 


ſums from the Italian and Flemiſh merchants, 
for which he had agreed to pay them an exor- © 


bitant intereſt, and had mortgaged certain 


branches of his revenue. The inconveniences. 
ariſing from thence had become intolerable, 


and he was determined to deliver himſelf from 
them at once, whatever ſhould be the conſe- 
quence. He had accordingly publiſhed an 
edit in the month of November of the pre- 


ceding year, declaring all the contracts by 
which he had ſequeſtered his revenue to be 


null and void; and alleging, as an excuſe for 
this ſtep, that, through the unfair advantages 
which had been taken of his diſtreſs, he had 


reaſon to dread, that unleſs ſome remedy were 
immediately applied, all his labours i in behalf 


of 
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- Pha * as little 3 to be ſatisfied 
with the prudence, as with the juſtice, of this 


of Chriſtendom and the true religion would be BOOK 
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expedient. © His annual revenue, though .now 


freed from all incumbrances, was inſufficient to 


defray the enormous expence of the preſent 


war. It was till neceſſary for him, while the 


war continued, to borrow money; but no mer- 


_ chants either in Genoa or Antwerp, where it 


had been uſually found, could be perſuaded to 
advance it; and it was this cauſe chiefly which 


had ſo long retarded the archduke's Prepare 
tions for the relief of Amiens. | 


TIE blothade of that city had * 51 
in April, and it was the end of Auguſt before 


he could begin his march. At that time he 


of Amiens. 


ſet out with an army of more than five and 


twenty thouſand men, and arrived within ſight 
of the French camp about the middle of Sep- 
tember. As his infantry was greatly ſuperior 


to that of the enemy, he reſolved to offer battle; 


and from the well-known temper of the French 
monarch, he doubted not that his challenge 
would be accepted. But Henry being diſtruſt- 


ful of his infantry, the greateſt part of which 


1 Grotivs, lib. v. 


conſiſted 


$33 
5 0 — 5 K conſiſted of raw troops, readily complied with 
* the advice of the duke de Mayenne, whom he 
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had brought with him to the ſiege, and reſolved 
to remain within his lines. The archduke ad- 
vanced towards him, with his army drawn up 


in order of battle; but when he perceived that 
the king's reſolution was unalterably fixed, that 
he was well prepared for his defence, and that 


his entrenchments were every where ſtrongly 


fortified, he defpaired of being able to effectu- 
ate his purpoſe, and returned to the Nether- 


lands. In a few days after his retreat, the 


Progreſs of 
the war in 
the Nether- 
lands, 


End of 
Avguſ, 


marquis de Montenegro, with the approbation 
of the archduke, conſented to capitulate, and 


received from Henry the moſt honourable 


terms * . 


\ DvrinG the greateſt part of the ſiege of 
'Amiens, nothing memorable was tranſacted in 
the Netherlands; but as the archduke had, in 
order to fill up his army, almoft drained the 


provinces of troops, he had no ſooner begun 


His march, than prince Maurice, having aſ- 


ſembled between twelve and thirteen thouſand 


horſe and foot, laid ſiege to Rhinberg, and in 


a few days obliged it to capitulate, though the 


garriſon amounted to a thouſand men. He 
next reduced the town of Meurs with the ſame 


* D'Avila, lib. xv. Bentivoglio, part iii. lib. iv, 


facility, 
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facility. After which, having paſſed the Rhine, 3 OD 
he made himſelf maſter of Grol, Brevort, and wy 
ſeveral other places, and then directed his 3 
march towards Lingen, the only fortified town dember. 
which remained in poſſeſſion of the Spaniards + 
on the north ſide of the Rhine. Both the town 

and caſtle of Lingen were commanded by 
count Frederic of Heremberg, with a garrifon 1 
of ſix or ſeven hundred men; and the count * 
made, for ſome time, a vigorous and ſpirited 
defences But the prince, after his batteries 
were ready to begin to play, having ſent him a 
ſummons to ſurrender on honourable terms, 
with an intimation, that as this was the firſt 
ſummons, ſo he might be aſſured that it would 
be the laſt; Heremberg conſidered, that his 
perſeverance muſt be attended with the deſtruc- 
tion of the garriſon, and therefore agreed to rhe | 

terms en | 


ALL theſe eee were aichieved in leſs 
than three months. In thoſe of Grol and Bre- 
vort, places ſituated in a marſhy ſoil, Maurice, 
encountered difficulties which required a vi- 
gorous exertion of his ſuperior talents to ſur- 
mount ; but 'as no peculiar or ſtriking circum- 
ſtances are recorded by the cotemporary hiſto- 
rians, I have not thought it neceſſary to deſcend 
to a particular detail. The acquiſition of fo 
many frontier towns was of great importance to 
| e the 
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BOOK the United Provinces, as they were thereby de- 
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. livered from the incurſions of the Spaniſh gar- 
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1598. 
Negocia- 
tions for 
peace, 


riſons, by which the inhabitants of the adjacent 


country had been kept under perpetual alarms; 


and the States, deeply ſenſible of this advan- 
tage, teſtified their gratitude to prince Maurice, 
by conferring on him and on his poſterity the 
rich ſeigniory of Lingen and its dependencies. 


Tusk tranſactions happened towards the 
end of the year one thouſand five hundred and 
ninety- ſeven; and the following was diſtin- 


guiſhed by a negociation which was ſet on foot 


for the eſtabliſhment of peace between France 


and Spain. Neither Philip nor Henry had de- 


rived from the war thoſe advantages, by the 


proſpect of which they had been allured, and 
both of them had powerful motives for deſir- 

ing that it might be ſpeedily brought to a con- 
cluſion. Philip's eyes were now opened to the 


vanity of thoſe flattering dreams 'of conqueſt 
by which he had been ſo long deluded. His 
acquiſitions in France had coſt him more than 


they were worth; and beſides the expence of 


making them, they were much more than coun- 


terbalanced by the loſſes which year after year 


he had ſuffered in the Netherlands. His fi- 


nances, as has been already mentioned, were in 
extreme diſorder ; his credit was ruined by the 


late violation of * faith ; his troops in many 


places 
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places of the Low Countries: had mutinied BOOK 


again, on account of their want of pay; and 


if the war ſhould continue for another cam 


paign, he thought it not improbable that the 
greater part of them would refuſe to march 
againſt the enemy. From his advanced age, 
and broken health, he had reaſon to believe 


that his death was not far diſtant, and he 


dreaded the fatal conſequences which might 
ariſe from leaving his ſon, who was hardly ar- 
rived at the age of manhood, involved in war 


with a prince ſo powerful and enterpriſing as 


the king of France. 


Prack was no tek deſirable to Henry than 


to Philip; thoſe wounds under which his king= 


dom had bled for ſo many years, were ſtill un- 
cloſed, and numberleſs diſtempers prevailed in 
almoſt every quarter, to which no effectual re- 


medy could be applied during the continuance 
of the war. 


Wulrx, for theſe reaſons, both princes were 
alike defirous of peace, neither of them would 
yield; ſo far to his antagoniſt as to be the firſt 
to propoſe it. But the ſovereign pontiff, as the 
father of all catholic princes, and the common 
friend of the two contending monarchs, acted 
the part of mediator between them; and Cle- 


ment diſcovered on this occaſion a degree of 


Vor. III. bh bk | zeal 


XXIV. 
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The pops 
mediates bee 
tween the 
contending 
monarchs, 
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zeal and prudence, allah juſtly entitled TEL 


—— to that high reſpect in which his character 


1598. 


Oppoſition 


to peace by 
Elizabeth 
and the 
States. 


was held by his cotemporaries. At his requeſt, 


it was agreed by the two kings, that a con- 


greſs ſnould be held at Vervins, a town in Pi- 
cardy, near the confines of Hainault. The pre- 
ſidents de Bellievre and Sillery were appointed | 


plenipotentiaries by Henry ; and Ricardotto 
and Baptiſta Taſſis, by Philip. Alexander de 
Medici, the cardinal legate, likewiſe repaired 
thither, and in the- mon h of n the 
conferences were begun. 


Tus conferences were matter of great an- 


xiety to the States of Holland, as they could 
not doubt that a principal motive which had 


determined Philip to diſengage himſelf from 


the war with France, was, that he might be at 
liberty to employ his whole ſtrength againſt 


the confederated provinces. They were not 


without ſuſpicions likewiſe, that the queen of 
England would embrace the preſent oppor- 
tunity of delivering herſelf from the Spanifh 
war, and were therefore much diſquieted at the 


apprehenſions of being left without an ally to 


ſupport them. But they were ſoon delivered 
from their fears with regard to the conduct of 


Elizabeth, who being entirely convinced that 


the intereſt and. ſafety of their infant republic 
were inſeparable from her own, gave them 


freſh 


py — — — — 2 
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freſh aſſurances of the continuance of her friend- BOOK 


ſhip. 


Tur French monarch no ſooner agreed to 
the pope's propoſal of a congreſs, than he ſent 
an intimation of it to his allies, and expreſſed 
his deſire, that, if poſſible, a general peace 
might be eſtabliſhed, in which they, as well as 
himſelf, might be comprehended. But nei- 
ther Elizabeth nor the States were diſpoſed 
to liſten to his advice. The latter were 
were well aſſured that no conſideration would 
perſuade Philip to treat with them as a free 


— 
1598. 


ſtate, and they were unalterably determined 


never to acknowledge him for their ſovereign. 


Elizabeth, who had on different occaſions ex- 
perienced the great advantage which ſhe de- 
rived from her alliance with them, was no leſs 


ſolicitous than themſelves that they ſhould 
maintain their independence; and ſhe believed, 
that, while they maintained it, ſhe ſhould have 
ho great reaſon to dread the power of Philip. 
She was concerned however at the proſpect of 
loſing ſo uſeful an ally as the king of France, 
and ſent Sir Robert Ceeil and Mr. Herbert, 
who were accompanied by Juſtin de Naſſau 
and the celebrated Barnevelt, from the States, 
to remonſtrate with Henry againſt the Peace. 


Tur: able negociators left no argument un 
touched that could difſuade him from his pur- 


d © pole : 
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poſe : they reminded him of the Aba into 


vhich he had lately entered with the queen and 


1398. 


N the States, and of the aſſiſtance which on dif- 


ferent occaſions they had afforded him. They 


repreſented the danger to which he expoſed 
himſelf by treating with a prince who had given 


ſo many ſtriking proofs of inſincerity; and 
they offered to furniſh him with a large ſupply 


of forces, beſides money, and a numerous fleet, 


for the recovery of Calais, and the farther pro- 
ſecution of the war, 


Hzxkr replied, that no alliance which he 
had formed with the queen or the States, could 


be reaſonably interpreted as an obligation on 


him unneceſſarily to prolong the war, which he 
was perſuaded would ſoon prove the utter ruin 
of his kingdom. He expreſſed in ſtrong terms 
his gratitude for the friendſhip which they had 
ſhewn him, and aſſured them, that no peace 
which he ſhould conclude with Spain, would 
prevent him from making a ſuitable return. 
From the manner of life to which he had been 


ſo long inured, Joined to the provocations 


which kir had received from Philip, they might 
believe, that it was not an averſion to the war, 


but the neceſſity of peace, that had determined 


him to embrace a meaſure ſo repugnant to the 
inclination of his friends. The diſorders which 
prevailed in his dominions were ſuch, that if 


the 
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would ſoon become incurable, and theſe re- = 
| "5 


medies could not be applied in the time of war; 
but peace, he hoped, would quickly reſtore 
his kingdom to its native ſtrength and vigour; 
when, inſtead of being a burden upon his 
allies, as he had hitherto been, he would be 


able, and they ſhould find him willing, not: 


only to repay with intereſt the obligations which 


they had laid him under, but to defend and 


protect them, and the reſt of Europe, againſt 


the exorbitant , ambition of the king of 


Spain. 


Tunis apology, delivered with that irreſiſtible 


force of natural eloquence, by which Henry 


was eminently diſtinguiſhed, made a ſtrong im- 


preſſion upon the minds of the Engliſh and 
Dutch ambaſſadors : they could -not doubt of 
the truth of what they had heard ; and: before 
their departure, they had the candour to ac- 


knowledge, that as the-peace which he was 


about to conclude was neceſſary for France, fo 
it might be found in the iſſue highly beneficial 


to the other European powers, Henry ſent 


ambaſſadors to England and Holland to en- 


force what he had ſaid on this occaſion, and 


ſtill continued as formerly on terms of cordial 


_ friendſhip both with Elizabeth and the States. 
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Tux treaty of peace was ſoon after brought 


t to the deſired concluſion l. Several difficulties 


16908. 
Concluſion 
of peace on 
th 2d of 
May. 225 


Philip 
transters the 
Netherlands 
to Iſabella 
and Albert, 


occurred during the courſe of the conferences, 
which were removed through the diſintereſted 
zeal and great authority of the pope and the 


cardinal legate ; and at length, upon Henry's 


reſigning his claim to Cambray, Philip con- 
ſented, though with great reluctance, to give 
up Calais, Andres, Dourlens, and all the other 
towns in France, which he had acquired at the 
expence of ſo much blood and treaſure ®. 
PiLir had been the more ſolicitous to put 
an end to the war, on account of a ſcheme 
which he had conceived, after the diſappoint- 
ment of his views in France, of transferring the 


ſovereignty of the Netherlands to his eldeſt daugh- 


ter Iſabella, whom he intended to give in mar- 
riage to the archduke. And to embrace this 
meaſure, he was prompted, partly by his affection 


for the Infanta, one of the moſt accompliſned 


women of the age, and partly by his eſteem 
for Albert, whom, of all the princes in Europe, 
he deemed the moſt worthy of ſo illuſtrious an 
alliance. ; 1 


1 At Vervins. | | : 

= Bentivoglio, part iii. lib. iv. p. 464. Sully, lib. ix, 
D*Avila, towards the concluſion. Thuanus, lib, cxx. ſect. i. 
and v.; and Camden, p. 760, & c. Miniana, lib. x. 
cap. xii. 0 8 
Bur 
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and her future huſband made him deſirous of 3 | 


procuring for them ſome ſovereign eſtabliſh- 
ment, he could not, without reluctance, reſolve 
to ſeparate from the body of his empire ſo rich 
a portion of his hereditary dominions. To 
the troops and money of the Netherlands, 'the 
late emperor and himſelf had been greatly in- 


debted for moſt of their victories over their 


enemies in France and Germany; and it had 


1598. 
His "IN 'ibe= . 
rations on 


this ſubject. 


been the Netherlands chiefly, which, by their 


ſituation in the heart of Europe, had rendered 
them formidable to the ſeveral European 


powers, and enabled them ſo long to maintain 


the tranquillity of their other dominions. The 


_ preſervation indeed of theſe provinces had, for 


many years, proved a perpetual drain for the 


wealth of the Spaniſh monarchy ; but it was 


_ doubtful whether, if they were disjointed from 
it, they would not be found as great a burden 
as ever, ſince it would ſtill be incumbent on 


the king to ſupport the archduke in his new 


ſovereignty, againſt the attempts of his ene- 


mies in the revolted provinces. 


Tusk conſiderations were urged with great 
warmth by the count de Fuentes, in order to 


diſſuade Philip from the proſecution of his de- 


ſign. But ſome others of his counſellors, and par- 


ticularly the count de Caſtel-Rodrigo, in whom 


L. 4 he 
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he repoſed the greateſt confidence, were at no 


—— leſs pains to confirm him in it, by reprefent- 


1548. 


ing, that the ſeparation propoſed, inftead of 
leſſening, would ſerve to augment the rength 


and vigour of the Spaniſh 5 


ce Taz ada 10 remote Kel the 
ſeat of government, and' the laws of that coun- 
try, and the language, character, and manners 


of the people, were ſo extremely different from 


thoſe of Spain, that it would be for ever found 
impracticable to preſerve them in obedience, 
Their averſion to a foreign dominion, and 
eſpecially that of Spain, was inſurmountable ; 
the abſence and diſtance of the king had been 
the cauſe of that inveterate rebellion which had 
furniſhed employment to his armies for almoſt 


' forty years, and no other effectual means could 


be deviſed either to reconcile the provinces 
which had already revolted, or to prevent the 


reſt from imitating their example, but to give 


them a ſoyereign of their own, who, by reſid- 


ing among them, might conciliate and ſecure 
their affections. It was true, that, without the 
aſſiſtance of the queen of England, the rebels 


muſt long ere now have laid down their arms; 
but if with the feeble aid which they had re- 
ceived from a queen engroſſed with domeſtic 
cares, and tottering on her throne, they had 
been able for fo many years not only to de- 


fend 


bh. ed * 
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fend themſelves, bur to carry on an offenſive B ©; 0 * 


fucceſsful war, how much reaſon was there to 


_ dread the confequences that muſt follow, if the 


Britiſh crowns were united, as they would 
ſoon be, on the head of a prince in the vigour 


of life, who being free from the embarraſſments 


of a diſputed title, grould have full leiſure to 


give attention to foreign affairs. From jealouſy 


of the king, the neighbouring princes would 


never ceaſe to ſupport the rebellion, and fo- 


ment the diſcontents of his Flemiſh ſubjects ; 
but if the Netherlands were diſunited from the 
Spaniſh monarchy, arid erected into a ſeparate 


and independent ſtate, the cauſe of that jea- 


louſy would be removed ; it would become the 


intereſt of France and Britain, and the other 


neighbouring powers, to lend their aſſiſtance to 


extinguiſn the war; and even the revolted 
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ſtates would, in order to ſecure internal tran- 
quillity, chuſe to return to their ancient union 


with the Southern Provinces.” 


By theſe arguments, which coincided with Eis dee of 
abdication. 


Philip's inclination, he was confirmed in his 
deſign; and on the ſixth of May he ſigned the 
deed of abdication; in which, after declaring 


his reſolution to give the Infanta in marriage 


to the arehduke, he reſigned the ſovereignty of 


the Netherlands, and of che county of Burgun- 
dy, to that princely to be enjoyed conjunctly 


by 
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by her and her future huſband ; and . their 
deceaſe, by the heirs of the marriage, whether 
male or female, according to the eſtabliſed 
rules of hereditary. ſucceſſion. 


Bur it was provided, that in caſe this ſove- 
reignty ſhould devolve to a female, ſhe ſhould 
marry either the king or the prince of Spain. 
That neither any prince nor princeſs deſcended 


from the Infanta, ſhould marry without the 


conſent of the king of Spain; and that in de- 


fault of iſſue, the Netherlands ſhould be re- 


How receiv- 
ed in the 
Nether- 
lands, 


united to the Spaniſh monarchy. By other ar- 
ticles, it was ſtipulated that the new ſovereigns 
ſhould prevent their ſubjects from trading to 
the Indies; that they ſhould, before their ad- 
miſſion, take an oath to permit the exerciſe of 
no other religion but the catholic, within their 
dominions; and in caſe they ſhould fail in the 
execution of this, or any other article, it was 
declared that the ſovereignty transferred ſhould 
immediately return to the crown of Spain. 


Tris deed was immediately tranſmitted to 
the archduke; and ſoon afterwards the States 
of the ſouthern provinces agreed to accept of 


the archduke and the Infanta for their ſove- 


reigns, with the conditions which the deed 
contained; being well pleaſed to be delivered, 


as they expected to be, from the yoke of Spain, 
| which 
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which they had found ſo 3 and into- T- 


lerable. 


Bur although this event gave great ſatisfac- 
tion to the people ſubject to the Spaniſh go- 


vernment, it was not likely to produce any 


change in the ſentiments or conduct of their 
neighbours in the United Provinces. The new 
ſovereigns, ſaid the confederates, whom Philip 
has appointed, will be ſovereigns in name only 
and appearance, but not in reality. They will 
be utterly unable to ſupport themſelves with- 
out the aſſiſtance of the Spaniſh arms. They 
will depend on Spain as much as any Spaniſh 
governor or regent ; and the Spaniards will ſtill 
continue to exerciſe, as formerly, an unlimit- 
ed influence in the government. In the deed 
of abdication, the Netherlands are treated, not 


— 
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as a free and independent ſtate, but as 'a fief of 
the Spaniſh monarchy ; and from the advanced 


age of the Infanta v, together with the condi- 


tions of the deed of abdication, it was evident 


that the preſent meaſure could be meant only 


as a temporary expedient, intended to amuſe 
the people of the ſouthern provinces, and not 
as a fixed and permanent eſtabliſhment, But 


whatever was the king's intention in this mea- 


ſure, and whether the ſovereignty now tranſ- 


m Thirty-two, 
| ferred, 
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the United Provinces to maintain their liberty, 
in oppoſition to whatever attempts might be 
made to deprive them of it * the king of e 
or the archduke of Auſtria !. 


ALRERT was in the mean time employed i 1 
preparing to ſet out for Madrid; but having 
been detained in the Low-Countries much 
longer than he expected, by a new mutiny of 
his troops, he had juſt begun his journey 


when he received intelligence of the death of 


Hineſs and 
death of 


the wee 


Fon more than two years this prince had 


been extremely afflicted with the gout; to 
which had been lately added, a hectic fever, 


and a dropſy. Finding his ſtrength ſo much 


decayed, that he could not expect to live above 
a few weeks, he ordered his attendants to tranſ- 
port him from Madrid to the Eſcurial; and 


' when his phyſicians ſignified to him their ap- 


5 prehenſions, that he would not be able to en- 


dure the fatigue : * but I am reſolved, he 3 
ſwered, to accompany my funeral to my tomb.“ 


Upon his arrival at the Eſcurial, the gout re- 


turned with redoubled violence, both in his 


» Yan Meteren, Grotius, &c. 


feet 


* þ * 
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feet and hands; and ſoon afterwards, ſerera BiGam 
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impoſthumes gathered in his knees and breaſt, wn 


| which occaſioned the moſt excruciating pain. 


He was in ſome meaſure relieved by laying the 


impoſthumes open. But another more into- 


lerable diſtreſs ſucceeded. The matter of his 


ſores was of the moſt purulent and nauſeous 


nature, and ſwarms of lice were engendered in 
it, from which no application, and no care or 


pains could deliver him. In this dreadful con- 
dition, he lay in a ſupine poſture, for more than 
fifty days; during which time he exhibited a 
ſtriking diſplay of patience, firmneſs of mind, 
and reſignation to his fate. He gave proof of 


the ſincerity of his religious profeſſion, by prac- 


tiſing with great zeal and aſſiduity, thoſe ſuper- 


ſtitious obſervances, which the church of Rome 
preſcribes, as the means of procuring accept- 


ance with the deity. He ſeemed inclined like- 
* wiſe to make atonement for ſome ſeverities 
which he had exerciſed, and ordered ſeveral 


priſoners to be releaſed, and their effects re- 
ſtored o. 8 | 


Amour two days before his death, having 
ſent for his ſon, and his daughter Iſabella, he 
diſcourſed to them of the vanity of human 


greatneſs, delivered many ſalutary counſels for 


o Among theſe was the wife of Antonio Perez, | 


8 | the 
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the nieren of cheic Sominions, and ex- 


H horted them with much earneſtneſs, to culti- 
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vate and maintain the catholic faith. When 
they had left him, he gave directions for his 


funeral; and ordered his coffin to be brought 


into his chamber, and placed within his view; 
ſoon after which his ſpeech failed, and he ex- 


pired on the thirteenth of September, in the 


His ehatac- 
der. 


ſeventy-ſecond year of his age, and the forty- 
third of his reign “. 


No character was ever drawn by different 
hiſtorians in more oppoſite colours than that of 
Philip; and yet, conſidering the length and 
activity of his reign, there is none which it 
ſhould ſeem would be more eaſy to aſcer- 
tain. From the facts recorded in the preced- 


| ing hiſtory, we cannot doubt that he poſſeſſed, 


in an eminent degree, penetration, vigilance, 
and a capacity for government. His eyes were 
continually open upon every part of his exten- 
ſive dominions. He entered into every branch 
of adminiſtration ; watched over the conduct 
of his miniſters with unwearted attention; and 
in his choice both of them and of his generals, 
diſcovered a conſiderable ſhare of ſagacity. He 
had at all times a compoſed and ſettled coun- 
tenance, and pever appeared to be either elated 


P Miniana, lib. x. cap xiv, Thuanus, lib, exx. ſeR. xiv. 


or 
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rious, and his looks and demeanour were haugh- wu 


ty and ſevere ; yet among his Spaniſh ſubjects, 


he was of eaſy acceſs; liſtened patiently to their 


repreſentations and complaints ; and where his 


ambition and. bigotry did not interfere, was 


generally willing to redreſs their grievances. 


When we have ſaid thus much in his praiſe, we 
have ſaid all that juſtice requires, or truth per- 
mits. It is indeed impoſſible to ſuppoſe that 


he was inſincere in his zeal for religion. But 


as his religion was of the moſt corrupt kind. 
it ſerved to increaſe the natural depravity of his 
diſpoſition; and not only allowed, but even 
prompted him to commit the moſt odious and 
ſhocking crimes. Although a prince in the 
bigotted age of Philip might be perfuaded 
that the intereſt of religion would be advanced 
by falſehood and perſecution; yet it might be 
expected, that, in a virtuous prince, the ſen- 
timents of honour, and humanity would, on 
| ſome occaſions, triumph over the diftates of 


ſuperſtition : but of this triumph, there occurs 


not a ſingle inſtance. in the reign of Philip; 
who, without heſitation, violated his moſt ſa- 
cred obligations as often as religion, afforded 
him a pretence ; and under that pretence exer- 


ciſed for many years the moſt unrelenting 


cruelty, without reluctance or remorſe. His 
Ss ambition, 


* 
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—— ment, which was implacable; his arbitrary 
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temper, which would ſubmit to no controul; 


concurred with his bigotted zeal for the catho- 
lie religion, and carried the ſanguinary ſpirit, 
which that religion was calculated to inſpire, 


do a greater height in Philip, than it ever at- 
tained in any other prince of _ or of hs | 
_— or ſucceeding age. 


Sous hiſtorians have diſtinguiſhed this prince 
by the title of Philip the prudent *, and have 
repreſented him as the wiſeſt, as well as the 


moſt religious prince, that ever filled the Spa- 


niſh throne. But it is queſtionable, whether 


he be entitled to praiſe on account of his 


prudence, any more than on account of his 
religion. In the beginning of his reign, he 
diſcovered great caution in his military enter- 
priſes; and on ſome occaſions, made even 
greater preparations than were neceſſary to in- 


ſure ſucceſs. But his ambition, his reſent- 


ment, and his abhorrence of the proteſtants 


were too violent to ſuffer him to act con- 


formably to the dictates of ſound policy and 
prudence. He might have prevented the re- 
volt of his Dutch and Flemiſh ſubjects, if, 


 Eldifcreto, 
| after 
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offer 'the-reformaziber/ in dhe Netherlarid: wad pOOk ; 
ſuppreſſed by the dutcheſs of Parma, he hal- 
left the reins of government in the hands of ow 
that wiſe princeſs, and had not ſent fo odious | 
a tyrant as the duke of Alva to enſlave them. 

He might, after the defeat of the prince of 


Orange, have riveted the chains of ſlavery 
about their necks, and gradually accuſtom- 
ed them to the yoke; if, by engaging in too 
many expenſive enterpriſes, he had not ex- 
hauſted his exchequer, and made it in ſome 
meaſure neceſſary. for Alva to impoſe the taxes 
of the tenth and twentieth pennies, for the 
maintenance of his troops. He might, through- 
the great abilities of the duke of Parma, have 
again reduced the revolted provinces to obe- 
dience, if he had not conceived the wild am- 
bition of ſubduing England, and acquiring f 
the ſovereignty of France. His armies in the 
latter part of his reign were never ſufficiently 
numerous to execute the various enterpriſes 
which he undertook; yet they were much 
more numerous than he was able to ſupport. 
Few years paſſed in which they did not mu- 
tiny for want of pay. And Philip ſuffered 
greater prejudice from the diſorders and devaſta- 
tion which his own troops committed, than 
he received from the arms of his enemies. 
Againſt his attempts on England and France, 
his wiſeſt counſellors remonſtrated in the 
Wa. . Z ſtrongeſt 
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ſtrongeſt terms. And prudence certainly Ke. 


\ —— quired that, previouſly-to any attack upon the 
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dominions of others, he ſhould' have ſecured 
poſſeſſion of his own. Yet ſo great was his 
illufion, that rather than delay the execution 
of thoſe ſchemes which his reſentment and 
ambition had ſuggeſted, he choſe to run the 


riſk of loſing the fruits of all the victories 


which the duke of Parma had obtained; and 


having left defenceleſs the provinces which 
had ſubmitted to his authority, he thereby af- 


forded an opportunity to the revolted provin- 
ces, of eſtabliſhing their power, on ſo firm a 
foundation, as could not be ſhaken by the 
whole ſtrength of the Spaniſh monarch, exert- 
ed againſt it for r more than fifty years. 


. By his firſt wife, Mary of Portugal, Philip had no other 
iſſue but Don Carlos; and by his ſecond, Mary of England, 
he had none. Iſabella, daughter of Henry II. of France, 
bore him two daughters, Iſabella Clara-Eugenia, and Ca- 
therine; the former of whom was married to the archduke 


Albert; and the latter to Emanuel-Philibert, duke of Sa- 


voy, His fourth: wife, Anne of Auſtria, daughter of the / 


emperor Feidinand, and of Philip's own ſiſter Mary, brought 
him three ſons and one daughter, who all died young, ex- 
cept Philip, who ſucceeded him. 


If the reader incline to enter more particularly into the 
private life and character of Philip, than has been thought 
proper in the general hiſtory of his reign, he will meet with - 
ſeveral intereſting anecdotes, in the prince of Orange's & po. 
logy, of which an abſtract is ſubjoined. 
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6 . prince of Orange 1 his a arent, 
which is addreſſed to the confederated "Tt 


States, with obſerving, that being conſcious of 
having devoted his life and fortune to the ſer- 
vice of the Netherlands, it afforded him great 
Joy to reflect upon the teſtimony given to his 

fidelity and zeal, in that barbarous Proſcription 
which had been publiſhed againſt him by the 

king of Spain. * I have feaſon likewiſe,” 
continued he, © to rejoice at the opportunity 
which is thus preſented to me, to vindicate my 
conduct from thoſe malignant imputations, 
which have been caſt upon it by certain ig- 
noble hirelings; and which are repeated and 
ſet forth in the blackeſt colours in this Pro- 
ſcription. For I am not accuſed at this time 
by any of thoſe obſcure libellers, to whom 1 
have ever thought it beneath my dignity to 
reply; but by a great and powerful prince, 
who intends, through my fides, to wound, and 
if poſſible to deſtroy, the — I can 
ü with 
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ever been my praftice,” either to Prat 


acquainted with my paſt life, whether it has 

myſelf 
or to cenſure others. And I muſt likewiſe ap- 
peal to you and to the world, whether now, 
when I am accuſed of ingratitude, infidelity, 
and hypocriſy, compared to a Judas and a Cain, 
called a rebel, a traitor, a diſturber of the pub- 
lic peace, and an enemy to mankind; and 
when both pecuniary and Honorary rewards are 


| promiſed to thoſe who ſhall ſlay or murder me; 
whether after this, the duty which I o to 


myſelf, and to you who have repoſed in me 
ſuch unlimited confidence, does not call upon 
me to ſay what I can conſiſtently with truth, to 
prove the malice and falſehood of my accuſer ? 
If you know his repreſentation of my conduct to 
be juſt, you will-ſhut-your ears againſt the de- 
fence which I am about to offer; but if you 
have known me from my youth to be more 
faithful, and chaſte, and virtuous, than the Au- 
thor of this infamous Proſcription, I ſhall ex- 


pect that you will attend favourably to what I 


{hall advance, and deliver judgment in vindi- 
dication of we A * WRGCORCR.”" 


ce Tun firſt crime ab which I am KOO in 
his Proſcription, is ingratitude ; and a recital- 
is made of favours beſtowed on me by the king 


himſelf, and the —— his father; to the 
latter 


AEN DI x. 
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latter of whom, it is ſaid, I owed my Tudeettion APPEND. : 


to the late prince of Orange; and to the for- 


mer, my having been admitted into the order 


of the Golden Fleece, and appointed a coun- 
ſellor of ſtate, and governor of the provinces 
of Fan Zealand, Utrecht, d Bur gundy. 


ce Nor man reſpects more than Ido the me- 
mory of the emperor, and I reflect with much 
ſatisfaction on the many proofs of attachment 
which I received from him. But the neceſſity 
which I am laid under to vindicate my cha- 
racter, obliges me to obſerve, that of the ſort 
of favours which are objected to me, I never 
received any from the emperor; but on the con- 
trary ſuffered great loſs and prejudice in his 
ſervice. With reſpect to my ſucceflion to the 
inheritance bequeathed to me by my couſin, 
the late prince of Orange, it is impoſſible to 
conceive any ground for alleging that I was at 


all indebted for it to the emperor. My right 


to that inheritance was indiſputable ; nor was 


there ever any prince or private perſon; who 
pretended to call in queſtion its validity. 
Would not the empetor have been juſtly ac- 
cuſed of tyranny and injuſtice, if he had pre- 


vented me from enjoying it? And does my 


accuſer reckon it an inſtance ef goodneſs in a 


prince, merely not to defraud and op his 
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BE... as Europe knows what important ſer- 
vices the emperor received from the prince my 
kinſman ; who commanded his armies; extend- 


ed his dominions, and died at his feet. Had 


the emperor employed his power to diſappoint 
the laſt will of one who had ſerved him with fo 
much fidelity and ſucceſs, would he not have 
involved his name in perpetual infamy ? Be- 


ſides, that even although he had inclined to 


act a part ſo unworthy of his character, yet of 
the moſt valuable part of that inheritance he 
could not have deprived me, as it lies within 
the territory of the king of France, on whom 
alone I depend for the ſecure poſſeſſion of it. 


But even allowing that what is ſaid of my ob- 
ligations to the emperor were true, yet the king 


of Spain is ſurely not intitled to reproach me 
with it; who, in contempt of all law and juſ- 
tice, has, to the utmoſt of his power, endea- 
voured to deprive me of the inheritance in 


queſtion, and rendered ineffectual that kind- 


neſs of the emperor, for my unmindfulneſs of 
which he accuſes me of ingratitude. 


L GRATITUDE, in the opinion of this prince, £ 
ought not to be confined to the perſon by whom 


favours have been beſtowed, but ought to ex- 
tend likewiſe to his deſcendants : and it is be- 
cauſe I have oppoſed the ſon, whoſe father was 
my benefactor, that I am deemed ungrateful. 

2 Let 
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Let him apply this golden rule to his own con- 
duct, as he has applied it to mine; and he will 
then perceive which of us is guilty of ingrati- 
tude. Maximilian was the firft of the' family 
of Auſtria, who came into the Netherlands. 
And no perſon acquainted with hiſtory is ig- 
norant of the important obligations which that 
emperor received from my kinſman count Egel- 
bert of Naſſau; by whom he was powerfully 
ſupported againſt Lewis the eleventh of France; 
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by whom the people who had rebelled againſt 


him were ſubdued ; and by whom likewiſe he 


recovered his liberty, of which the jealouſy 


of the Flemings had deprived him. Need 1 
mention what every body knows, of the ſervice 


performed to the late emperor Charles, by count 


Henry Naſſau my uncle, who was in reality the 


perſon that prevailed with the electors to con- 


fer upon him the Imperial crown? Was it not 


by the bravery of Renẽ, prince of Orange, that 


the emperor ſubdued the dutchy of Guelder- 
land; and by that of Philibert, that he gained 
poſſeſſion of Lombardy and Naples, and the per- 


ſon of the pope, and the city and ſtate of Rome ?_ 


And will hisſon pretend to reproach the memory 


of theſe great men, by boaſting of his father's 


kindneſs, in ſuffering juſtice to be done to 


| their kinſman ? Am I not authoriſed from the 


few facts which I have mentioned, to aſſert, 
that 225 it not been for the houſes of Orange 
and 
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ent, my defamer could not have put ſo many 
Pompous titles, as are inſerted i in ys ge Ap 
at: his SIR del 7 HE TEK. 585 


. cc «By, ahi I ee ſaid, I BP not ny i un- 
derſtood to diſclaim every kind of obligation 
to the emperor. I ſhall. for ever retain a grate» 
ful remembrance of the honour which he did 


me, when after having taken upon himſelf the 
inſpection of my education, and kept me nine 


years about his perſon, he gave me the imporr 
tant charge of all his ordnance in the Netherr 


lands: and in my abſence, without any appli- 


cation made in my behalf, in contradiction to 


the repreſentations of his courtiers, and in pre- 
ference to many officers of great experience, 
appointed me commander in chief of his army, 


at the age of twenty-one. I reflect with gra- 


titude on that teſtimony of regard, with which 
he honoured me at the time of his reſignation, 
when having ſent for me from the camp, he 
gave me a public proof of his affection, by 
placing me next him, and leaning upon me, to 
ſupport himſelf under the fatigue of that ſolem- 
nity. I know likewiſe, that he meant to give 
me a further proof of his regard, when he im- 
poſed upon me the irkſome taſk of c carrying the 
Imperial crown to his brother Ferdinand. But 


will my enemies pretend to | aſſert, cither that 


I ſhewed 
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1 ſhewed myſelf, unworthy of theſe honours, or APPEND. 


that my intereſt-and-fortune-were promoted by 
them? Did, the troops, when 1 commanded 


them, ſuffer any repulſe or damage? On the 


contrary, although the plague raged among 
them, and 1 had two of the ableſt generals of 
4 age, the duke de Nevers, and the admiral 
Coligny, for my opponents; I kept them at 
bay, and fortified the towns of Charlemont and 


Philipville, in ſpite of their moſt vigorous; ene : 
deavours to prevent me. While the ſervices 


which I performed correſponded to the truſt 
repoſed. in me, I can affirm with truth, that 
honour Mas the, nd noquiſtion which I 15 


35 ». 


F rom, t che chamben of accounts it will appear, 


that I never received any pecuniary recompence 
for my ſervices. I am able to prove by the 
| moſt inconteſtible evidence, that my unavoid- 
able expence as general, added to the expence 
of my. embaſly ; into Germany, and that which 


1 incurred, when the king required me to re- 


ceive and entertain the numerous foreign no- 
bility, who crouded to congratulate him on his 
acceſſion, amounted to no leſs than one million 


five hundred thouſand florins. And to indem- 
nify 1 me for this expence, what return did I re- 


ceive from * he king, who now accuſes me of 
ingratitude ? 2 Having, with the emperor's con- 
ſent, begun to aſſert my claim to the lordſhip 
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APPEND. of Chatel Bellin, before the ſupreme court of 
>" juſtice at Mechlin; when the counſellors had 


regiſtered their opinion, and on the day when 
they were to have pronounced ſentence in my 
favour, this king, who had juſt ſworn to go- 
vern us according to the laws, did, in violation 
of theſe laws, interpoſe his arbitrary power, and 
forbid the judges to proceed; nor ſince that 
time, have they been ever N to do me 
juſtice. 


« WIEN what! 15 ſaid ſhall be confidered, 
the governments which were beſtowed on me 
will not appear to be more than was due for 
the ſervices which I have performed ; nor more 
than an adequate compenſation for that extra- 
ordinary expence, which theſe ſervices had coſt 
me. Had the king allowed me to remain in 
poſſeſſion of theſe governments, he might have 


had ſome reaſon for reproaching me ; although 


it was not in reality to him I was indebted for 


them, but to the emperor, by whom it was de- 


termined they ſhould be conferred upon me, 


before his departure from the Netherlands. 


But ſince my accuſer has laboured to expel me 
from them ; fince he has, to the utmoſt of his 


power, deprived me of my poſſeſſions, beſides 
carrying off my ſon to Spain, in contempt of . 
the privileges of this country, which he had 


ſworn to preſerve inviolate, becauſe I would 
| | not 
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not lend myſelf a willing inſtrument of his op- APPEND, 
preſſion ; after this, I ſay, is he intitled to ac- - 


cuſe me of NON ?- 


cc Nok is there any better ROVER for his 
accuſation, that I have violated the allegiance, 


which I owed him/as my ſovereign. Though 
[ have rejected his authority, yet I have done 


nothing more than was done by his anceſtor, 
Albert duke of Auſtria, the founder of his fa- 
mily, againſt. my anceſtor, the emperor Adol- 


phus of Naſſau. And beſides this, I ſhould 
gadly know by what title my accuſer poſſeſſes 


his Caſtilian dominions? Did not his prede- 
ceſſor Henry of Caſtile, a baſtard, riſe in re- 


bellion againſt his brother Pedro, his lawful 


ſovereign, whom he killed with his own hand? 


And is not Philip the lineal heir of that uſurp- 


er? It may be ſaid, that Pedro was a tyrant, 


and therefore juſtly dethroned and ſlain. And 


may not the ſame plea be offered in excuſe for 


the part which I have ated? May it not be 


ſaid with truth of Philip, that his conduct has 
been that of a cruel tyrant ; and that the cruel- 
ties exerciſed by Pedro, were much leſs ſhock- 
ing and horrible, than thoſe which have been 
perpetrated by the duke of Alva and his aſſo- 
ciates ? I muſt farther obſerve, that as king of 
Spain, I owe him no ſubmiſſion, but only as 


duke of Brabant. And as he is duke of that 


province, 
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APPEND. province, I by reaſon of the baronies which 1 
hold there, am one of the principal members 
of it. But he has forgotten the conditions on 
which he received this dukedom. He has for- 


gotten the ſolemn oath which he took to pre- 


ſerve our privileges; and that it is an expreſs 
article of the compact betwixt us, that if he 
fail in his engagements, our obligation to obey 
him as our ſovereign ſhall ceaſe. All Europe 
has witneſſed his open contempt of theſe en- 


gagements. All Europe will bear me witneſs, 
when I ſay, that not a ſingle privilege only, 
but every privilege of which we boaſted, and 
which he had ſworn to maintain, has been vig- 
lated; and not in a ſingle inſtance only, but in 


a thouſand inſtances. In my own perſon, as 1 
have already hinted, I have had ample expe- 
rience of his lawleſs tyranny : my ſon, at an 
age when he was incapable of offending him, 
has been torn from me. All my eſtates and 
goods have been confiſcated; and I myſelf de- 
_ clared a traitor and rebel, without any of thoſe _ 
forms of trial which the laws require; and by 
whom? By men of the loweſt claſs veſted with 
his authority, by pettifoggers, and others too 
mean to be employed as pages, by one who 


holds the rank, which I have long held in the 


Netherlands. I do not deny, that at his acceſ- 
fion I took the cuſtomary oath of allegiance ; 5 
but the tie on me to yield obedience, and that 


On 
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— the other free from his Me 


. 
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8 Rey even if I had' not NING any per- | 
ſonal injury, I ſhould have thought myſelf in- 
diſpenſably obliged to oppoſe the tyrannical 
meaſures which were purſued. For it is not 
the prince only who ſwears to maintain the 
fundamental laws. The ſame oath is required 
of the nobles, and of all who are admitted into 
public employments. By this oath I was 
ſtrictly bound to do every thing in my power 
to reſcue my fellow- citizens from the oppreſ- | 
ſions under which they groaned, and, had I 
not done what my enemy complains of, I ſnould 
have been juſtly chargeable with the crime, of 
which all the world knows that he has been 
guilty, a breach of the moſt ſacred and ſolemn 


obligation. 


« To this imputation, I know that his par- 


tiſans are ready to reply, that although he ſwore 


at his acceſſion to maintain our privileges, yet 


the pope had granted him a diſpenſation from 


his oath. I leave it to divines and others, bet- 
ter acquainted than I am with religious con- 
trovexſies, to determine, whether this arrogance” 
of the pope, in aſſuming power to ſet men free 


from 


35 


| on him to afford: protection, were final; 1 APPEND. *. 
it is a dictate of common ſenſe, that in obliga- Lage 1 


1580. 
tions of this ſort, the failure of either party 8 
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Arzo. FI the obligation of an oath, be not an im- 
1580, pious encroachment on the prerogative of 
Heaven, and I leave it to them to determine, 
whether this pretenſion is not deſtructive of 
faith among men, and ſubverſive of ſociety. I 
ſpeak not therefore of the lawfulneſs of Philip's 
conduct, after having obtained this boaſted diſ- 
penſation, but of his folly in applying for it. 
The tie between him and his ſubjects was ſtrict- 
ly mutual; and by procuring a diſpenſation 
for himſelf, he at the ſame time ſet me, and all 
his other ſubjects, free from the engagements 
which he came under to yield him obedience. 
It is childiſh and trifling to ſay, that by means 
of the diſpenſation he is free, but that we who 
have not been diſpenſed with, are ſtill as much 
bound as ever. For from the moment that he 
conſiders himſelf as diſengaged (by what means 
ſoever his obligation was diſſolved), the condi- 
tion on which we promiſed obedience being 
removed, it muſt be abſurd to reproach us with 
_ infidelity. 


ee I come now to that part of the proſcrip- 
tion, in which I am accuſed of having been the 
author of all the diſturbances that have hap- 
pened. With ſuch of you as are old enough. 
to remember the riſe of theſe diſturbances, 
there will be no need to defend myſelf againſt 
ſo groundleſs an imputation ; but for the ſake 
of 
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of thoſe who? 8 APPEND. | 
e were too young me to 


form a judgment of what they ſaw, it is ne- 
ceſſary I ſhould give ſome account of thoſe 
tranſactions, which are ſo. groſsly miſrepre- 
ſented. in this infamous proſeription. $05 228 


+ No perſan acquainted with the 3 
of my accuſer in his other dominions, or with 


the cruelties exerciſed in Granada, Mexico, 


and Peru, will be at a loſs to account for the 
calamities with which the people of the Low- 
Countries have been overwhelmed. In the 


very beginning of his reign, his deſpotic tem- 


per was conſpicuous. The emperor his father 


ſaw it with deep concern, and when the count 


de Boſſut, and I, and ſeveral others were pre- 
ſent, he exhorted him to treat his Flemiſh ſub- 
jects with greater moderation; and foretold, 
that if the pride and-arrogance of his Spaniſh 
counſellors were not reſtrained, the people of 
the Netherlands would ere long be excited to 
revolt. But this wholeſome counſel had not 
the effect which the emperor intended. His 


fon ſtill conſulted only with Spaniards ; he ſtill 


foſtered as much as ever his paſſion for arbi- 


trary power; and reſolved, in contradiction to 


his intereſt, if rightly underſtood, as well as to 
his bath, to overturn our conſtitution. ' The 
condition annexed to your grant of the nine 


years ſupply, that the money ſhould be diſpoſed 
Vol. III. — | of 
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of by your awn. commiſſioners, excited len 


and in his counſellors the moſt. f inyeterate re- 


ſentment. I have been preſent; when theſe 
counſellors, Who knew well their maſter s ſenti- 
ments, adviſed him tothe purſuit of meaſures, 
by which you were all to have been adjudged 
to death. But it was by accident T came to 
know that theſe” bloody counſels had been 
adopted. From the French king's own mouth, 

when I reſided at his court as an hoſtage, I 
tearnt that a plan had been concerted with 'the 
duke of Alva, to extirpate from France and 
the Netherlands all who were ſuſpected of being 


favourably inclined to the reformed religion. 


I concealed from the French monarch, my ig- 


norance of the deſign; and the indignation 


which it excited in me. By the interceſſion of 
the diitchels of Savoy, I obtained leave to re- 
turn into the Netherlands,” where (I deny it 


not, on the contrary I elory in it) I promoted 


with all my influence that earneſt requeſt, 
which the States preferred to the king for the 
emoval of che panes ns. 


=” * CKNOWLEDGE, that a 35 num 
berleſs falſchoods with which this, proſcription 
is filled, there is truth in another part of; the 
charge which is laid, againſt me, I acknow- 
Edge, chat aiter having remonſtrated in; ain 


to the dutcheis of Parma, ꝗgainſt the cruel and 
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arbitrary meaſures that were purſued; being APPEND-. 


prompted by my dread of a civil war, by my 


concern for the calamities of the people, and 


by a ſenſe of duty ariſing from the oath which 
I had ſworn to maintain their rights, I called 


„ 


together the Principal nobility, and attempted 
to open. their eyes to the impending-danger, 0 


I. 55 5 e 8 that 1 3 
of the ſupplication, which. was-Preſented by the 
nobility, againſt , the, placarts and, executions, 
I am far from being eicher aſhamed, or ſorry 
for the counſel which, I gave. That ſypplica- 

tion was not only the moſt moderate mea ur 


| that could have. been. deviſed, but was ſtrictiy 
conformable to the conſtitution and Practicę of 
the, Netherlands ; and happy had it been for 


44 . 4 4 


complied Aach the requeſt which jr contained. 


; a Wits, reſpect . to, that part o the pro- 
ſcription, in which my accuſer reproaches me, 
on account of the favours which I have ſhewn 
to the proteſtants ; I confeſs, that before I em- 
braced the reformed religion, J never hated 
thoſe who profeſſed, 1 it. Nor will this appear 
| ſurpriſing, when, it. is conſidered, that my mind 


LIFE 


had been early tinctured with its, principles, 


a vn bgy' * 


and that 1 my father, , who had eftablithed it in 


his dominions, lived and died'i in. 1 the \Frofeſtion 
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- — of it. I confeſs, that even while, in conſes 
1580. 


quence of my education at the emperor's court, 
F held the catholic perſuaſion, I always ab- 
horred the barbarities which were exerciſed by 


the popiſh inquiſitors. I confeſs, that at the 


time of the king's departure from Zealand, 
when he commanded me to put to death cer- 
tain perſons attached to the proteſtant faith, I 
refuſed to obey, arid gave theſe perſons private 
Warning of the danger to which they were ex- 

ſed; I confeſs, that, in the council of State, 
I made all the oppoſition in my power to the 


_ perſecutions that were propoſed ; partly from 


motives of compaſſion or humanity, partly from 
my conviction of the abſurdity of puniſhing . 


men for opinions which they could not change, 


when they did not diſturb the public tranquil- | 


| lity; and partly from a perſuaſion, that the 


violent remedies employed were calculated to 
diſappoint the end in view. But while, for 
theſe reaſons, I was from the beginning averſe 
to perfecution ; you all know that I had no 


concern, either in the introduction of the re- 


formed religion into the Netherlands, or in the 
rapid progreſs which it made duting the go- 


pernment of the dutcheſs of Parma. You 


know, that at that time I poſſeſſed not the 


fmalleſt 1 pt with thoſe, by whom it was 


introduced and propagated ; and you Tikewiſe 
know, "that with regard fo thoſe diſorders; into 
; which 
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which the proteſtants ſuffered ther TY to be- AP 
tray them, ſo far from giving them my coun- 


tenance or approbation, I exerted my autho- 
rity to reſtrain them; I puniſhed the perpetra- 
tors with ſeverity, and have, on account of the 
rigour which I exerciſed, been, by many among 


the run. moſt cruelly eren and 
| defamed: OO 


ce I Hop to be excuſed on this occaſion, for 


obſerving that there is one circumſtance in the 


proſcription, that gives me pleaſure. Not- 
withſtanding the malice and rancour, and con- 
tempt of truth which my accuſer has diſcovered, 

there is one crime, often laid to the charge.of 
the governors of provinces, of which he has 
not ventured to accuſe me; I mean that of 


avarice, or the embezzlement of the public 


money. Of this deſpicable crime indeed, I 
have been accuſed by ſome unknown perſons 
in certain defamatory writings that have been 


circulated. But from the filence obſerved on 


this head by my inveterate enemy, theſe libel- 


lers may ſee the folly, as well as falſehood of 


their inſinuations. To you there can be no oc- _ 


caſion to vindicate my conduct. I give thanks 
to God, that I learnt, at an early period, of 
how much conſequence it was for one who go- 
verns a free people, not only to preſerve him- 
ſelf untainted, but even to keep himſelf free 
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from the ſufpicion of corruption. And you 
know, that on this account I have -conftantly 
declined taking any charge of the public mo- 
ney; and from the beginning of my àadininiſtra- 
tion, have transferred both the collection and 

ditriburron' of: it to othiers. fats Todo uo on 


* I AN. a i in the eden of b 
ing practiſed to return into Holland, by un- 
danaking to defend the people from the tax of 
the tenth penny, which, it is ſaid, was impoſed 
upon them by the duke of Alva, without the 
king's conſent; and I -am accuſed likewiſe of. 
having perſecuted and expelled the catholics. 
If, by practiſing, my accuſer means. that J 10+ 
licited for liberty to-xeturn, there..is, as little 
truth in this, as in his other aſſertions. I my- 
ſelf was moſt earneſtly ſolicited; and, I; am 
ready to ſhew letters which I received, not only 
from the governors of towns, but from, the 
citizens, intreating me to come and deliver 
them from the tyranny of the Spaniards. And, 
in complying with theſe entreaties, What did I 
do, that my duty did not require from me? I 
attempted to deliver from ſlavery, the provinces 
which had been committed to my care; whoſe 
| liberties I had ſworn. to maintain: and of the 
right to govern which; the king had no, power, 
without the conſent, of the Statęs, to deprive 
« No 
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greater ſurpriſe, than that in which I am ac- 
cuſed of perſecution. It is impoſſible but even 
the Romaniſts themſelves muſt bear witneſs to 
the falſehood of ſo injurious an imputation. 


No perſon in the Netherlands can be ignorant, 


that, far from employing rigour, I have often 
argued and remonſtrated againſt it, and have 
promoted lenity in the treatment of the catho- 
lics to the utmoſt of my power. Of this, even 
my accuſer himſelf ſeems to make an indirect 
acknowledgment. ,. I feigned, he ſays, that the 


perſecution of the catholics diſpleaſed me. But 


how does he know that I feigned ? Have not 
my actions been at all times open? Why does 


he not judge from them of my intention? 


Never had one perſon leſs ground for accuſing 
another of any crime, than my àccuſer has to 
caſt on me the imputation of hypocriſy. Did 


I; either before, or at the time when he con- 


ferred theſe obligations upon me, for which he 
has reproached me with ingratitude ; did I ever 


offer the incenſe of flattery, either to himſelf 


or to the dutcheſs of Parma, or his tools and 
confidents in the council? On the contrary, 
did I not openly, and without diſguiſe, con- 
demn-the meaſures which he had dictated, and 
which they purſued? Was it poſſible for me 
to ſpeak more plainly than I did, or to give a 
1 deſtimony of my averſion to his deſigns, 
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ſuffer me to reſign my governments, becauſe 
it was not in my power to yield him the obe- 


dience which he required? Such was my con- 


duct before my departure into Germany; and 
ſince that time, is there 'a ſingle ſtep of my 


conduct that will admit of the interpretation of 


hypocriſy? Did I not openly ſolicit aid from 
the German princes to oppoſe him? Have I 
not raiſed armies againſt him; taken towns 
which he poſſeſſed; repulſed his forces, and 
expelled him utterly from at leaſt two of the 


provinces, over which he tyrannized t Is there 


any thing in this that-can be termed Be HI ? 


c Bur my accuſer will not Find it ſo eaſy to 


vindicate his own conduct from this odious im- 
putation. Read my defence which I publiſhed 


ſome years ago; and you will perceive to which 


of us belongs the appellation of hypocrite and 


deceiver. In that defence there are copies of 


letters which I received from him, filled with 
profeſſions of friendſhip and regard, at the very 


time when, as appears from the ſequel, he had 


Gomes: me to deſtruction. 


{0 Bur why ſhould I 3 to be dealt with 
cequitably, by one whoſe conſcience allows him 
to affirm, that his miniſter the duke of Alva 

impoſed the tax of the tenth penny, and urged 


the 
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nacy, without his authority or conſent? Is it 
credible that one who knew this king's temper 
ſo well as Alva, and who had ever ſhewn the 
greateſt ſolicitude to pleaſe him, would havepre- 
ſumed, by a meaſure ſo tyrannical and unprece- 
dented, torun the riſk of kindlingacivilwar? Or, 
if this wary Spaniard was in reality ſo raſh and 
preſumptuous, can it be believed by any perſon 
who conſiders the important conſequences with 


which his raſhneſs and preſumption were at- 


tended, that the king would not, long ere this 
time, have diſavowed him, and made him feel 
the weight. of his diſpleaſure? Was not Alva 


puniſhed for ordering his ſon to marry his 


couſin, rather than another woman, whom he 
had debauched under a promiſe of marriage? 
Was not this old ſervant baniſhed for this venial 
tranſgreſſion, from his maſter's preſence, and 
thrown into priſon, from which he would ne- 


ver have been delivered, if one better quali- 


fied to tyranniſe over the Portugueſe could have 
been found in Spain? And what opinion muſt 


we form of a king, who, for this private offence, 
could puniſh an ancient friend and ſervant with 


ſo much ſeverity ; while, notwithſtanding the 
crime of treaſon, the moſt public and notori- 
ous, and productive of the moſt dreadful cala- 


mities to his faithful ſubjects, he not only ſuf- 


fered aim to paſs * but received him 
8 with 
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After this, will he ſtill employ the language 
of a good bins, and . 1 * n for 
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Ir 4 great part of bet remains of this 456 | 
1689; the prince of Orange enters into a de- 


tail of the tranſactions recofded in the preced- 
ing hiſtory. © I ſhall therefore paſs over this, 


and ſet before the reader what relates to the 


reproach, which Philip caſts on William's mar- 
nage with the daughter of the duke de Mont- 
penſier, who was the princeſs-of eee at the 


time of Peng 13 ee gent 


2171 


0 My ue continues he, te jg not fu : 
tisfied with ſaying every thing that can blacken 


my character, and render it odious to the world; 
but he has likewiſe attempted to taint the ho- 
nour of my wife.” He ſays, © that I have infa- 
mouſly married a religious woman, ſolemnly 
bleſſed by the hands of the biſhop, in contra- 


diction. to the laws of Chriſtianity, and of the 


Romiſh church, and that I did fo whilſt my 


marriage ſubſiſted with another woman.“ 
Though this aſſertion were ſtrictly true, it 


would ill become this inceſtuous and adulter- 


ous king to accuſe me. But you know that it 
is entirely without foundation. My marriage 


with my former wife, now dead, did not ſub- 
8 | ſiſt, 


APPEND Fx 


ff, and the ground of her divorce was ap- 
ptoved even by the doctors of the Roman 
church; and by thoſe illuſtrious princes tô 


3 
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whom ſhe was allied. My preſent wife was 


not, even by the rules of the popifn church, 
7 religious woman, in the ſenſe made by my 
accuſer. The duke of Montpenſ ier, my Tar 
ther-in-law, who is ſincerely attached to the 
catholic communion (not as cardinal Granvelle: 
and other Spaniſh miniſters,” from intereſt, but 


from principle and conviction);' ſpared no pains | 


to put the lawfulneſs of his daughter's marriage 
beyond doubt or controverſy. ' He found it the 


clear opinion, not only of the principal perſons | 


in the parliament of Paris, but of ſeveral bi- 


ſhops and doctors whom he conſulted, that even 
if a promiſe of celibacy had been; given by my 


wife, yet, in conſideration of her youth, it 


would not have been binding, as it would have 


| been' contrary to the tules of the Gallican 
church, to the decrees of the high court of 
of the councils of Trent, to which my adver- 
ſary pays ſuch unlimited ſubmiſſion. He like- 
wiſe found, that in reality no ſuch promiſe was 
ever made; that ſundry proteſtations had been 


taken, to prevent any perſon from imagining 


that his daughter ever intended to take? the | 


vow ; and that, even in her abſence, the moſt 


N evidence of this had been produced. 
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And yet is not this king, who has endea- 
voured to ſtigmatiſe my lawful marriage with 
infamy, the huſband of his own niece? It 
will be ſaid by his partiſans, that he previouſly 


APP EN: D 1 X. 
cc 1 $AID before, that although my marriage 


were not ſo unexceptionable as you ſee it is, 


even by the principles of the church of Rome, 


it would ill become my accuſer to reproach me 
on account of it. He ſeems not to have re- 


remembered the common maxim, that who- 
ever ventures to accuſe another, ought to 
be well aſſured that he himſelf is innocent, 


obtained a diſpenſation from the pope. But 
does not the voice of nature cry aloud againſt 


ſuch an inceſtuous conjunction And in order 
to make room for this marriage, is it not true, 


that he put to death his former wife, the mo- 
ther of his children, the daughter and ſiſter of 


the kings of France? I ſay not this, prompted 


by my reſentment, raſhly and at random. I 
_ aſſert, that in France there is evidence of the 


horrid deed of _— I now accuſe: him. 


9 Ir was not a angle 1 that was per- 
petrated for the ſake of this extraordinary 
marriage. His ſon too, his only ſon, was ſa- 
crificed, in order to furniſh the pope with a 
pretext for ſo unuſual a diſpenſation ; which 


was granted, in order to prevent the Spaniſh 


monarchy from being left without a male-heir. 
2 3 
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Carlos; againſt whom ſome miſdemeanours ' 
were alleged, but not a ſingle crime ſufficient 


to juſtify his condemnation, much leſs to vin- 


dicate a father for embruing his hands in the 
blood of his ſon. And if Don Carlos was in 


reality guilty of crimes deſerving death, ought 


not an appeal to have been made to us, his fu- 
ture ſubjects? Did the right of judging, and 


pronouncing ſentence of death againſt the heir 


of ſuck extenſive dominions, belong to Spaniſh 
friars and inquiſitors, the ene an of 
the father s tyranny? 


e Bur perhaps this good king made con- 
ſcience of leaving for his heir a prince, whom 
he knew to be born in unlawful wedlock. For 
Philip's marriage with the mother of Don Car- 
tos was not leſs contrary to the laws of God and 
man, than that other of which I have already 
ſpoken. At the very time when he eſpouſed 
the princeſs of Portugal, the mother of Carlos, 
his marriage ſubſiſted with Iſabella Oſorio, by 
whom he had two ſons, Pedro and Bernar- 
dino; a marriage brought about by Ruy Go- 
mez de Silva, prince of Evoli, to which that 
nobleman was indebted for his power and great- 


neſs. And befides, is it not well known that 
_ this king lived in habitual adultery with ano- 


ther * the lady „ Did he not 


compel - 


Its 
"Sid -cie bio ant of the death of Don APPEND, 


APPEND.. gortipdl; the prince of Aſcoli to take that lady 
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2550 for his wife, when The was big with child by 


himſelf? And while it has been affirmed with 
certainty, that that unhappy man was taken off 


by poĩſon, do not even the Spaniſh caurtiers 


aſcribe his death to the grief which he conceiv- 
ed from the affront to which he was obliged to 
ſubmit, and the cruel neceſſity impoſed on him; 
of acknowledging for his heir the adulterous 


| baſtard of another? Such, and ſo chaſte has 


been the conduct of this king, who has the aſ- 
ſurance to calumniate my lawful marriage as a 
violation of the ſacred laws of chaſtity. , 


Bur I ſhall haſten to conclode this Apo- 


logy, after offering ſome remarks concerning 
the nature of the ſentence that has been pro- 
nounced againſt me. It is in this part of the 


edict of proſcription, that the compiler, whe- 


ther the king himſelf, or ſome ignoble inſtru- : 


ment of his tyranny, has employed all the 
thunder and lightning of his eloquence. But 
I thank God, it intimidates me no more, than 


the anathemas of Clement VII. intimidated my. 


kinſman prince Philibert, when he beſieged and 


took the pontiff priſoner in his caſtle of St. An- 


gelo. Aſter the proofs which I have given, that 
L fear not all; the power which my adverſary. i is 
pollefied of; and after contending for ſo many. 


fee bis beſt generals, with numerous 


154775 | armies 
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armies under their command, it was weak in him APPEND. 


to expect to frighren me with the high ſound= 
ing terms of this proſeription- I have: leſs 

reaſon now than formerly to dread the attempts 
of- thoſe abandoned wretches, whom he has en- 
deavoured to inſtigate againſt me. For I am not 
ignorant, that before this time he has bargain- 
ed with poiſoners, and other murderers, to de- 
prive me of my life. He has now given me a 
public warning of his bloody deſign. And 
with the divine aſſiſtance, and the vigilance of 
my friends, I truſt, that notwithſtanding, his 
diabolical machinations, my life ſhall be pre- 
ſerved ſo long as the proſperity and intereſt of 
this people, to whoſe ſervice I 5 e devoted i it, 


| Han dequirs c: ; 50 


ec 1 e on 5 head 1s | greatly 


augmented by reflecting upon the indignation, 
which I cannot doubt will be generally excited 
by that extraordinary method of proceeding 
againſt; me, which my adverſary has adopted. 
For there is, not, I am perſuaded, a nation or 
prince in Europe, by whom it will not be 
thought diſhonourable and barbarous, thus 
publickly to authoriſe and encourage murder; 
except the Spaniards, and their king, who have 


been long eſtranged from every ſentiment of 


honour and heumanity. In having recourſe to 
| Private. ene again a declared and open 
| 4 _— 
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APPEND- enemy, does not this mighty monarch confeſs 
. his deſpair of being able to ſubdue me by force 


5 ing vice, and rewarding views, promiſe on the 


of arms? Does he not give a teſtimony in my 
behalf, and difcover that he dreads the efforts 
which I may make againſt him? Is it not 


_ weak and mean, to make publickly fo pufilla- 
nimous an acknowledgment ? But the weak- 
neſs and meanneſs of this conduct is not greater 


than the abſurdity of his choice of the rewards, 


only that he offers them, but nobility and ho- 


nour ; as if a regard to honour could influence 


a man capable of perpetrating a deed, held in 
univerſal deteftation. And if any perſon al- 


ready poſſeſſed of nobility were to pollute him- 
* ſelf by ſo foul an action, would not his nobi- 


lity from that moment be annihilated ? Would 


not all ſociety and connection with nog be held 
_ Giſhonourable ? 


n Evy my edverſary eee ſcerns to have 
been in ſome meaſure ſenfible of the truth of 


this, and therefore' he addrefles himfelf more 


particularly to criminals and malefactors, as 


theſe who are moſt likely to comply with his 


requeſt. © „ And in order, ſays he, that his 
deſtruction may be the more effectualiy and 
ſpeedily accompliſhed, we, deſirous of puniſh- 


word 


which he holds forth to thoſe who ſhall exe- 
eute his bloody purpoſe. For it is not money 
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word of a king, and as tlie miniſter of God; APPEND, | 


that if any perſon ſhall be found poſſeſſed of © 
courage, and public ſpirit ſufficient to animate 


him to the execution of this 'decree; and to 


free us from the, aforeſaid peſt of ſociety, we 
ſhall order to be delivered to him, either in 
land or money as he ſhall incline; the ſum of 
twenty-five thouſand crowns and if he ſhall 


have committed any crime, however enormous, 
we promiſe to grant him our royal pardon, and 


if he be not already noble, we hereby confer 
nobility upon him, and likewiſe on all thoſe who 


ſhall aid and aſſiſt him,” Is not this in plain 


terms, calling on every deſperate wretch, every 


outcaſt from ſociety, to aſſiſt him in the execu- 


tion of his deſign? No crime, however enor- 
mous, but ſhall be pardoned; no criminal, 
however deteſtable, but ſhall be crowned with 


honour, Does this king deſerve the title which 


he aſſumes, of a miniſter of God; who thus 


confounds the. diſtinction between vice and 
virtue ; and thus publickly avows his willing- 


neſs to-beſtow the higheſt rewards and honours 


upon men, defiled with the moſt abominable 


crimes? Have I not ground to rejoice in be- 
ing perſecuted by one whoſe conſcience allows 


him to have recourſe to ſuch unhallowed 


means? And is not fuch depravity of ſentiment . 
in my accuſer, a en in behalf of my 


integrity? 
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IAV now ſaid all that ſeems neceſſary to 


vindicate my character from thoſe falſe aſper- 
fions which are thrown upon it in this proſcrip- 


tion. Many things which I might have faid, 


1 have purpoſely omitted. Had I deſcended | to 


2 


a particular account of the cruelty, accompa- 
nied with a contempt of the moſt ſacred obliga- 


tions, which has been exerciſed by my accuſer 
over this unhappy people, I ſhould never have 


come to a concluſion, But with you there can 
be no occaſion for giving a more particular de- 
tail. Vou have been ſpectators of the horrid 
ſcene; and have borne your ſhare of thoſe op- 
RO" which n fall to be 8 


« Bur before I conclude, I muſt intreat you 


to refle& ſeriouſly upon the means to which our 
enemy finds it neceſſary to have recourſe, in 


order to accompliſh his deſigns. This infamous 


proſcription, joined to the pains which he and 


his miniſters continually employ to create di- 
viſions among the provinces, ſhews clearly that 


he now deſpairs of enſlaving us by force of 
arms, while we remain united. 


« Ir is indeed againſt me chiefly, at this 


time, that his deſigns are directed. Were I 
removed,” he ſays, © either by death or ba- 


niſhment, tranquillity would be reſtored. 


You will nol conceive what tranquillity be 


85 means, 
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means, if you call to mind your conditich, APPEND. 
before I returned into the Netherlands, when 18. 


you groaned under the tyranny. of the duke of 


Alva. Would to heaven that bymy baniſhment 
or death you could be delivered from your ca- 


lamities!, My enemy ſhould not in that caſe 


find it neceſſary to employ poiſoners and aſſaſ- 
fins to deſtroy me. You all know how often T 


have expoſed myſelf to danger, in your de- 


fence, I leave it to you, to whom alone it be- 

longs to determine, whether my life and pre- 

ſence be repugnant or conducive to the intereſt 

of the provinces. To you only, and not to tlie 
king of Spain, I am accountable for my con- 


duct. You have full authority (and I pledge 


myſelf to ſubmit to it) to diſpoſe, as you ſhall : 


incline, either of my perſon, or of my life. 


Interpoſe that authority with which I acknow- 


ledge you to be inveſted, and give orders either 


for my departure from among you, or for my 
death; if you judge either the one or the other 


for the general good. But if, on the contrary, 


my paſt conduct has convinced you, as l truſt 
it has, of the ſincerity of my zeal and attach- 
ment, or if my long experience gives you con- 


fidence in my ability for conducting your af 


fairs; I ſhall ſtill continue to employ in your 
| ſervice, the talents which I poſſeſs, hoping that 
you will liften to the earneſt exhortations which 
I have given you, to maintain harmony and 


B b 2 5 concord 
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nuouſly for the defence of this people, whom 
you have undertaken to protect; depending on 
the favour of the Almighty, that your endea- 


vours for this end Wall be W with ſuc- 
eels.” 
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PEN HUMEY4, is elected king of the Moreſco 
inhabitants of Granada, i. 352. Attempts to poſ- 


| ſeſs himſelf of the city of Granada, 353. Com- 
mendces hoſtilities againſt the Spaniards, but is forced 
to fly to the mountains, 355. His ſcattered fol- 
2 return to his ſtandard, 358. Is murdered, 
* cardinal and archduke, is appointed governor 
of the Netherlands. iii. 283. Undertakes the ſiege 
of Calais, 287. Takes the town by ſtorm, 291. 
Takes Ardres, 292. Leaves France, 294. Lays 
ſiege to Hulſt, 295. The garriſon ſurrenders, 299. 
Surpriſes the town of Amiens, 310. Marries the 
nfanta, and receives the ſovereignty of the Nether- 
lands, 329. | Re „ 
leazar, battle of, between Sebaſtian king of Por- 
tugal, and. Muley Moluc emperor of Morocco, ii. 


29858 | * | 
Alcmaer, beſieged by Don Frederic de Toledo, ii. 95. 
Aldegonde, St. Philip de Marnix, lord of, promotes the 
agreement called the Compromiſe, againſt the eſta- 
bliſhment of the Inquiſition in the Netherlands, i. 
254. ls ſent by the prince of Orange to the aſſem- 
bly of the States at Dort, ii. 48. Is defeated and 
taken priſoner by the duke of Alva, 100. Defends 
the City of Antwerp againſt the prince of Parma, 
iii. 10. His ſpeech to diſſuade the garriſon from a 
ſurrender, 17. Aſſiſts count Hohenloe in the attack 
of the Counterdyke of Couveſtein, 32. Is tied up 
by the capitulation from bearing arms for a year, 40. 


1nD wit 


Alt, is ſeized by the mutinous Spaniſh troops, ii. 179. 
Is recovered by the States 376. 
Ava, Ferdinand de Toledo, duke of, his character, i 
4. His inſtructions on the violation of the truce of 
aucelles, 55. Leads an army into the Eeccleſiaſti- 
cal State, 59. His motives to granting the pope a 


truce, 61. Adviſes Philip to awe the Netherlands 


by an army, 288. Leads. an Ks: thither, 289. 
Impriſons the counts Horn and — 292. The 
extraordinary powers he was inveſted with by Philip, 
266. Inſtitutes a council called the Council of Tu- 
mults, 297. His violent proceedings, 298, His 
inſolent reply to the magiſtrates' of Antwerp, 302: . 
Cites the prince of Orange to ſtand a trial, 307. 
Cor fiſcates the prince's ofiuted, 308. His brutal | 
1 ne, 318. Paſſes ſentence on the counts 
Egmont and Horn, 323. Defeats count Lewis of 
Naſſau, 3 9. Declines engaging the prince of 
Orange, 324. His vanity and * * on the 
prince diſb. nding his army, 388. His tyrannical 
p olecutions, 390. Impriſons and confiſcates the 
effects of the Engliſh merchants at Antwerp, 
396. Inflames the Flemings by taxation, 399. His 
reply to the repreſentations of the States, 403. Pub- 
| liſhes an act of indemnity, 407. Inforces the tax 
of the ten h perny, 410. Fills the city of Utrecht 
with ſoldiers to live at free quarters upon the inha- 
bitanis, 413. His ſentence againſt that e 414. 
His demands on the city of Bruſlels, 41 is in- 
dien tion at the ſurpriſe of the fort of err 
421. Publiſhes an edi& for the immediate payment 
of taxes, 422. His barbarous purpoſe againſt the 
inhabitants of Bruſſels, how prevented, 424. Com- 
pl-ins of the queen of England protecting the Fle- 
miſh exiles, 426. The citizens of Fluſhing revolt 
on his attempt to fortify the citadel, 434. - Nis ſuc- 
cours to Middleburg intercepted, 443. 
ons. ii. 19. Cautiouſly avoids being forced to an 
engagement by the prince of Orange, 30. Attacks 
and worſts him in his retreat, 35. Takes * 
| 38˙ 


N 


238. His army plunders Mechlin, 40. Orders his 2 
_ © ſon Toledo to perſevere in the ſiege of Haerlem, 79. 41. 
His barbarity there, 91. Obtains his diſmiſſion from 5 
the government of the Netherlands, ic 2. Review 
of his adminiſtration, 104. Incurs the king's diſ- 
pleaſure in the marriage of his ſon, 311. Is ap- 
2 to command the forces employed againſt 
ortugal, 313. Commences his operations, 314. 
Eis barbarity on taking the town and caſtle of Caſ- 
_ ,Caes, 317. Defeats Don Antonio, 320. Takes 
Liſbon, ibid. His cruelty there, 321 
Alvaro de Sande, his gallant defence of the fort Gerba | 
againſt the Turks, i. 152. Is ſent with reinforce= 8 © F 
ments to Malta, 227. Defeats the Turks, 230. f 
Amiens, the town of, ſurpriſed by the archduke Albert.. | 
iii. 310. Is beſieged by Marſhal Biron, 314. Is | 
| _ + retaken, 318. | | | 
Amſierdam, is ineffectually beſieged by the count de la 
Marc, for its adherence to the Spaniſh intereſt, ii. 
51. The city accedes to the Pacification of Ghent, 
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| þ Gaſpar, à Spaniſh banker at Antwerp, en- 
gages a man to aſſaſſinate the prince of Orange, 
ii. 371. 3 . 
3 of, receives application for aſſiſtance from 
the Flemings, ii. 231. Concludes a treaty with the 
States, 244. The intention of this treaty how fruſ- 
_ trated, 253. Apglogiſes for his conduct to Eliza- 
| beth queen of England, 254. The ſovereignty of . 
the States conferred on him, 353. Raiſes the ſiege 
of Cambray, 363. Goes over to England on a 
proſpect of being married to queen Elizabeth, 305, 
5 1 in the Netherlands, 369. Solicits aſſiſt- 
ance from his brother the king of France, 378. Is 
| refuſed, 380. Reſolves to ſubvert the liberty of the 
Flemings, 382. Seizes ſeveral. towns, and attempts 
Antwerp, 383. Reconcilement between him and 
the States, 402. Goes to France, 406. Dies, 
414- His charafter, 18. 


Antonio, Don, his pretenſions to the crown of Portu- 
gal, ii. 299. Is declared illegitimate, 306. Is pro- 
F Sb 4 | chimed - 
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claimed. wins.” i 0 denied by. the. dull of 


Alva, 320. Is again defeated by D Avila, 3257 


- Eſcapes, 326. 
Antwerp, outrages ci by the reformers there, 
i. 267. Is garriſoned, and the proteſtant preachers 
baniſhed, 282. Unſucceſsful petition of the magi- 
' ſtrates to Alva, 302. Is ſeized by the mutinous 


Spaniſh troops, ii. 127. Ts ſacked by the Spaniards, | # 


189. Outrages committed by the proteſtants againſt 
the catholics there, 279: The duke of Anjou at- 
tempts to ſeize the city, 384. Is beſieged'by the 
prince of Parma, iii, 5. A fortified bridge extended 
over the Scheld, 12. A fruitleſs attempt to deſtroy 

the bridge, 21. Attack of the Were 6 of 
| Couveſtein, 31. Capitulates, 38. 

Fm is taken by the archduke Albert, iii. 202. 

Aremberg, count, is ſent by the duke of Alva to oppoſe 


count Lewis of Naſſau, i. 314. Is defeated by 


him, 6 


Armada, invincible, of the Spiniais, its force, iii. : 


123. Is diſperſed by a ſtorm, 125. Is haraſſed by 


the Engliſh fire ſhips, 130, Is worſted in an en- 


gagement with lord Howard, 131. Cauſes of its 
failure, 134. Is finally rained by ſtorms, 136. 
Arragen, the people of, diſpleaſe Philip II. by proteQ= 
ing Antonio Perez, iii. 219. | Their conſtitution of 
government aboliſhed, 222, 
Arras, Anthony Perenot, biſhop of, bis ſpeech to 
the convention of ſtates of Ghent, i. 120. Is left 
principal counſellor of K* dutcheſs of Parma, re- 
gent of the Netherland, 128. His character, 129. 
arſe hot, duke of, invites the afchduke Matthias to be 
| governor of the. Netherlands, out of envy to the 
prince of Orange, ii. 224. Is impriſoned, but re- 


leaſed by the mediation of the prines of Orange, 


227 


Pen! 3h the French ambaſſador at Rome, negociates | 


© a treaty between pope Paul IV. and the court 'of 
France, i. 40. 


Auſtria, houſe of, how it acquired the ſovereignty " = 


the Netherlands, | i. 106. 


9 | Auftria, | 


-— 
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AHuſtria, don John of, is appointed commander in chief 72 


againſt the Moreſco revolters in Granada, i. 360. 
| His character, ibid. Counſellors appointed to aſſiſt 
him, 362. Totally ſubdues the revolters, ibid. Is 
made generaliſſimo of the fleet ſent againſt. the 
Turks, 369. Gains the victory at Lepanto, 370. 
The proſecution of this victory obſtructed by his 
Venetian aſſociates, 374. Is offered the ſovereignty 
of Greece, 375. Undertakes the reduction of Fu- 
nis, 381. Fortifies Tunis contrary to orders, 382, 
Tunis retaken, 384. Arrives at Luxemburg as i 
governor of the Netherlands, ii. 195. His treaty | | 
with the States, 204. His admiſſion to the govern» 
ment, 209. His impolitical conduct, ibid. His 
duplicity, 212. Seizes on the caſtle of Namhr, 45 
213. His deſigns diſcovered, 217. Battle of Gem- , 
|  Dlours, 238. Is defeated by count de Boſſut at i- 
menant, 247, His death, 288. 
Auſtria, Erneſt, archduke of, ſucceeds count Manſyelde | 
in the government of the Netherlands, iii. 242 
Invites be States to treat of peace, which they re- 
jet, 243. His troops mutiny, 258. Dies, 266. 5 
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Balagny eſtabliſnes himſelf in the ſovereignty of Cam- 
bdray, iii. 269. The town delivered up to the count 
de F uentes by the citizens, 272. The garriſon ca- 
pitulares, r 3 
attenburg, count of, ſucceeds the count de la Marc, 

in the command of the forces of the States of Hol- 
land, ii. 58. Is defeated and killed in an attempt 
to relieve Haerlem, 83. - $ 4: 
Belin, marquis-of, is diſgraced by Henry IV, for ſur- 

rendering Ardres to the archduke Albert, iii. 293. 

Bergen-op- Zoom, diſpoſitions of the duke of Parma for 

beſieging, it, iii. 145. „ . | 

Biron, mareſchal, his operations againſt the prince of Ee. 

Parma, ii. 405. Is forced to leave the Netherlands, | 
410. Defeats the marquis of Varambon in Ar- 
. ö tois, 


x 


FF 
tois, iii, 299. Inveſts Amiens, 314. Reduces it, 


Bother, admiral of Holland, defeats and kills de Glimes 
at Sacherlo, ii. 110. ConduQs. a fleet of flat-bot- 
| |  tomed veſſels, deſtined for the relief of Leyden, 

143. His arrival, 147, Periſhes in an attempt to 

- relieve Ziricſce, 173. „VVV 5 
Bombs, the firſt invention of, iii. 149. 
Bemmel, the town of, ſeized by the prince of Orange, 
i | N ii. 131. * NET. UF 3 . 
* | 8 Rae, deſperate defence of the garriſon of, againſt 
the Spaniards, ii. 168. 5 8 

Bonne, the city of, taken by Martin Schenck, iii. 154. 
Boſſut, count of, his fruitleſs attempt to recover the 
Brill, i. 429. Maſſacres the townſmen of Rotter- 
dam, 432. His orders for aſſembling the States of 
Folland diſregarded, ii. 46. Co- operates with To- 
ledo at the ſiege of Haerlem, 80. Is defeated and 
taken priſoner by the Hollanders, 98. Defeats Don 
John of Auſtria at Rimenant, 241. Dies, 330, | 
Breda, a congreſs held there by Spaniſh and Dutch 
deputies to negociate peace, ii, 151. ls taken by 

the Spaniards, 362. Is ſeized by prince Maurice 

by ſtratagem, iii. 157. | Es.” y 
+ Brederode, count, his application to the dutcheſs of 
Parma, i. 282. His inſurreQion and death, 283. 

Brill, taken by the Flemiſh exiles, i. 424. Is attacked 
dy count Boſſut, 429. The inhabitants ſwear alle- 
giance to the prince of Orange, 431. The monks 
cruelly treated by the proteſtants, ibid. note. | 
Bruges, is delivered up to the prince of Parma, by the 
prince of Chimai the governor, ii. 413. 8 
Bruſſels, the duke of Alva's barbarous reſentment for 
the oppoſition to his taxes there, how diſappointed, 


i. 424. . a 
C. 


Cadiz, expedition againſt, by the Engliſh, iii. 303. 
Is plundered, 306. 

Calais, the attack of, concerted by the duke of 2 

| | 1. 7 8 


1 N D: * * 


1. 78. 1 taken, 8 . Is be vn ne maddate 

Albert, iii. 287. Is taken by ſtorm, 291 

Cambray, is befieged by the count de Fuentes, iii. 269. 
Is delivered up by the chien, 74. "The garriſon 

:  capitulates, 2 

ce. dee. cauſe of bis perſonal reſentment 
"_ the emperor Charles V. i. 37. | Concludes 
a treaty between his uncle pope Paul IV. and the 
court of France, 40. His embaſſy to the court of 
France, 46. Solicits a violation of the truce of 
 Vaucelles, 47. Obtains a ſuſpenſion of arms for 
the pope, from the duke of Alva, 61. | 

Caren, ſee Toledo, abp. of. 


| Carbs, Don, his hiſtory, i. 303 The . 


figns formed by him, 304. Is poiſoned by his fa- 
ther's order, 306. 
C, obn, count palatine of the Rhine, engages 
to affiſt the ſtates of the Netherlands againſt the 
| Spaniards, ii. 201. Is aſſiſted with money by queen 
| klizabeth of England, 2 _— Joins the army of the 
States, 245. Is obſtrufted by the jealouſy of the | 
catholics, 247. Aſſiſts the * of Ghent againſt 
the Walloons, 253. Goes over to England to juſ- 
tify his conduct to Elizabeth, 254. | 
Caſtel Roderigo, count de, his arguments to perſuade 
Philip II. to part with the ſovereignty of the Ne- 
therlands, iii. 328. 
_ Catelet, beſieged. by the count de Fuentes, iii. 265. 
Gomeron's treachery and death, 267. 
Caudebec, is beſieged by the duke of Parma, iii. 209. 
Charles V. emperor, bad conſequences of his partial 
attachment to the Netherlands, i. 2. Calls his fon 
- Philip into the Low Countries, 3. Endeavours to 
have him eleQed king of. the Romans, 5. Solicits 
his brother Ferdinand to reſign that dignity, 7. His 
ſcheme in marrying Philip to Mary queen of Eng- 
land, 9. Labours to reconcile the Engliſh to his 
marriage, 11. Philip's undutiful behaviour to him, 
20. Reſigns his dominions, 22. Procures the truce 
of Vaucelles, 23. * of the number of 
perſons 


* N D NN 
perſons deſtroyed during his reign for their religious 


principles, 101. __ 

Charles IX. of France deli udes the Proteſtants by the 

treaty of St. Germains, ii. 5.  Maſfacres the Pro- 
teſtants, 27. His _ with count Lewis of Naf- 
- Tau, 11 8. 

Chateau Combreſis negociations for peace Gs: 
France, Spain, and England there, i. 18 Peace 
concluded, 93. 

Cbeſter, colonel dward, i is ſent by the prince of Orasge 
with ten companies of Engliſh to protect Leyden 
againſt the Spaniards, i li, 1 34+ His men laſer; to 
the enemy, 135. 

_ prince of, his Jecpirful nes. ii. A 15 


made governor of Bruges, 413. Deliver the town | 


up to the prince of Parma, ibid. 
© Civitella, is beſieged by the duke of Guiſe, i. 62. 


Coligni, admiral der defends St. Quintin againſt FS 


duke of Savoy, I. 69. Is taken priſoner, 76. Is 
. defeated at Montcontour, ii. 4. Is killed bo the 
maſſacre of Paris, 28. 

. conferences entered into chere for e be- 

. tween Philip and the States of the Waere, 

ii. 281. 

Colonna, his military operations againſt the pope, i. 64. 

Compromiſe, a copy of the agreement ſo termed, i. 254. 

Conde, prince of, his diſſatisfaction at the e ee 
power of the Guiſes, i. 97. Is killed at the battle 

of Jarnac, ii. 4. 7 
Corbeil, is taken by the duke of Parma, i iii 188. 

 Corſairs of Barbary ſome account of, i. 14% 

Council of ſtate, expel their diſſenting members, and 
declare the mutinous Spaniſh troops rebels, ii. 181. 

Accept ſuccours from the prince of o to * 
ſecute the ſiege of Ghent, 193. 

Council of Tumults, eſtabliſhed by Alva i in the Nether- 
Jands, i. 297. Arbitrary decree of, ibid. The ma- 

jority of the members decline aQing, 301. 

Coutras, battle of, between the duke de Joyeuſe and 
the Germans, iii. 167. 

Cyprus, is invaded by Sultan Selim, is 3% 


D. 
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D. halle, is intercepted and routed in carrying A 


_ reinforcement to St. Quintin, i. 70. Is taken pri- 
ſoner, 75. 


D'4vila, raiſes the fond of Middleburg, i i. 441. com- 


mands a fleet at the ſiege of Middleburg, ii. 110. 
Defeats and kills count Lewis of Naſſau, 124. His 
troops mutiny, 125. He eſcapes from them, 127. 
Defeats Don Antonio king of Portugal, 325. 


: De Glimes, the Spaniſh admiral, defeat and killed by = 


Boiſot, . admiral of Holland, i. 110. 


De Thermes, mareſchal, is defeated at the battle of 


| Gravelines, i. 82. Is taken priſoner, 84. 


Denmark and Sweden, ſtate of, at the time of Charles | 


V. reſigning his dominions, f 1,28, 
Deventer is taken by prince Maurice, iii, 195. 
Doria, Juanetin, takes Dragut the corſair priſoner, 


i. 145. 


mew aſſembly of the States of Holland, held there, 
ii. 48. Send a ſupply of money to the prince of 


Orange, 50. 


Dourlens, beſieged and taken by the count de F uentes, 


iii. 2 


Dona, y na defends Leyden againſt the Spaniards, | 


ii. 136. 


Dragut the Corſair, ſome account of, i. 145. Makes 


himſelf maſter of Tripoli, 147. Carries a rein- 


forcement to the Turks at Malta, 197. Is killed | 


at the ſiege of St. Elmo, 218. 
Drate, Sir Francis, by his ſucceſſes obliges Philip II. 
of Spain to poſtpone his invaſion of England, iii. 


114. MO | 0 
D/ Lis, his gallant defence of Bommene againſt the 
Spaniards, ii. 168. 

n is taken by the prince of re ii, 406. 


. Egmont, | 


. — 


Zum, count, adviſes the battle, and gains the victo 
of St. Quintin, i. 72. Defeats 9 de Ter. | 
mes at the bat.le of Gravelines, 82. ls ſent by the 
dutcheſs of Parma to repreſent the ſtate of the Ne. 
therlands to Philip in Spain, 246. Complains of 
being deceived' by Philip, 252. Refuſes to command 
the regent's troops, 262. Pacifies the tumults of 
the reformers, 272. Juſtifies and declares his rea- 
dineſs to ſupport Philip's meaſures, 279, The 
prince of Otange's warning to him, 291. Is im- 
priſoned by the duke of Alva, 292. His trial, 319. 
Petition of his counteſs to Philip, 323. Is executed, 
325. His character, 3206. e — 
Egmont, the young count of, endeavours to ſeize the 
city of Bruſſels for the prince of Parma, ii. 279. Is 
taken priſoner by La Noue, 345. TSS, 
Elizabeth, queen of England, her motives for reject- 
ing the propoſed marriage with Philip II. of Spain, 
i. 91. Her ſtipulations reſpecting Calais, 93. Af- 
fords protection to the Flemiſh refugees, 392. 
Seizes money intended for Philip, in her ports, 395. 
Confiſcates the effects of the Spaniſh and Flemiſh 


merchants, 396. Is induced to diſcountenance the 


Flemiſh exiles, 426. Aſſiſts the revolted Flemings 
with money, ii. 201. Her policy with regard to the 
diſturbances of the Netherlands, 232. Engages to 
ſupply the ſtates with money and troops, 233. Apo- 
logiſes 10 Philip, 235. Her conduct on the treaty 
between the States and the duke of Anjou, 246. 
Meaſures taken toward a marriage between her and 
the duke, 365. Her anxiety concerning the affairs 
of the Netherlands, iii. 56. The ſovereignty of 
the United States offered to her, ibid. Declines 
the offer, but enters into a treaty for their protec-' 
tion, 62. Sends Leiceſter with an army to their 
aſſiſtance, 64. Her partiality to him, 88, Re- 
view of her conduct, 113. Negociates with Phi- 
lip, 115. Prepares to defeat his intended 
1 7 .- 6 
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of England, 118. The Invincible Armada totally = 4 
ruined, 137. Her ſituation at this time, 143. Her 
expedition againſt Cadiz, 303. Oppoſes the peace | 1 
between France and Spain, 322. Remonſtrates to 
the king of France againſt it, 323. DE”: 
_ Elmo, St. fort on the iſland of Malta, ſiege of by the 
Turks, i. 195. Is taken by aſſault, 11. 
England, ubjections of the Engliſh to the marriage of 
their queen Mary, with Philip II. of Spain, i. 10. 
_ Meaſures taken by the emperor Charles to reconcile 
them to it, 11. The parliament refuſes Philip the 
cet mony of coronation, 16. Philip returns to 
Spain, 19. State of at the time of the emperor 
Charles's reſignation, 26. The conqueſt of, pro- 
jeded by Philip II. of Spain, iii. 107. See Ar- 
mada. { Rae 4 
E/ ne, archduke of Auſtria; ſee Auſtria. W 
Ejcurial, the palace of, built in conſequence of Phi- 
lip's vow on gaining the battle of St. Quintin, 
; i. IS 1 . | +: 92 : i 
Eßer. 9 of, is appointed to command the Engliſh 
armament -azainſt Cadiz, iii, 302. Takes and 
plunders the town, 303. SET; — 
Europe, ſtate of, at the time of the emperor Charles's 


7 


reſignation, i. 26. 


F. 


Ferdinand, brother of the emperor Charles V. is ſoli - 
| cited by him to reſign his dignity as king of the Ro- 
Mans, I. 7. N . 
. — the catholic, ſubdues the Moreſcoes in Spain, 

i. 241. Compels thoſe of Granada to profeſs Chri= _ , 
ſtianity, 342. Reduces the inhabitants of the „ 
country, 343. f ; | * N 

Flemings, refule to fwear allegiance. to Philip II. # | 

Spain, i. 5. Their jealous caution in grants of.mo- 5 7 
ney to him, 66. Their ancient commercial proſpe- 
rity, 205. See Netherlands. © ©... 

Fluſhing, revolt of, againſt the Spaniards, i. 434. 
Don Pedro Pacheco, the Spaniſh governor, put to 
death there, 439, ; 


Fontaine, 


17 DE x. 


dende F 3 battle of, between Henry IV. of | 
France, and Velaſco-conſtable of Caſtile, iii. 275. 
 Fronges its political ſtate in reference to Philip II. of 
Spain, i. 31. Character of the French at that 
time, ibid. The diſſatisfaction of the nation anthe 
peace of Chateau Cambreſis, 94. State of, on tha 
death of Henry II. 960. The decrees of che council 
of Trent rejected by the court of, 181. Battles of 
Jarnac and Moncontour, ii. 4. Tne proteſtants de- 
ceived by a treaty, 6. Maſſacre of the proteſtants, 
28. State of parties in, under Henry III. iii. 48. 
The catholic league, 49. 166. The duke of Guiſe 
aſſaſſinated, 168. The king aſſaſſinated, 169. Ac- 
ceſſion of Henry IV. ibid. He embraces the catho- 
lie religion, 234. Calais taken by the archduke 
Albert, 291. 13 
Francis II. of France, his acceſſion, - charadter, and 
. adminiſtration, i. 90. 
Fuentes, count of, ſucceeds the archduke Erneſt as go- 
vernor of the Netherlands, iti. 260. Enters vigor- 
_ ouſly into the exerciſe of his office, 262. Beſieges 
Catelet, 265, Puts Gomeron to death, 267. Takes 
Dourlens, 268. Lays fiege to Cambray, 269. The 
town and caſtle delivered up, 273. e _ 
government to Albert, 285, ES 


-- 


* 
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Gemblours, battle of, ii. 238. 
— Balthazar, aſſaflivates the prince of Orange, 
416. His examination, 418. His ſentence, 
2 
8 diſguſt received there at the behaviour of 
Philip II. of Spain, i. 6. State of at the time of the 
E emperor Charles's reſignation, 27. 
ertrudenberg, is taken from the Spaniards, by the 
Sieur de Payette, ii. 100. Is betrayed to the Spa- 
niards by the garriſon, iii. 15 f. Is retaken by prince 


Maurice, 239. 
| | Ghent 
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Obent, a woollen manufacture carried on in that city 


before the art was known in England, i. 105. The 
confederac:, called the pacification of, ii 193. The 


duke of Arichot ſeized and impriſoned there. 227. 


Diſcord between the inhabitants of, and the Wal- 
loons, 250. ng 


Oiambelli, his contrivances at Antwerp to deſtroy the 


prince of Parma's bridge, iii. 19. 26. 


Gomeren, his private treaty with the count de Fuentes; 


for the delivery of Chatelet, iii. 266. Is put to 
death by Fuentes, 267. | 5 
Granada, the Mooriſh' inhabitants of, forced by Fer- 
dinand the catholie, to profeſs Chriſtianity, i. 342. 
Are oppreficd by the inquiſition, 343. Are diſarm- 
ed by Philip II. 346. Philip's oppreſſive edict 


againſt then, 247. Remonſtrate againſt it, 349. 


Revolt of the province, 351, Aben Humeya, their 


newly elected king, attempts to poſſeſs himſelf of 


the city of Granada, 354. The Moreſcoes reduced 
by the marquis de Mondejar, 355. The province 
plundered by the troops, 358. The inhabitants 
take arms againſt, ibid. Are totally ſubdued by 


Don John of Auſtria, 362. Dreadful ſeverities ex- 


erciſed againſt them, 364. | | | 
Granvelle, cardinal, rigorouſly enforces Philip's edits 
againſt heretics in the Netherlan''s, i. 235. His 


removal applied for, 240. Is removed by his own 


deſire, 242. Continues to exert his influence over 
the king againſt his enemies in the Low Countries; 

274. $0853. _ by = 
Grave, betieged by count Manſveldt, iii, 66. Is taken 
by the prince of Parma, 69. 


 Gravelines, battle of, between count Egmont and 


mareſchal de Thermes, i. 82. | 

Gregory XIII. pope, perſuades Philip II. to cotifer the 
ſovereignty of Tunis on Don John of Auſtria, 
1. 383. 5 | | 


Groningen, is beſieged by prince Maurice, ili. 254. 


Submits and accedes to the union of Utrecht, 257. 
Gueldres is betrayed to the duke of Parma, iii. 99. 
Vos. III. Cc Euerrerdg 


NM DEX: - 
Guerrero, archbiſhop of Granada, inflames Philip II. 
„„ GG OE kg Tr oe . 
'Gruije, Francis duke of, leads an army into Italy to 
ſupport the pope againſt the duke of Alva, i. 67. 
Beſieges Civitella, 62. Is recalled, 75. Takes 
Calais from the Engliſh, 80. Takes Fhionville, 
81, He and his brother engroſs the adminiftration 
under Francis II. 96. | | „ 
9715 Henry duke of, his political intrigues, iii, 48. 
Forms the catholic league, 49. Enters into a treaty 
with Philip II. of Spain, 51. Gains a victory oyer 
the Germans, 167. Is aflaflinated by the king's 
order, 168. : | 


"A 
Haerlem, is befieged by Don Frederic de Toledo, ii. 64. 
Speech of Riperda to the principal inhabitants, ibid. 
The town deſcribed, 67. Surrenders, 89. Cruel 
treatment of the inhabitants, 90. Is ſeized and 
plundered by the mutinous Spaniſh troops, 92. 
Hali, the Turkiſh admiral, defeated and killed at Le- 
panto, i. 370. Fe ES | 
Hanſtede, Adolphus, his fleet deſtroyed by the Zea- 
landers, i. 130. 1a 35 
Haſcem, the Corſair, beſieges Oran and Maſarquivir, 
1. 156. Is forced to a precipitate retreat by the Spa- 
*niards, 157. Brings a reinforcement to the Turks 
at Malta, 216. f 3 | 
Haranguer, Chatles, carries a party of men ſecretly 
into Breda, and ſeizes the town for prince Mau- 
| rice, iii. 158. Is made governor, 16. 
Henry II. of France, his character and political con- 
duct, i. 32. Concludes an alliance with Paul IV. 
againſt the emperor Charles V. 39. Agrees to the 
truce of Vaucelles, 44. Is perſuaded NEED the 
truce, and renew the war, 51. His forces defeated - 
before St. Quintin, 73. His motives to wiſh for a 
peace with Philip, $6: Peace of Chateau Cam- 
breſis, 93. His death, 95. YE 3 
| _ 8 Henry 
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Henry III. of France, bis character, ii. 230. Refuſes 
to aſſiſt bis brother the duke of Anjou, 380. Is 
_ - offered the ſovereignty of the United States of the 
Netherlands, iii. 46. State of parties in France, 
48. His firm rep'y to the repreſentations of the 
Spaniſh ambaſſador, 53. . Declines the offer of the 
States, 55. Declares himſelf the head and protec- 
tor of the catholic league, 166. Procures the aſſaſ- 
ſination of the duke of Guiſe, and of his brother the 
; cardival, 168, ls aſſaſſinated himſelf, 169. 
Henry IV. of France, his acceſſion, iii. 169 De- 
feats the duke of Mayenne, 171 Inveſts Paris, 172. 
 Compar:ſon between him and the duke of Parma, 
175. Raiſes the ſiege on the arrival of the duke of 
Parma, 179. Sends a defiance to the duke of May- 
.. enne, 181. The duke of Parma deceives him by 4 
ſtratagem, ibid. Diſbands his army, 187. Col- 
leRs troops and haraſſes the duke in his return to the 
Netherlands, 191. Beſieges Rouen, 202. Aban- 
dons the ſiege, 208. Blocks up the Spaniſh army 
at Caux, 211. Embraces the catholic religion, 
234. The principal cities ſubmit! to him, 244. 
Publiſhes a general indemnity, 245. Beſieges Laon, 
247. Repels the attempts of the duke de Mayenne 
to raiſe the ſiege, 248. Laon capitulates, 251. The 
dukes. of Lorrain and Guiſe ſubmit to him, 252. 
Declares war againſt Philip of Spain, 262. , Makes 
an alliance with the United Provinces, 265, De- 
feats Velaſco, conſtable of Caſtile, 276. Gains 
over the duke de Mayenne, 278. Obtzins the ex- 
pected abſolution from pope Clement, 279. Diſ- 
graces the marquis of Belin for the ſurrender of Ars 
dres, 293. Beſieges Amiens, 314. Liſtens to 
overtures for peace, 323. His reply to queen - Eli- 
zabeth's remonſtrances againſt it, 324. Concludes / 
a peace at Vervins, 326. - 3 „ 
Henry, Don, ſucceeds to the crown of Portugal; ii. 299 
Diſcuſſes the claims of the ſeveral competitors for 
the ſucceſſion after him, 302. Reſolves to marryz 
304. His death, 309. | | 
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nn 
nn coudt, deſerts the intereſt of ike? Unites | 
Provinces, and goes over to the Spaniards, ii. 412. 
Werres, count de, reduces ſeveral towns in the Nether- 
lands, ii. 160. 
Hachenloe, count, is appointed to the command of the 
fleet of the United States, iii. 16. Attacks the 
counterdyke of Couveſtein, 31. Relieves Grave, 
68. Reduces Axel, and defeats Hautpeine, 99. 
Holland, revolt of the provinces of, ſi. 1. Precautions 
taken there to withſtand the Spaniſh power, 45. 
The States of, aſſemble at Dort, 48. ERablith- 
-ment of the reformed | religion, 55. Spaniſh fleet 
under count Beſſut, defeated by, 98. The States 
of, refuſe to concur in the treaty with Don John of 
Auſtria, 206. See United Provinces. © 
Horn, count, pacifies the tumultuous inhabitants of 
. Tournay, i. 272. Is impriſoned by the duke of 
Alva, 292. His trial, 319. Is executed, 325. 
Horten 15, Lambertus, cruel _ of the Spaniards 
to, ii. 60. | 
Howard, lord, the Engliſh admiral, his prudent ma- 
nagement on the arrival of the Spaniſh Invincible 
Armada, iii. 128. Haraſſes it with fire-ſhips, 730. 
Attacks thel Spaniards ſucceſsfully, 131. 
N. is reduced by prince Maurice, iii. 198. Is for- 
. tified by him, and beſieged by the archduke 8 
295% endet 299. 
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” WI battle, of, ii. . 75 N 

Idiagueꝝ, endeavours to diſſuade: Philip IL fam his 

projected invaſion of England, iii. 109. 

Fenlis, ſieur de, is defeated by Frederic de Toledo, 
and his ſuſpicious death, i. 22. 

Inquifition, in Spain, its hiſtory, and mode of proceed- 
ing, i. 134 Effects of this inſtitution on the cha- 
raters of the Spaniards, 136. An Auto- de- fe ce- 

lebtated in the preſence of Philip II. 139. The 
18 0 = © Þ Moors 
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_ driven out of Spain by the ſoverities of, 


| Jenks, duke de, is defeated and killed at the battle of 

- Coutras, iii. 167. 8 
 Hraly, the ſtates of, their dependence on Philip IIs of 
Spain, i. 29, Its condition by the 8885 of Chateau 
Cambreſis, 99. 


IL. 


La Capelle is taken rho count Manſveldt, i iii. 246. 

La Marc, the count de, commands a fleet of Flemiſh 

exiles by commiſſion from the prince of Orange, 
i. 427. Takes the Brill, ibid. Beſieges Amſter- 
dam, ii. 51. Cauſe of his miſcarriage, 52. His cha- 
racter, 57. Is deprived of his command and dies, 
ibid. 

La Noue, aſſiſts count Lewis in the defence of Mons 

' againſt the duke of Alva, ii. 23. Mons capitulates, 

38. Undertakes the defence of Maeſtricht againſt 
the prince of Parma, 266, - Is taken priſoner by the 
Walloons, 345. On what terms releaſed, 347. 

La Valette, grand maſter of Malta, his vigorous prepa- 
ations to defend the iſland againſt the Turks, i. 191. 
His motives for defending St. Elmo, 196. Reta- 
hates the barbarity of the Turks, 213. 

Lv is taken by the duke of Parma, iii. 185. 

Lanzavecchia, governor of Breda, corrupts the garriſon 

of Gertrudenberg to give it up to the duke of Parma, 
iii. 151. Loſes Breda to prince Maurice by neglt- 
gence, I57. 

Laon, is beſieged by Henry IV. of France, iti. 247. 
The duke of Mayenne endeavours in vain to raiſe 
the ſiege, 248. Surrenders, 251. 


League, catholic, formed in France by the duke of 
Guiſe, iii. 49. Is joined by Philip II. of Spain, 50. 
Henry III. declares himſelf its head and protector, 

166. The duke of Guiſe and the cardinal his bro- 
ther aſſaſſinated, 168. The duke de Mayenne is 
choſen commander in chief, ibid. Mayenne defeated 
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by. Henry IV. 171. Paris relieved by the duke of 
Parma, 179. Convention of the States of 228. 


The dukes of Lorraine and Guiſe ſubmit to Henry, 
252. ls deſerted by the duke de Mayenne, 278. 


| Leicefter, earl of, is ſent with Eneſiſh troops to the aſ- 


ſiſtance of the Dutch States, in, 64 Is made go- 
vernor and commander in chief of all their forces; 66. 
Beſieges Zutphen, 75. His arbitrary and imprudent 
conduct, 78. His feeble attempts to raile the ſiege 
of Sluys, 96. His intrigues diſcovere!, 100. Dif- 
fers with the States, 101. Retigns his government 
and returns to England, 104. ls appointed com 
mander in chief of the Engliſh force: 0 oppoſe the 
' Spaniſh Armada, 142. 
Lepanto, batile of, between Don Jobn of Aultija and 
Hali the Turkiſh admiral, i. 370 


8 Leuis XI. of France, how he loſt the opportunity of 


bringing the ſovereign: 5 of the Nether lauds into his 
family, i. 107. 

Lewis of Naſſau, count, collects an army for the re · 
lief of the Netherland, i. 313. Defeats count 
Aremberg, 314. Is defeate. by the duke of Alva, 

29. Is deccired by the offers of Charles IX. of 
3 ii. 8. Seizes Mons 10. ls beſieged there 
by the duke of Alva, 19. Mons capitulates, 38. 
His treaty with Schombere the French ambaſſador, 
118. Is defeated and killed at Mooch, by D'Avila, 
124. 

Tapes is beſieged by Requeſens, ii. 13 Its ſitua- 
tion deſcribed, ibid. Is defended b. 7 Bos Douza, 
136. Is blockaded. ibid. "x AYR and diſtreſs of 
the inhabitants, 138. The country laid under wa- 

| 2 140. Is relieved by Boilot, and the ſiege raiſ- 
ed, 145 

W the city of, ſubmits to the duke of Alva, 

i. 320. 

bn cardinal of, his arguments for an alliance 


* 'between France and the pope, againſt the emperor 


Charles V. i. 43. He and his brother engroſs the 
adminittration under Francis II. 96. 


| Louvefteing 


"WTR 
Louvęſtein, the fort of, ſurpriſed by Herman de Ruyter, 


I. 420. Is retaken, 424. 


M. 


Maeftricht, is beſieged by the prince of Parma, ii. 262. 
Is taken by ſurpriſe, 267. ih | 
Malta, the ifland of, invaded by the Turks, i. 192. 
Siege of St. Elmo, 193. St. Elmo taken by aſſault, 
211. Attack of fort St. Michael, 216. Arrival of 
Spaniſh ſuccours, 227. The Turks retire, 228. 
Re- land, and are defeated by the Spaniſh reinforce- 
ment, 230. ; | 5 
Manſueldt, count, beſieges Grave in Brabant, iii. 66. 
Hheſieges and takes Watchendonck, 149. Is. ap- 
pointed governor of the Netherlands on the death of 
the duke of Parma, 227. Lays ſiege to Noyon, 228. 
Fails of relieving Gertrudenberg, 240. Is prevent- 
ed from taking Creveceur by prince Maurice, 242. 
Is ſuperceded in the government of the Netherlands, 
by the appointment of the archduke Erneſt, 243. 
Invades Picardy, and takes the town of La Capelle, 
246. Reſigns his employment on the appointment of 
the count de Fuentes to be governor, 262. | 
Mary, queen of England, her character, and motives 
for marrying Philip II. of Spain, i. 10. Summary 
of the marriage articles, 11. Joins her huſband in 
a perſecution of the proteſtants, 17. Is left by her 
huſband, 19. Is prevailed on by him to engage in 
the war againſt France, 66. Her death, 8g. | 
Mary, princeſs of Portugal, married to Philip II. of 
Spain, i. 2. „ 
Mary, daughter of Charles the Bold, married to Maxi- 
milian, ſon of the emperor Frederic III. i. 105. 
Her death, 107. f a 3 
Matthias, archduke, is invited by the duke of Arſchot 
and others to take upon him the government of the 
Netherlands, ii. 224. Is admitted by the States, 225. 
Leaves the Netherlands, 361. 
1 | Cc 4 Maurice, 


IN D E X. 


Maurice, prince, ſucceeds to the offices of his father: 


iii. 2. His character. 144. Gains poſſeſſion of 
Breda by a ſtratagem, 157. Provides for it ſecurity, 
162. is made governor of Guelderland and Over- 
yſſel, 164. Takes Zutphen, 194. And Deventer, 
195. Defeats the duke of Parma's cavalry by ſtra- 
tagem, 196. Reduces Hulft and Nimeguen, 198. 
| Subdues Steenwich and C verden, 223. Takes 


Gertrudenberg, 239. Murderecs employed ta aſſaſ- 


ſinate him by the court of Spain, 243. Undertakes 
the ſiege of Groningen, 252. R duces it, 256. 
Affords protection to che Spaniſh mutinous troops, 
258. His opcrations obſtructed by Mondragone, 
280. Fortifics Hulſt, 295. Defeats and kills the 


count de Varas, 309. Progrets of his operations, e 


318. 


Maximilian, ſon of the emperor F erte III. marries 


Mary daughter and. heireſs of Charles the Bold, i. 
106. Is ſeized and impriſoned at Bruges, 108. 


Maximilian II. emperor of Germany, remonſtrates ta 


Philip II. of Spain, againſt the cruel adminiſtration 
of the duke of Alva in the Netherlands, i. 310. Me- 

diates between Philip and the Dutch States, 
ii. 150. 

Mayenne, duke of, is appointed e in chief of 
the forces of the League, iii. 168. Is routed by 
Henry IV. 1-1. Summons a convention. of the 
States of the League at Philip's defire, 228. Mar- 
riage treaty for his fon and Philip's daughter Iſabella, 
237. Endeavours in vain to raiſe the ſiege of Laon, 

248. His maſterly retreat, 250. Is reconciled ta 
Henry, 278. 

Mechlin, is garriſoned by the prince of Orange, ii. 24. 
Is plundered by the duke of Alva's troops, 39. 

Medina Cali, duke of, his expedition to Tripoli, . 
147. His fleet deſtroyed by the Turks, 151 The 
Flemiſh exiles take great pait'of the fleet he con- 

| ducted to the telief of Alva, 442. Is appointed to 
ſucceed the duke of Alva in the government of the 
| Netherlands, but declines the charge, li, 102, 

Meding 
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Medina Sidonia, duke de, is appointed commander of 


the Spaniſh I: vincible Armada, iii. 124. Deſpairs 
of ſucceſs, 133. Keſolves to return to Spain, 135. 
His fleet ruined by a ſtorm, 136, Arrives in Spain, 
138. It | 
Mondaza; Don Francis de, delivers Oran and Maſar- 
quivir from the corfair Haſcem, i. 157. 
Michael. St. fort of, ai Malta, ſicge of, by the Turks, 
i. 216. | es ON 
 Middlebrg, is beſieged by count Tſerart, i. 440. 
The ſiege raiſed by D*Avila, 442. ls beſieged by 
the Zealanders, ii. 108. Surrenders to the prince 
of Orange, 112. | 
Mondejar, marquis of, reduces the Moreſco revolters 
in Granada, i. 355 Nis troops plunder the coun» 
try, 358. Is removed from his command, 361. 
Mondragone, leads a detachment of Spaniſh troops 
through a channel of the ſea, to the ielief of Ter- 
goes, i. 450. Defends Middleburg againſt the 


Zealander-, ii. 108. Sutrenders by capitulation, 


112. His vigorous pieparations for the ſiege of 

Ziricſee. 171. Checks the operations of prince 

Maurice, iii. 281. His death, 282. „ 
Mons the city of, ſeized by count Lewis of Naſſau, 


ii. 10. Is betieged by the duke of Alva, 19. Capi- 


tula.es, 38 : 
Montcontour, battle of, ii. 4 : 5 
Montmorency, conſtable of France, his reaſons againſt 


an all ance with the pope, againſt the emperor ' 


Charles V. i. 42. Perſuades Henry to conclude the 
| truce of Vaucelles, 44. Is defeated before St, Quin- 
tin, 73. Returns to France to negociate a peace, 


89. | 
3 battle of, between D' Avila the Spaniſh gene- 
ral, and count Lewis of Naſſau, ii. 123. 
Mor eſcoes, in Spain, the hiftory of, i. 344. 
Morocco, ſtate of that kingdom, ii. 290. Is invaded 


by Sebaſtian king of Portugal, ibid. Battle of Alca- 


zar, 205. Death of Muley Moloc, 296. 
Muley Moloc, eitabliſhes himſelf in the ſovereignty of 
Morocco, ii. 290. Enters into an alliance with 
e ; 1 Philip 
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Philip II. of Spain, 291. Dies during the battle of 
Alcazar, 296. His character, ibid. , 
Muftapha, commands the Turkiſh troops ſent to re- 
+ duce the iſland of Malta, i. 192. Beſieges St. Elmo, 
194. Takes it by aſſault, 211. Retires from the 
” iſland, 228, Lands again and is defeated, 230. 
Muſtapha, Cara, a celebrated corſair, fortifies him- 
ſelf at Pennon de Velez, 'i. 159. His fort reduced 
by the Spaniards, 162. | | > 


„ 


Naerden, cruel maſſacre of the townſmen of, by Don 
Frederic de Toledo, ii. 60. - 1 85 

Namur, the caſtle of, ſeized by Don John of Auſtria, 

Its 212. - 

Navere, the leader of the mutinous Spaniſh troops, 
conducts them from Aloſt to the relief of the Spa- 
niards at Antwerp, ii. 187. Sacks the town, 189. 

Netherlands, enquiry into the ancient ſtate of, i. 103. 
Fall under the dominion of the houſe of Burgundy, 
104. The ſituation of the country favourable for 

commerce, 105. The ſovereignty transferred to the 
houſe of Auſtria, 108. Inſtances of the attachment 
of the emperor Charles V. to this country and its in- 
habitants, 109. Averſion of his ſon Philip II. to 
them, 111. Edits publiſhed againſt the proteſ- 
tants, 113. Rigorous tribunals erected, 115. New 
biſhoprics eſtabliſhed, 116. The country filled with 
Spaniſh troops, 117. The dutcheſs of Parma ap- 
pointed regent, 119. Speech of the biſhop of Arras 
to the convention of States at Ghent, 120. Appre- 
henſions of the people, 121. Arbitrary conduct of 
cardinal Granvelle, 235. The number of proteſ- 
tants increaſe by periecution, 239. Count Eg- 
mont's embaſſy to Spain, 246, Reſult of delibera- 
tions to ſtop the growth of hereſy, 250. The en- 
forcement of the edicts againſt proteſtants revived, 
251. A confederacy againſt the eftabliſhment of the 
inquiſition entered into, 25 3. Speech of the prince 


of Orange in council, 257. The ſubſcribers of the 


compromiſe petition the regent, 263. Intemperate 
+ zeal of the reformers, 269. The regent raiſes 
— 274. Valenciennes and Antwerp garriſoned, 
280. Quiet reſtored, 283. The duke of Alva ſent 
chither with an army, 290. The prince of Orange 


retires to Germany, ibid. The counts Horn and 


Egmont impriſoned, 292. The inhabitants deſert 
to foreign paris. 193. The dutcheſs of Parma re- 
tires, 294. The extraordinary powers Alva was in- 
veſted with, 298. The council of Tumults eſta- 
bliſhed, 29%, 1 he violent proceedings of Alva, ibid. 


Count Lewis of Naflau rzifes an army, 313. De- 


feats count Aremberg, 314. Deaths of the counts 
Egmont and Horn, 3:5. Count Lewis defeated by 
the duke of Alva, 329. The price of Grange raiſes 
an army and publiſhes a manifeſto, 331. Is obliged 
to diſband his forces, 3.7. Tyrannical projecutions 
of the duke of Alva, 350. Grezt deſertion of the 
inhabitants, 391. The people inflamed by taxation, 
398. Oppoſit ion of the aſſembly of the States, 401. 
AQ of indemnity publiſhed, 407. Its reception, 
409. Reſolute conduct of the ſtates of Utrecht, 411. 
Tobe city of Utrecht filled with foldiers, 414. In- 
trigues of the prince of Orange, 418 The fort of 
Louveſtcin ſurpriſed by Herman de Ruyter, 420. 
The duke of Alva publiſhes an edict for the imme- 
diate payment of his taxes, 422. Violent commo- 
tions, eſpecially at Bruſſels, 423. The Brill taken 
by the exiles, 424. Count de Boſſut maſſacres the 
townſmen of Rotterdam, 432. Revolt of Fluſh- 
ing, 434. Revolt of the other towns of Zealand, 
40. Siege of Middleburg, ibid. The duke de 


edina Ccli's fleet deſtroyed, 443. Other cap- 


tures at ſea, ibid. Siege of Tergoes, 444. Extra- 


ordinary relief of, 451. Revolt of the province of 


| Holland, ii. 1. Mons ſeized by count Lewis of 
Naſſeu, 10. Ruremond and other towns taken by 
the prince of Orange, 23. Mons taken by Alva, 
39. Mechlin plundered by Alva's troops, ibid. 40. 
ede exerciſed at Zutphen, 42. Aſſembly - 
| | e the 
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the States of Holland at Dort, 48. Maſſacre at Naer- 
den, 6&0. Alva removed, and the duke de Medina 
Cceli appointed governor, 102. Who declining the 
charge is ſucceeded by Requeſens, ibid. Ineffectual 
negociations for peace at Breda, 151. Reduction of 
Ziricſee by. the Spaniards, 170. Death of Reque- 
ſens, 175. Mutiny of the Spaniſh troops, 178. 
They ſack the city of Antwerp, 189. Pacification 
of Ghent, 193. The prince of Orange's advice to 
the States, 197. They apply to foreign powers for 
aid, 200. Form a new deed of union at Bruſſels, 
203. Their treaty with Don John of Auſtria, 204. 
The departure of the Spaniſh troops, 208. The 
caſtle of Namur ſeized by Don John of Auſtria, 213. 
The States get a number of towns. into their, poſ- 
ſeſſion, 218, Invite the prince of Orange to reſide 
at Bruſſels, 220. The prince is counteracted by 
the duke of Arſchot, 223. The archduke Matthias 
choſen governor, 225. A new treaty of union, 
229. The duke of Anjou applied to for aſſiſtance, 
231. Return of the Spaniſh troops, 237. Battle 
of Gemblours, 238. The powers of the prince of 
Orange and the archduke Matthias enlarged, 241. 
The States conclude a tre:ty with the duke of An- 
jou, 244. The operations of their numerous forces 
obſtructed by diflenſions, 245. The decree called 
the peace of religion, 248. Diſcord between the 
Flemings and the Walloons, 250. Their forces diſ- 
perſed, 253. The death of Don John of Au— 
ſtria, 255. The prince of Parma appointed go» 
vernor, 259. He lays ſiege to Maeſtricht, 262. 
Maeſtricht taken by ſurpriſc, 268. The Walloons 
gained over by the prince of Parma, 272. The 
rreaty called the union of Utrecht, 275 Confe- 
rences for peace at Cologn, 281. The States reſolve 
to transfer their allegiance from Philip to the duke 
of Anjou, 343. The ſovereignty conferred on him, 
353. All allegiance to Philip of Spain ſolemnly 
abjured by the United States, 359. Return of the 
Spaniſh troops, 377. Attempt of the duke of Anjou 
on the city of Antwerp, 383. Reconcilement a 
| the 
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85 the States witb the duke, 402. Pitäddent ug the 
people, 404. Death of the duke of Anjou, 414. 
The prince of Orange aſſaſſinated, 416. Is ſuc- 
ceeqded in his offices by his ſon prince Maurice, iii. 2. 


Great progreſs of the prince of Parma, 3. Siege of 


Antwerp, 5. The city capitulates, 38. Brabant 
deſerted by many of its inhabitants, 42. Tbeir cri- 
+tical ſituation on the death of the prince of Orange, 
45. Offer the ſovereignty to the king of France, 
46. To the queen of England, 56. Treaty with 
Elizabeth, 62. The earl of Leiceſter ſent to their 
2 adanee, 64. Great famine and peſtilence, 89. Ill 
© conſequences of the duke of Parma's expedition to 
France, to the Spaniſh cauſe, 192. Death of the 
duke of Parma, 224. Count Manſveldt appointed 
governor, 227. Erneſt archduke of Auſtria, ap- 
pointed governor, 242, Who is ſucceeded by 
the count de Fuentes, 260. Cambray delivered up 


to Fuentes by the citizens, 270. The archduke 
Albert appointed governor, 283. The ſovereignty ' 


of, transferred to him, 329: This deed how re- 
© ceived there, 331. See ited Provinces. 
Nimeguen, is taken by prince Maurice, iii. 199. 
Norris, colonel, diſtinguiſhes himſelf at the head of a 
body of Engliſh, at the battle of Rimenant, i ii. 243. 
Noyon, is beſieged by count Manſveldt, iii. 228. 
Nugs, the deſtruction of, * the Spanith troops, iii. 73. 


— 
* 
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Oran, beſieged by the corſair Haſcem, i. 1 55. The 
ſiege raiſed by the Spaniards, 157. 
Orange, William I. prince of, his family and character, 


i. 124 Origin of the diſguſt between him and Phi- 


lip II. of Spain, 125. Applies for the removal of 
chrdinkl Granvelle, 240. Oppoſes the admiſſion of 
the decrees of the council of Trent, 243. Oppoſes 
the inſtructions given to count Egmont, 246. Des» 
clines enforcing the edicts. againſt the proteſtants, 
252, His you in the council, 257. Puniſhes 

— 
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the rioters at Antwerp, 269. Tolerares the reform 
ers, ibid His reaſons for this indulgence, 270. 
Deſires leave to reſign his employments, 276., Is 
informed of the king's ſecret intentions againſt him, 
277. Retires to Germany, 290. . Refuſes to obey 
the duke of Alva's citation, with his reaſons, 307. 
His eſtates confiſcated, 308. Applies to the empe- 
ror Maximilian for his interpoſition, 309. His in- 
ducements to take up arms, 311. Publiſhes a ma- 
nifeſto, 331. Profeſſes the reformed religion, 332. 
Paſſes the Maeſe, 333. Offers Alva battle, 334. Is 
. obliged to diſband his army, 337. Prepares. to re- 
ſume his operations for the relief of the Nether- 
lands, 416. Grants a commiſſion to the count De 
la Marck, 427. Gives the command of all the 
forces in Zealand to the count Tſerart, 439. The 
province of Holland induced to revolt by his nego- 
ciations, ii. 2. His military preparations, 3. Takes 
Ruremond, 23. Is received at Mechlin, 24. Takes 
ſeveral other towns, 25. Endeavours in vain to 
provoke Alva to an engagement, 31. Is attacked 
and worſted, 33.. Diſbands bis army and returns to 
Holland, 37. Receives a ſupply of money. from the 
aſſembly of the States at Dort, 50. Is appointed 
commander in chief of all their forces, ibid. His 
moderation and prudent regulations, 54. Eſtabliſhes 
the reformed religion, 55. Equips a fleet againſt 
the Spaniſh at Middleburg, 109. 6 Middle- - 
burg, 112. Seizes the town of Bommel, 131. His 
meaſures for the relief of Leyden, 140. His at- 
tempts to relieve Ziiicſee, 173. Projects the union 
of the provinces, in the pacification af Ghent, 19 
His advice to the States an the arrival of Don John 
of Auſtria, 197. Goes, by invitation, to reſide at 
Bruſſels, 220. Is counteracted by the duke of Ar- 
ſchot, 223. Pacifies the people of Ghent, 269. 
„ the aſſociation called the union of 
Utrecht, 275. His reply to Philip's private offers, 
284. Sends aſſiſtance to Sebaſtian king of Portugal 
© againſt the emperor of Morocco, 292. Juſtifies 2 
conduct againſt the popular clamours, 332. . | 
& . oh 8 


- 
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the States to renounce their allegiance to Philip, 


336. Is proſcribed by Philip, 355. His apology 


addreſſed to the States, 357. An attempt made to 
aſſaſſinate him, 371. His advice to the States on 
the duke of Anjou's treachery, 304. Other at- 


tempts made to get him aſſaſſinated, 403. Leaves 
Antwerp on account of injurious ſuſpicions enter- 


tained againſt him, 408. Is killed by Balthazar 


Gerard, 416. His character, 421. Abſtract of his 
famous apology, iii. 341. See Maurice. 


4 


= 


Pacheco, don Pedro de, put to death by the inhabitants 
of Fluſhing, i. 438. 23 ET: 
Paris, maſſacre of the proteſtants there, ii. 27. Is in- 


veſted. by Henry IV. of France, iii. 172. Great 
diftreſs of the Parifians, 178. The ſiege raiſed by 
the arrival of the duke of Parma, 179. Submits to 
Henry IV. after his converſion, 244. 5 


Parma, Margaret, dutcheſs of, made regent of the 
Netherlands, i. 119. Perſecutes the proteſtants in 


concert with cardinal Granvelle, 235. Publiſhes 


the decrees of the council of Trent, 245. Sends 


count Egmont to Spain, 246. Appoints a con- 


ference to conſider of means to ſtop the growth 


of hereſy, 249. Which offends Philip, 250. Ne- 
vives the perſecution of the proteſtants, 251. Her 


. anſwer to the petition of the nobles, 265. Tranſ- 
mits the petition to Spain, ibid. Raiſes forces by 


Philip's command, 274. Her ſucceſs in ſuppreſſing 


the reformers, 280. Diſſuades Philip from ſending 
an army into the Low- Countries, 288. Obtains 


leave to retire from the Netherlands, 294. 


Parma, Alexander Farneſe, prince of, lays ſiege to 


Navarino, i. 379. ls ordered by Philip to lead the 
Spaniſh troops back to the Netherlands, ii. 237. 
Battle of Gemblours, 238. Is appointed to ſucceed 
don John of Auſtria as governor of the Netherlands, 
259. His character, ibid. Beſieges Maeſtricht, 262. 

| 4 | Takes 
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Takes the town by ſurpriſe, 268. Gains over the 
Walloons, 272. Poſſeſſes himſelf of Courtray, 345. 


Is forced to abandon the ſiege of. Cambray by the - 
duke of An ou, 362. Obtains a return of the Spa- 


niſh troops, 377. Takes Dunkirk, ' 406. With 
| ſeveral other towns, 407. 410. Bruges delivered 
up to him by the prince of Chimai the governor, 
413. Reduces ſeveral principal towns, iii. 2. His 


lenity toward the inhabitants, 4. Beſieges Ant- 


werp, 5. Blockades the Scheld by a bridge, 10. 
Deſcription of this bridge, 12. Repairs the bridge, 
after an attempt made to deſtroy it, 25. F — 
the Counterdyke of Couveſtein, 28. Recovers the 
poſſeſſion of it, 34. The city of Antwerp ſubmits 
to him, 38. His great power in the Netherlands, 
45. Takes Grave in Brabant, 69. Beſieges Ven- 
lo, 70. Takes the town by capitulation, 72. His 


motives to attack Nuys, 73. Lays ſiege to Rhine- 
derg, 75. Beſieges Sluys, 93. Diſſuades Philip 
from invading England, 111. His preparations to 


co- operate with the Invincible Armada, 123. Me- 
ditates the ſiege of Bergen-op-Zoom, 145. - Is de- 
ceived by two Engliſh ſoldiers, 146. Abandons the 
attempt, 148. His difficulties and anxiety, 150. 
Mutiny among his Spaniſh troops, 156. Sends a 
reinforcement to the duke of Mayenne, 173. His 
firſt expedition into France, 174. Compariſon be- 
tween him and Henry IV. 1 75: His wiſe precau- 
tions on entering France, 176. Raiſes the ſiege of 
Paris, 179. Deceives Henry by a ſtratagem, - 181. 
Takes Lagny, 185. Peſſeſſes himſelf of Corbeil, 
188. Returns to the Netherlands, 189. His 

cavalry deſeated by prince Maurice, 196. 1 


again into France, 203. Inveſts the town of 
St. Eſprit de Rue, 208. Raiſes the ſiege of 


Rouen, ibid. Is wounded at Caudbec, 209. His 
army blocked up by Henry IV. at Caux, 211. 
Eſcapes by paſſing the Seine, 215. Returns to the 
Netherlands again, 216. Is ordered back to France, 
and dies, 224. His character, 225. 

| | : Paul 
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Pan IV. pope, his character and conduct, i. 34. The 
ambition of his nephews, 36. Cauſe of his animo- 
fity to the emperor Charles V. 38. Concludes an 
alliance with France againſt the emperor, 39. In- 
_ duces Henry to break the truce of Vaucelles, 50. 
His violent conduct, 52. Paſſes a ſentence to de- 
prive Philip II. of the ſovereignty of Naples, 56. 
His dominions invaded by the duke of Alva, 59. 
Obtains a truce, 61. His forces defeated by Co- 
lonna, 64. Obtains peace from Philip, 76. Dies; 


Pits Sieur de, takes San Gertrudenberg from' the 
Spaniards, ii. 100. | 6 TOTS =.” 
Pembroke, earl of, joins the duke of Savoy with a body 
of Engliſh forces, i. 68. Is ſent home, 76. 
Pennon de Veltz, the fort of, reduced by don Garcia de 
Toledo, i. 160. —— 5 — 55 
Perex, Antonio, his baſe treatment by Philip II. of 
Spain, iii. 216. ee e ee 
Philip II. king of Spain, his birth and education, i. x; 
His character, 2. His firſt marriage, ibid. Is called 
by his father into the Low Countries, 3. Unpopu- 
larity of his manners, 4. Diſguſts the Germans, 6. 
Returns to Spain, 8. Marries Mary queen of Eng- 
land, 9. Summary of the marriage articles, 11. 
Arrives in England, 14. His behaviour and man- 
ners, ibid. ls refuſed the ceremony of coronation, 
16. His endeavours to remove the prejudices enter- 
tained againſt him, ibid. Inſtigates a perſecution of 
the Engliſh proteſtants, 17. Leaves England, 19; 
His undutiful behaviour to his father, 20. Review 
of his dominions and the extent of his power, 25. 
Dependence of the pope on him, 29. His conduct 
on Henry II. of France breaking the truce of Vau- 
celles, 55. Is deprived of the ſovereignty of Naples 
by the ſentence of pope Paul IV. 56. His ſcruples 
as to oppoſing the pope by violence, explained, 57. 
Orders Alva to invade the pope's dominions, 59. 
Levies forces in the Low- Countries againſt France, 
65. Engages England in the war, 65. His beha- 
viour on the victory at St. Quintin, 74. Takes the 
Vol, HII. ; town 
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town, 7 5. Neglects the improvement of his advan- 


tages, 76. Concludes a peace with the pope, ibid. 


His motives to deſire a peace with France, 86. 
Prejects a marriage with queen Elizabeth, 90. His 
conduct with reſpect to his allies, 93. State of his 
affairs in Italy on the nes of Chateau Cambreſis, 
and death of Henry II, | | 

ſion to the Flemings, 111. His edits againſt the 
proteſtants, 114. His rigorous tribunals for the 


extirpation of hereſy, 115. Fills the Netherlands 


with Spaniſh ſoldiers, 117. Appoints the dutcheſs 
of Parma regent, 118, Meets a convention of the 


States at Ghent, 120, His inflexibility in religion, 


123. Origin of the diſguſt between him and the 


rince of Orange, 125. Returns to Spain, 131. 
is partiality to Spain, 132. Orders Caranza, 
archbiſhop of Toledo, to be proſecuted by the In- 
quiſition, 1 3 Enjoys the ſpectacle of an Auto de 
Fe, 139. The prudence of his civil government, 


8 141. His unſucceſsful armament againft Tripoli, 


147. His great preparations to reduce Pennon de 


Velez, 159. Wiſhes to exclude all proteſtants 


from attending the council of Trent, 172. Ac» 


knowledges the authority of the council, and orders 


obedience to its decrees, 184. His vigorous mea- 
ſures to afliſt the knights of Malta againſt the Turk- 
iſh invaſion, 190. But ungenerouſly neglects aſſiſt- 
ing them, 224. Sends troops at length who defeat 
the Turks, 230, Evades the prince of Orange's 
application for the removal of cardinal Granvelle, 
240. His reception of count Egmont, 248. Is of- 
fended at the conſultation about means to ſtop the 
growth of hereſy in the Netherlands, 250. The 
grounds of his averſion to the prince of Orange, and 


the counts Horn and Egmont, 2753. Reſolves to 


awe the Netherlands by an army, 288. Sends Alva 


thither, 290. The extraordinary powers he in- 


veſted Alva with, 296. Hiſtory of his ſon don 
Carlos, 393: Orders him to be poiſoned, 306. His 
reply to 

Alva's conduct, 310. Ts inſtigated againſt his Mo- 


reſco 


of France, 99. His aver- 


aximilian's remonſtrance on the duke of 


TL, 
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feſco ſubjects, 344. Diſarms them, 346. His | 
oppreſſive edict againſt them, 347. The province 
of Granada revolts, 350. Makes ſlaves of the pri- 
ſoners, 357. His dreadful ſeverities againſt the re- 
volters when ſubdued, 364. Enters into a league 
with the pope and Venetians againſt the Turks, 
| Jer. His behaviour on the victory of Lepanto, 374. 
ecedes from his demand of the tenth and twentieth 
pennies from the Netherlands, ii. 46. Is perſuaded 
by the emperor Maximilian to negociate with the 
prince of Orange, 150. Appoints don John of 
- Auſtria governor of the Netherlands, 195. Abſo- 
c mu refuſes to remove him, and ratify the election 
of Matthias, 240. Motives of his neglect in ſup- 
porting don John of Auſtria, 256. Is ſuſpected of 
| poiſoning him, ibid. Conſents to the treaty between 
the prince of Parma and the Walloons, 274. His 
conduct in the conferences at Cologn, 281. His 
private offers to the prince of Orange, 283. His in- 
terview with Sebaſtian king of Portugal, 291. His 
negociations with Muley Moluc and the Turkiſh 
' ſultan, ibid. His pretenſions to the kingdom of 
Portugal, 299. His manifeſto, 305. Invades Por- 
tugal, 314. Conquers it, 327. Offers a reward 
for the life of the prince of Orange, 356. All alle- 
iance to him ſolemnly —_— by the States of tlle 
United Provinces, 359. His attention to the affairs 
of France, iii. 50. ; ie into a treaty with the 
duke of Guiſe, 5r. Meditates the conqueſt of Eng- 
land, 107. His Invincible Armada, 122. This 
| fleet totally ruined, 137. His magnanimity on this 
| diſaſter, 140. His views on France, 172. Sends 
| the duke of Parma to France to oppoſe Henry IV. 
; 174. Orders the duke of Parma to march again 
. to the aſſiſtance of the League in France, 203. His 
baſe treatment of Eſcovedo, and Antonio Perez, 
217. Sends troops to chaſtiſe the people of Arra- 
gon, 221. Aboliſhes the conſtitution of the Arra- 
gonian government, 222. Appoints count Manſ- 
veldt governor of the Netherlands, 227. Procures 
a convention of the 1 of the Catholic League 
, : 4 2 ö j in 
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in France, 228. His intereſted views diſcovered by 
the French, 229. State of his affairs, 238. Ap- 
points the archduke Erneft governor of the Nether- 
Jands, 242. His motives for continuing hoſtilities 
againſt Henry IV. of France, 245. His reply to 
| Henry's declaration of war, 264. Invades Bur- 
gundy, 275. Undertakes a deſcent upon Ireland, 
301. Cadiz plundered by the Engliſh, 303. His 
fleet againſt Ireland deſtroyed by a ſtorm, 305. His 
expedient to free himſelf from his pecuniary embar- 
raſſments, 316. His motives to a peace with France, 
320. Concludes a peace at Vervins, 326. Reſigns the 
ſovereignty of the Netherlands to his ſon-in-law, 
| the archduke Albert, 329. His illneſs and death, 
332. His charater, 3 %½ ln 
| Piale, the Turkiſh admiral, deſtroys the Spaniſh fleet 
under the duke of Medina Ceeli, i. 150. Com- 
mands the Turkiſh fleet ſent againſt Malta, 189. 


102. | „ 0 
Pius IV. pope, diſſuades the duke of Savoy from call- 
ing a provincial ſynod, i. 168. Is forced to agree 
to the reaſſembling of the council of Trent, 170. 
Governs the proceedings of the council, 175. Diſ- 
ſolves the council abruptly, 178. Confirms its de- 

crees by a bull, 180. 5 | 
Pius V. pope, his character, i. 367. Applies to the 
princes of Europe to unite againſt the Turks, ibid. 

His death, 379, | 8 
Plumart, his expedient for raiſing the ſiege of Tergoes, 

i. 447. | 
1 governor of Dourlens, his ſtratagem for 
the ſurpriſe of Amiens, iii. 311. Is beſieged and 
killed there, 315. RE, 

Portugal, ſtate of, at the time of the reſignation of the 
emperor Charles V. i. 28. State of the diſputed 
ſucceſſion to the crown, ii. 287, Death of king 
Sebaſtian, 298. Acceſſion of Don Henry, 299. 
State of the pretenſions gf ſeveral candidates for the 
ſucceſſion, ibid. Don Antonio declared illegitimate, 
306. Death of Don Henry, 309. Don Antonio 
proclaimed king, 315. Is inyaded by the Spaniards, 
8 | | _ abi, 
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Bid. Liſbon ſubmits to Alva, 320. 10 2 
ſubjected, 326. 
Pretelants, cruel edicts. oubliſhed againſt in the Nether- 


lands, by the emperor Charles V. and Philip II. of 


Spain, i. 114. Inquiſitorial proceedings againſt 

them, 115. Refuſe to attend the council of Trent, 
and why, 174. Valenciennes reduced and garri- 

ſoned, 281.ĩ Maſſacre of, at Paris, ii. 28. 


Q. 
Dnintin,. St. is beſieged by the duke of Savoy, i. 69, 


The French army under Montmorency, e 
there, 73. The town _— 75. 


a 


Reformation, the rapid mh of, i. 100. Pesstentes 


even into Spain, 137. Progreſs of, 164. 244. See 
Proteſtants. 

| Reneberg, count of, is entiond over to the Spaniſh i in- 

tereſt, ii. 348. His death, 352. 

2 grand commendator, acts as lieutenant to 
Don John of Auſtria, at the battle of Lepanto, i. 
369. Succceds the duke of Alva in the government 
of the Netherlands, ii. 102. His character, and 


firſt tranſactions, 107, Imprudently ſuffers the my- 


tinous Spaniſh troops to take poſſeſſion of Antwerp, 
127. Publiſhes an act of indemnity, 131. Beſieges 
| Leyden, 133. Undertakes the conqueſt of Zealand, 
160. Tranſports a body of forces through an arm 
of the ſea to Duveland, 161. Beſieges Bommene, 
168. And Ziticſee, 170. His death, 175. 
Rimenant, battle of, ii. 241. 


Riperda, his ſpeech to the principal inhabitants of 


| Haerlem, ii. 64. Is beheaded by the Spaniards, 
Rome, its dependence on Philip II. of Spain, i. 29. 
Rone, the Sieur de, perſuades the archduke Albert to 


D d * | undertake 
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undertake the ſiege of Calais, iii. 287. Is intruſted 
with the conduct of it, ibid. Takes the town by 
ſtorm, 291. ls killed at the ſiege of Hulſt, 298. 
Rotterdam, the townſmen of, maſſacred by count de 
ut. i. 433+ i. „ 
Rouen is beſieged by Henry IV. of France, iii. 202. 
The ſiege raiſed by the 6 0 of Parma, 208. 
Ruremond is ſeized by the prince of Orange, ii. 23. 


8. N 
Sacherlo, naval engagement of, between the Dutch and 


the Spaniards, ii. 110. | 
Santa Croce, marquis of, commands the Spaniſh, fleet 
employed againſt Portugal, ii. 311. Is appointed 
commander of the Invincible Armada, but dies, 
iii. 124. 
Savoy, Philibert Emanuel duke of, commands an army 
in the Netherlands to act againſt France, i. 65. Is 
Joined by the earl of Pembroke, 68. Lays ſiege to 
St. Quintin, 69. Defeats Montmorency there, 73. 
His ineffectual perſecution of his reformed ſubjects, 
169. N ; | : 
Schzlde, deſcription of the prince of Parma's fortified 
bridge over, for the blockade of Antwerp, iii. 12. 
Schenk, Martin, his brave attempt for the relief of 
Venlo, iii. 70. Builds a fort on the Rhine, and 
_ . over-runs the country round, 154. Is killed in an 
attack on Nimegven, 155. „„ 
Scwartzenburg, count, is ſent by the emperor Maximi- 
lian to treat with the prince of Orange, ii. 150. 
Sebaſtian, king of Portugal, his character, ii, 288. 
Undertakes the invaſion of Morocco, 290. His in- 
terview with Philip of Spain, 291. Lands in Africa, 
292. Battle of Alcazar, 295. Is killed, 2998. 
Selim, Sultan, invades the iſland of Cyprus, i. 367. 
A league formed againſt him by pope Pius V. Philip 
II. of Spain, and the Venetians, 369. His fleet de- 
feated at Lepanto, 370. Concludes a ſeparate peace 
with the Venetians, 380, Dies, 385, : 
a ? Rn 8 . - * Sefa, 
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Beſſa, Don Carlos di, burned at an Auto ads; in the 
preſence of Philip II. i. 140. ; 
Sidney, Sir Philip, death of, iii. 77. 
Sixtus V. pope, encourages Philip II. of Spain to o the 
invaſion of England, iii, 112. 5 
$luys, beſieged by the duke of Parma, iii. 93. Capi 
tulates, 98. i 1 * 
dolyman, emperor of the Turks, his conqueſts, i. 
142. Deſtroys the Spaniſh fleet ſent — Tri- 
poli, 1 50. His preparations to reduce the iſland 


of Malta, 187. His troops driven from the iſland, 


230. 


| Soncy, Theodore, commander of the Dutch fleet, de- 


feats count Boſſut the Spaniſh admiral, ii. 97. 


| Spain, the biſtory of the Moors in, i. 341. The country 
deſolated by the ſeverities exerciſed againſt them, 


2344. Revolt of the province of Granada, 351. 

Spaniſh troops, thoſe under D*Avila in the Netherlands, 
mutiny for want of pay, ii. 125. Another mutiny 
of, 178. Seize Aloft, 179. Are declared rebels "7 
the n of ſtate, 180. | See Navareſe. 


T, 
Sinai ſiege of, i. 444. Its fituation, 447. Extra- 


ordinary relief of, 
Thionville is taken by * duke of Guiſe, i. 81. 

Toledo, Caranza, archbiſhop of, is ſuſpected of inclin- 
ing to the reformed opinions, i. 137. Is proſecuted 
in the inquiſition by order of Philip II. ibid. | 
Toledo, Frederic de, fon of the duke of Alva, block- 
ades Mons, ii. 19. Lays divers towns under con- 
tribution, 42. His barbarous treatment of Zutphen, 
ibid, His great progreſs in reducing the revolted 


towns, 59. His cruel maſſacre at Naerden, 60. Be- 
ſieges Haerlem, 69. Is ordered b - his father to per- 
di 


ſevere in the ſiege, 79. His perfidious barbarity to 


the garriſon and inhabitants, 90. His troops mu- 


tiny, 92. Beſieges Alcmaer | * 
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Told, don Garcia de, reduces the fort of Pennon de 
Velez, i. 161. Is made viceroy of Sicily, 162. 
Tournay, the tumults of the reformers there quieted 
by count Horn, i. 272. - MATE. 
Tournhout, battle of between prince Maurice and the 
count de Varras, iii. 308. | 
Trent, ſummary account of the council of, i. 166. 
State of Europe at that time, 167. The meeting 
of revived by pope Pius IV. 171. Reaſons why the 
Proteſtants refuſed to attend it, 174. Is governed 
by the pope and his legates, 175. Is abruptly con- 
_ cluded, 178. Its decrees confirmed by a papal bull, 
179. Its decrees rejected by the court of France, 181. 
Tripoli, taken and fortified by the Corfair 'Dragut, i. 
147. Unſucceſsful expedition of the Spaniards 
_ againſt, ibid. | Fo | 
T/erart, count de, defends the province of Zealand for 
the prince of Orange, i. 440. Beſieges Middleburg, 
ibid. Beſieges Tergoes, 444. 
Tunis, is taken by don John of Auſtria, i. 382. Is re- 
taken by the Turks, 384. | „„ 


. 


Valdex, is intruſted by Requeſens with the reduction of 

Leyden, ii. 136. Confines his operations to a 
blockade, ibid. Is forced to raiſe the ſiege, 147. Is 
accuſed by his ſoldiers of being bribed and is ill 
treated, 149. Note. . 

Valenciennes, the city of, reduced and garriſoned by the 

regent, i. 280. | 

Valor, Don Ferdinand de, is elected king by the Mo- 
reſco inhabitants of Granada, i. 352. See Aben 
Humeya. | RE 8 

Varas, count de, is defeated and killed by prince Mau- 
rice, iii. 309. | . 

Varambon, marquis of, is defeated by colonel Vere, iii. 
156. Is defeated and taken priſoner by marſhal 
Biron, 309. | 

: 4 argass 


- 


ld 
Pargas, a Spaniſh officer, plunders Maeftricht, ii. 
18 574 8 . 755 
Faucelles, truce of, procured by the emperor Charles V. 
previous to his reſignation, i. 23. Is broken by 
Henry II. of France, 50. LW 


Velaſco, conſtable of Caſtile, invades Burgundy, iii. 


275. Is worſted by Henry IV. and retires, 276. 


Venice, political ſituation of, at the time of Charles V. 


reſigning his dominions, i. 30. | | 
Venlo, is beſieged by the prince of Parma, iii, 70. Ca- 
pitulates, 72. 1 85 3555 | 
Verdugo defends Groningen for the Spaniards againſt 
prince Maurice, iii. 253. 5 
Vere, colonel, defeats the marquis of Varambon, and 
relieves Rhinberg, iii. 156. Diſtinguiſhes himſelf 
, Fate © EST 
Vervins, conferences held there for a peace between 


France and Spain, iii. 322. The peace concluded, | 


 - Yo 


Piglius, preſident of the council to the dutcheſs of | 


Parma, regent of the Netherlands, his arguments for 
receiving the decrees of the council of Trent, i. 243. 


Offers a remonſtrance to Philip, againſt the barba- 
rity of Alva's adminiſtration, 303. His objections 


to Alva's taxations, 405. 3 
Villars, Sieur de, defends Rouen againſt Henry IV. 
of France, iii. 202. His vigorous ſally to raiſe the 


ſiege, 205. Is defeated and killed before Dourlens, 
268. | x | 


Vitelli, marquis of, his advice to the duke of Alva, ii. 
I5 His death, 174. | | ; 

Ulha, Oſorio de, conducts a body of Spaniſh troops 
through an arm of the ſea, to Duveland, ii, 163. 
Uluccialli, the Corſair, ſaves a part of the Turkiſh fleet 

from deſtruction at the battle of Lepanto, i. 373. Is 
made commander in chief by Sultan Selim, 376. 
Retakes Tunis from Don John of Auſtria, 384. 
United Provinces of the Netherlands, the firſt founda- 
tion of that republic laid by the treaty called the 
Union of Utrecht, ii. 275. The ſovereignty of 
them conferred on the duke of Anjou, 353. All 


| allegiance 


IN AN FN. | 
allegiance to Philip of Spain ſolemnly abjured, 350. 
The prince of Orange aſlaſlinated, Ts Their e- 
tical ſituation on this event, iii. 45. Offer the ſo- 
vereignty to Henry III. of France, 46. To queen 
Elizabeth of England, 56. Treaty with Elizabeth, 
62. Leiceſter made governor and commander in 
chief, 64. They remonſtrate to him on his arbi- 
trary conduct, 82, Repreſent their grievances t 
ueen Elizabeth, 86. Proſperity of, 91. Afi 
lizabeth with ſhips to oppoſe Philip's projected in- 
vaſion of England, 122. Prince Maurice made go- 
vernor of Guelderland and Overyſlel, 164. Reje& 
the archduke Erneft's offer of treating for peace, 
243. Groningen united to the confederacy, 257. 
Enter into an alliance with Henry IV. of France, 
265, Undertake their firſt expedition into India, 
282, note, See Netherlands. | 
Utrecht, the States of, oppoſe the impoſition of the 
tenth penny, i. 411. fo filled with Spaniſh ſoldiers 
at free quarters, 413. The treaty called the union 
of, il. 275. 


w. 


Malloons, ſource of the quarrel between them and the 
Flemings, ii. 250. Commence hoſtilities againſt 
them, 252. Are gained over by the prince of Par- 
ma, 260. 
Mat, Sir Thomas, his inſurrection in oppoſition to 
queen Mary's marriage, i. 12. 8 
Willoughby, lord, ſucceeds the earl of Leiceſter in the 
command of the Engliſh troops in the Netherlands, 
A 1 


Z. 


Zealand, the province of, revolts againſt the Spaniards, 
1. 440. Meaſures taken there to withſtand the 
Spaniſh power, ii, 45. The Zealanders deſtroy the 

| | Spanifls 


Spaniſh fleet under Adolphus Hanſtede at Antwerp, 
129. The conqueſt of that province undertaken by 
Requeſens, x60. Siege of Bommene, 168. Siege 


of Ziricſee, 170. | 
- Ziricſee _—_— by the Spaniards under Requeſens, 


ii. 170. Surrenders, 174. 


Zutphen, its ſituation, ii. 42. The cruelties practiſed 


there by don Frederic de Toledo, 43. Is beſieged 
by the earl of Leiceſter, iii. 76. Is taken by prince 
| Maurice, 194. | | 
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